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Fashionable Barley Water. 


“ There is a brew cf Barley Water, perfect in concoction, 


now in high favour at the Bachelors’ Club.” 
lhe Woman at Home. 


This Barley Water is made from 
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BARLEY 


“IN POWDER FORM 





Mr. H. HAMMOND, M..C.A., the Chef of the Bachelors’ Club, writes: “We are 
using Robinson’s Patent Barley according to the directions enclosed with each tin.” 


Keen, Robinson & Co., Ltd., London. 

















Hot Weather Stickiness and Sunburn 


are not only very unpleasint, but frequently cause considerable distress. When tne skin becomes very inflamed 
or peels fiom sunburn, slight blood poisoning is apt to occur, and even if avoided the victim suffers gi 
pain and discomfort whilst the skin is 1aw or peeling off. This can be entirely avoided by a plentifu 
application of Mennrn to the tace, neck and arms before or after exposure—rubbing it well in and removing 
any surpius powder with a dry towel. It soothes and cools the affected parts instan ly. Stickiness again is a 
most unwelcome visitor during a hot spell or at the seaside where the salt air aggravates it, but there will be no 
stichiness on any part of the body it Mennen is plentitully rubbed into the skin after morningtub. The ouly 


trustworthy powder is 





For the Complexion, for Sunburn, Stickiness, Summer Rashes, Babies after Bath, Men after Shaving, for Sore, 
Hot, or Sticky Feet. It only cosis 1/- at the nearest Chemist's, or a Free Trial Sample and Buoklet will be sent to 
any reader ot the PALL MALL MaGazine, 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.G. 



































































Portal of a church in Paris. 
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The Beauties of Paris and Normandy. 


ARTIST'S TOUR IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
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HERE are ways in which Paris 
is fascinating more even than 
London. Out in the Champs 

Elysées the city is before and about 

you. ‘The Place de la Concorde spreads 

itself out towards the gardens of the 

Tuileries and the Louvre. ‘The Pan- 

théon, which covers the site of the tomb 

of the city’s patron saint, Ste. Genevieve, 
and the slender, beautiful minaret-like 
tower of St. Etienne du Mont, show over 
the river and quays to the south-east. 
The Pont Neuf—the London Bridge 
of Paris—is in our way. ‘The alcoves or 
projections over the piers seem modern ; 
but their predecessors, more imposing, 
were used as little shops when the bridge 
was crowded with booths of all kinds, and 
itinerant vendors lined the causeway. 

Turner, in his drawing for the “ Rivers 

of France,” exaggerated these essential 

features of the old bridge, making them 
more imposing, and more of the size he 
thought they ought to be. To the left and 
right, descendants of the bridge stalls, are 
the boxes of the second-hand booksellers, 
perched precariously on the tops of the 
quay walls above the river, amongst which 
the devoted bookworms go hob-nobbing. 

About St. Etienne there clings a certain 
romantic charm difficult to describe. It 
is not altogether owing to its association 
with the dim, mystical figure of Ste. 

Geneviéve, whose tomb and shrine are 

within the church. It is the building 

itself which presents many surprises and 
many points of beauty, and the phase of 
an interesting art with the stamp of death 
upon it. The church is an example of 


Gothic in its decadence, and incidentally 
a pathetic reminder that, if a great art 
is dying, it dies like the cadences of 
music, leaving regret for the passing of 
inspiring thoughts and lingering emotions. 

Last year’s distribution of awards at 
the Salon for the year took place in the 
great entrance hall of the Grand Palais of 
the Champs Elysées, and it gave one an 
opportunity of witnessing an interesting 
ceremony. ‘The ‘ Distribution Solennelle 
des Récompenses,” as the wording of the 
invitation ran, was announced for ten in 
the morning. Received under the peri- 
style of the Palais by the President of the 
Société des Artistes Frangais and _ its 
members, M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, of the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, was conducted up 
the grand staircase of honour to the hall 
where all important functions concerning 
art matters take place. Harpignies was 
there, and Carolus-Duran, Pascal, Robert- 
Fleury, Guillemot, Boisseau, and M. Béné- 
dite, the Keeper of the Gallery of the 
Luxembourg, and many others  dis- 
tinguished in the world of art. M. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz discoursed learnedly. 
Then from the crowded ’strade each award 
was called loudly down the hall. M. Henri- 
Martin received in a casket the medal 
of honour awarded last year for painting. 
Then the other medals were received at 
the minister’s hands. ‘There was much 
tumultuous applause from the crowded, 
crimson-velvet-covered benches which 
crossed the hall, and the stately ceremony 
was over. By the hour of noon anew 
art year had begun. Groups of artists 
stood about the vestibule and staircases 
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in animated discussion, and there was 
much handshaking and much congratula- 
tion. Sculptors, painters, etchers, archi- 
tects of varying views brushed shoulders 
—the last romanticist with the latest im- 
pressionist. An art movement with which 
are associated the great names of Michel, 
Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, and Corot, and 
whose beginnings carry back seventy years 
or more, had its representatives, and 
Harpignies was the greatest of them all 
to me. But the whole occasion served 
to recall the thronging memories of what 
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has stood asa symbol for and an exponent 
of a mystic form of ecstatic devotion, 
peculiarly French, that was intended to 
become all-pervading. ‘The power of the 
Church threatened once to be irresistible ; 
but the consummation is still unrealised, 
and the great fabric, although new and 
still unfinished, marks a phase in the 
struggles of a nation, and a_ pathetic 
memorial of a lost cause. Montmartre 
is notoriously a mighty agglomeration of 
undistinguished streets and stacks of tower- 
ing houses and monotonous boulevards. 
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Castle at Gisors. 


Paris and her scenes have done for 
art in the way of inspiration and _in- 
centive. 

For centuries St. Etienne has looked 
across the two arms of the Seine to its 
neighbour, St. Gervaise, on the other emin- 
ence by the right bank of theriver. In these 
later days it also looks across to a modern 
church beyond, crowning the summit of 
the distant Montmartre, the highest of the 
three hills of Paris. As a building the 
Church of the Sacred Heart has succeeded 
in dominating the great city at its feet. It 


distant Montmartre the 


the 
returns by the Tour St. Jacques to the 
wonderful twin towers of Notre Dame, 
upon which ever sit and loll the famous 


From eye 


stony vampires. Meéryon’s “ Le Stryge ” 
made one of these monsters famous, and 
Victor Hugo immortalised them all. 
Houses surround the square immediately 
below us, and one of them contained the 
room where possibly Méryon worked this 
very plate, as well as other masterpieces, 
patching his designs up from little frag- 
mentary but careful drawings made in the 
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Beauvais—the Rue St. Pierre. 
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streets or by the quay sides in the neigh- 
bourhood. Many a print was dated from 
Rue St. Etienne du Mont, and probably 
sold for the price of his breakfast, where 
now it would fetch a sum sufficient to have 
kept him in comfort for a whole year. A 
fitful, tragical life was Meéryon’s, ‘The 
son of an English physician who neglected 
him, and a French _ballet-dancer who 
tendedand educated him carefully, Méryon 
was attracted to etching until it grew to be 
the passion of his life ; but neglect and 
disappointment drove him insane, and he 
died miserably in the madhouse of Paris 
forty years ago. 

Over the southern arm of the Seine is 
the Pont de l’Archevéché, which, with the 
apse of Notre Dame, furnished the subject 
of Méryon’s finest plates. We pass the 
Morgue close at hand, ghastly and grim 
still, as its predecessor appears in another 
famous print. ‘The Morgue occupies the 
extreme end of the Island of the City. 
This island was peopled in the time 
of the Romans, and covered with a dense 
population in the Middle Ages ; indeed, 
until recent times, Notre Dame, the 
Hotel Dieu, and the Sainte Chapelle were 
surrounded by many crooked and _pic- 
turesque streets of crowded and insanitary 
tenements, many of which, squalid though 
they were, made effective vistas neverthe- 
less for the display of the beautiful church 
beyond. ‘They have all been swept away, 
and Notre Dame to-day, for lack of need- 
ful contrast, appears dwarfed and even 
insignificant. 

To-day the Bassin de l’Hotel de Ville 
in the Seine, by the Island of St. Louis, 
is a scene of great animation. ‘The 
bridges of St. Louis and Louis Philippe 
are crowded, and the quays and steam- 
boats, moored below in an oblong frame 
to make a kind of watery stadium, are 
filled with excited sightseers. Paris may 
be cosmopolitan, but it is surely at the 
same time the most self-centred and 
insular of all the great cities of the world. 
Imagine London exciting itself over a 
swimming gala in the Thames at West- 
minster ! “ Féte Mautique,” ran the posters ; 
** Attractions Sensationelles ! Le Plongeon 
du Diable, exécuté du Pont Louis-Philippe 
—le Sac de Monte Cristo,” the diver to 
remain under water four and a_ half 
minutes before cutting himself free and 
coming to the surface ! 

The rain is falling heavily, and we are 
unable to wait to view these extraordinary 
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feats by the World’s Champion, but enter 
the western porch of St. Gervaise close 
at hand. The day is warm too; the 
arcades are packed with reeking crowds, 
and the drip strikes the cornices and 
spatters on the steps or splashes down 
them to the choking gullies below. 
Within, the hurly-burly of the sloppy, 
bustling streets is all forgotten. The 
lighting of St. Gervaise is inexpressibly 
beautiful, though solemn and sombre 
enough. It dates from the thirteenth 
century, and its great clerestory windows 
are filled almost entirely with white glass ; 
but as the lower are stained or obscured 
by neighbouring buildings, the light ad- 
mitted makes gloomy and mysterious 
masses under the arches, and _ filters 
down the ancient Gothic pillars into 
the comparative gloom of the aisles 
below. 

The Ile de la Cité is the heart of old 
Paris, and St. Gervaise was a centre of 
the suburban life of the early island city. 
Close by is the narrow Rue de I’Hétel 
de Ville, and within it some singers 
are droning a weird ballad of the 
Somme. Farther on, just out of hearing, 
under the grim, tyrannical tourelle of 
the Hétel de Sens, a group of musicians 
discourse sweet strains rendered more 
mellow and resonant by the towering 
houses, and the cheerful denizens of the 
lower stories turn out to trip it on the 
rough cobbled pavement in the deep 
shadows which just at the moment are 
enveloping the street. By the doorways 
are throngs of women and children, for 
each entrance is common to all the 
families living in the many tenements 
above. The older women laugh and chat 
and nod to. the rhythmical movement 
of the music and dancers. ‘The street 
is quite self-contained, every one is known 
to everybody, and the affairs of life are, 
as ina village, matters of common concern. 
You might call the whole arrangement 
a little social republic within a great one. 
This tiny thoroughfare, with the Place 
3audoyer close at hand, must have formed 
in Revolution times a sort of backwater 
for the bloody turbulence of the great 
Place de ’Hétel de Ville hard by. By 
the south end of the Hé6tel de Ville 
towers inspiringly the statue of Etienne 
Marcel, and one’s thoughts are carried 
home to that pathetic prisoner of the 
Strand Savoy Palace, King John of 
France. Here we are well within hearing 
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of the applause which has greeted the 
achievement of the day. ‘Ihe gala is over. 
Let us move on towards St. Merri. 

We sit in the Pomme d’Or and drink 
our coffee while we view the flamboyant 
entrance of the church in the Rue St. 
Martin. A funeral is arriving—an im- 
portant and even imposing function in 
France even among the very poor. The 
mourners crowd the street and pass with 
the corpse through the main portal for 
the last rites. Yesterday I watched five of 
these processions in front of Notre Dame, 
for the Church still keeps intimate hold 
on the people, notwithstanding the break 
with Rome. 

Close by the Halles Centrales is the 
Rue Pirouette, another of Méryon’s sub- 


jects. ‘The buildings to right and left 
remain unchanged, but the medieval 


doucherie has gone, while the Rue Mon- 
délour and the Rue de la Petite Truanderie 
merge in a new open space. A_ busy 
court with dark rafters to the left and 
a glittering wet passage leading to it 
seem suggestive and mysterious enough 
to have held the great artist. Prints of 


the little Rue Pirouette are not often 
seen. Its technique, to use the art jargon 


of the day, is perfect. But this quality, 
after all, is not the thing which one most 
demands in art so much as personality 
and a perfectly sincere and direct point 
of view. Is it not this quality of Méryon’s 
etchings rather than his strong linear 
expression and technical excellence that 
makes this print and many others the 
masterpieces they are ? 

Farther north, the Rue Mont Orgueil 
contains the Auberge du Compas d’Or, 
an old French inn well worth seeing, if 
only for the covered courtyard at the 
back. Fortunately Paris is less inclined 
than London to dispense with its minor 
landmarks, and with so much that is left 
of the old city it is no very difficult matter 
to construct imaginary pictures of the 
Paris of two or three centuries ago. And 
now let us take up the thread of our 
discourse to-morrow, and use up the night 
in the journey to Beauvais, 


William Morris was fond of calling at 
Beauvais. He never tired of extolling its 
magnificent cathedral, or, rather, fragment 
of one—for its nave has never been con- 
structed ; and its quaint, medieval streets 
attracted him supremely. But what a 


fury this pandemonium of to-day would 
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have worked him into! It is on the route 
of a motor race to-day. 

The market square is crowded ; the rain 
is falling. The Jeanne Hachette fétes 
are just over, and the heroine’s statue 
still keeps its wreaths and tricolours, all 
hanging limp and bedraggled. Opposite 
stands a building, now a large shop with 
modern front, but of great interest to the 
historical student, for therein was promul- 
gated the treaty that ended the Hundred 
Years’ War. The burgesses of Beauvais 
were plucky fellows, and their wives could 
make troublesome enemies if occasion 
arose. ‘The city resisted the attack of our 
Edward III. and of Charles the Bold 
nearly four and a half centuries ago, and 
it was at this famous siege that Jeanne 
Hachette, leading the women of the town 
to the defence of the walls, captured the 
banner which they show you with pride 
in the Town Hall. ‘The much execrated 
Bishop of Beauvais, Pierre Cauchon— 
who afterwards assisted at the trial and 
condemnation of Joan of Arc—put the 
town into the hands of the English about 
1420; but it remained English only for a 
short time, as a tablet in the wall near the 
hospital makes clear. It tells how the 
English, making a raid, penetrated into the 
middle of the city, and how Jean de Sig- 
niéres dropped the portcullis behind them, 
thus cutting off their retreat—a picturesque 
incident and well worth its public record, 
though, curiously enough, its erection was 
never thought of until five years ago. 

‘The remarkable Church of St. Etienne 
is undergoing restoration, and that of the 
usual vile character. It has to begin all 
over again its mural, and one had almost 
said its architectural, history. The whole 
of the nave has been barbarously scraped 
and peeled, and the records of centuries 
have been wiped away completely, leaving 
a dead monotonous drab, where black 
and browa:and grey and reds and yellows 
once existed. When will men understand 
that the interest of a building consists as 
much in its surface as its form, and that a 
church with its great human associations 
should not be placed in the same category 
as an ordinary building, to be cleaned 
and washed and tidied—as if hoary walls 
and ancient colour were a_ hindrance 
instead of a help to devotion? Within, 
what was priceless has gone. It lies 
heaped up here and there—scraps of red 
Roman brick from the foundations, bits 
of encaustic tiles with designs a thousand 
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A church in Dieppe. 
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years old from the floors, iridescent dust 
from walls and ceilings, with old capitals, 
casts from which new ones have been cut 
—common mason’s work, dull, shoddy 
imitations, to take the place of the real 
living work of the builders of five or six 
hundred years ago. This is in France; 
but are we one whit better? Probably 
we are greater vandals than they. 


From Beauvais the direct route home is 
through Amiens, but let us run to Gisors, 
with the great beautiful ruined castle which 
formed a frontier fortress in the times 
when the English kingdom stretched across 
the Channel and embraced a large part of 
northern France. ‘The castle was built 
for Williain Rufus, but Henry I. enlarged 
it, and further strengthened his position 
by planning and partly constructing the 
town walls—a work that was completed by 
Henry II. Legend and romance cling 
about the ancient ruins, and there is much 
to read and hear of one Nicolas Poulain, 
the prisoner of Gisors. Poulain, a gentle- 


man of France fighting in the service of 


Mary of Burgundy, escaped hanging at the 
hands of Louis XI. and suffered im- 
prisonment instead in the dungeons now 
called the Tour du Prisonnier. On the 
walls of his cell he left some carvings done 
with a nail during time that must have 
hung heavily on his hands, and there they 
are to be seen to this day. But the hero 
of Gisors was Neveu, the curé, who feared 
neither king nor devil. ‘The church at 
Gisors is big and beautiful, possesses a 
superb north flamboyant portal, curious 
decorated pillars with spiral mouldings, 
and the base of a church tower that re- 
mained unfinished lest it should eventually 
form the vantage-ground of a beleaguering 
enemy. Pierre Neveu was its curé. He 
had a long memory for royal heterodoxy 
and the courage to forbid King Henri IV. 
of Navarre to enter the church until he 
had publicly adored the cross as an 
acknowledgment of the error of his ways 
and a guarantee of his future good be- 
haviour. Moreover, he kept the king 
waiting at the west door of the church. 
** Ventre-saint-gris !” gaily exclaimed 
Henrias he entered, ‘me voila donc enfin 
roi de Gisors !” 


Gournay in the Pays de Bray, and St. 
Germer not far away, have associations 
intimately interesting to Englishmen. 
Gournay, the cheese-mart of the district, 


is a thriving little town with a church of 
great antiquity ruthlessly restored, and a 
charming boulevard which is dark and 
leafy and cool on hot summer days. In 
the abbey church of St. Germer the 
Conqueror met Philip of France to crave 
his help in the invasion of England, 
promising in return to hold England as well 
as Normandy asa fief of the French crown. 
Gerberoi also is near at hand, where William 
fought single-handed an unknown knight, 
who afterwards proved to be his own rebel- 
lious son Robert. Hugh de Gournay, the 
aged supporter of William, who fought at 
Hastings, has given his name to Barrow 
Gurney in Somerset and other English 
places, and is the founder of the numerous 
family of Gurney in our own country. 


Rouen is a short journey distant. Here 
especially, as indeed almost everywhere 
else in Normandy, it is impossible to 
move intelligently without becoming fas- 
cinated by the living interest which the 
records of a great personality kindle in 
the mind. ‘This was the bastard son of 
Robert le Diable, brought up among the 
rough tanners of Falaise, whose dwellings 
huddled at the base of the ducal castle— 
the reformer of Ncrmandy and the con- 
queror of the Iinglish, the maker and 
destroyer of men, who, when 77 extremis, 
desired to be carried to Rouen, and it 
was at the Abbey of St. Gervais close to 
the city that he died. ‘The night of our 
arrival the Cloche d’ Argent in the tower 
above ringing the nine o’clock curfew 
down into the courtyard of our hotel pro- 
vides a ready and suitable link with the 
past. We pass out from the beautiful 
cathedral through the south portal into 
the Place de la Calende, where is held 
the Marché aux Fleurs, and thence to 
the old market nearer the quays, associated 
with the legend of the Gargouille, the 
slaying of the dragon and the famous 
Levée de la Fierté de St. Romain which 
commemorated it. The beautiful covered 
Renaissance rostrum in the Champ du 
Pardon still stands, but the Ascension 
Day ceremony of liberating a malefactor, 
instituted centuries ago by King Dagobert, 
is now a thing of the past. 

The church of St. Ouen is exquisite 
and perfect, and the gemlike St. Maclou 
holds one spellbound. The grey Tour 
St. Romain in the centre of old Rouen, 
seen from the Rue de la Grosse Horloge, 
looks huge and mysterious and even 
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ghostly. Behind it lies Rollo, and the 
heart of Richard Coeur de Lion. Richard, 
more akin to the Conqueror than any of 
his predecessors, had his home in Rouen, 
not only during his government of 
England, but his still more remote 
Crusades. And it was in defence of 
Rouen that he built in a year with such 
masterly skill the great Castle Gaillard at 
Les Andelys. ‘I will take it, though it 


The Boulevard 


be made of iron,” said Philip Augustus. 
This he did, but after Richard’s death. 
With the fall of Castle Gaillard, King 
John lost Normandy, but his successors 
made brilliant pages in history in their 
efforts to get back and retain their lost 
domains. Cregy and Agincourt have 
each a link with the Normandy capital. 
Then came the triumph of the Maid of 
Orléans, her trial in Rouen in the Palace 


by the Tour St. Romain by English and 
French judges, her death, and then the 
waning and extinction of England’s power. 
Many thoughts crowd in upon the mind 
on wandering through the still picturesque 
streets. There is interest everywhere. 
Down the river are the church of St. 
Georges de Boscherville, Duclair, the abbey 
of Jumiéges, St. Wandrille, and Caudebec, 
all of surpassing interest. Good trains go 
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at Gournay. 


from Dieppe through Eu, skirting the 
strangely beautiful and fertile district of 
Bray, on to Abbeville and thence to 
Boulogne. The distant shores of France 
recede, a beautiful warm grey suffuses the 
upper sky. Boulogne is silhouetted mistily 
in blue grey along the horizon, and an 
hour later we are landing at Folkestone. 
We are home again, and France is a 
memory. 
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A Voyage Down the Thames and Back. 


THE STORY OF A WEEK ON A SMALL YACHT. 


BY CHARLES PEARS. 








HE post brought me two letters, 
either of which might cause me 
to hold over my intended cruise. 

Screwing up sufficient courage to open 
them, I found their contents harmless. 
One was from B-—, in which he wrote : 
** Although I know nothing about sailing, 
I should very much like to join you in 
one of your voyages down the ‘Thames— 
seawards. I think I should pick up 
enough on the way to be at all events 
other than a hindrance to you. I know 
it is a big thing to ask, well knowing that 
you prefer to sail alone, etc., etc.” 
This was a surprise. Imagine B ; 
whose principal reason for existence was 
a mania for collecting gorgeous ties and 





fancy waistcoats, wanting to “ pig” it in 
a small yacht. He was, moreover, a 
dapper little man with whom I had 


nothing in common, but for whom I had 
an unaccountable liking. Perhaps it was 
the great joke of initiating a novice that 
finally prompted me to drop him a line 
asking him to join me at the sailing club 
at Hammersmith upon the following day. 

In spite of my cautioning him to bring 
as few things as possible, B—— turned 
up with a portmanteau bulging with un- 
necessary apparel; they all do it the 
first time. He emptied the contents of 
his bag at my request. What a collec- 
tion! .“ All you'll need out of that lot 
will be your brush, comb, and toothbrush, 
that old pair of trousers, an extra waist- 
coat, two pairs of socks, a silk muffler and 
an under-vest; the rest Ill lend you. 
Pitch those into this waterproof sack and 
ram them down with your foot; the 
pillows and blankets, with my things, are 
at the bottom. Now you want two 
jerseys, one of which you may put on 
now, and this canvas hat. That is all 
for the sack.” What B——’s feelings 


were with regard to leaving his best suit 
behind I can’t imagine, but he made no 
objection. 

The Dorothy was upon the mud, but 
close enough to the causeway to enable 
me to get her silk racing sails off her, 
and bend on the tan cruising sails. 

“Why do you have tan sails for cruis- 
ing?” asked B——. 

“They don’t require to be covered, 
and if they get wet they don’t mildew.” 

During the operation B—— was pick- 
ing up the names of the ropes. He had 
a good memory for them, and didn’t ask 
stupid questions. 

‘“Now the next thing we have to do 
is to stow the food in these tins. You 
will notice they are all square ones. A 
square tin holds half as much again as a 
round one which occupies the same space. 
I always stow the food in the order in 
which it is used. For instance, in this 
tin we will put tea, sugar, Swiss milk, and 
a box of matches. It is labelled so that 
we see at a glance what it contains. You 
might stow the rest of the food in the other 
tins as labelled whilst I get the riding 
light and side lights. When you have 
done that, you can fill that stone bottle 
with water and get the kettle and spirit 
stove out of the locker—it is a square 
galvanised affair; place them alongside 
the paraffin and methylated spirit cans.” 

This done, the sleeping-tent of thick 
canvas, made to fit over the boom and 
lace down to the sides of the cockpit, was 
added to the increasing pile upon the 
steps leading to the river—which looked, 
now the pots, pans, and crockery were 
added, for all the world like an East End 
jumble sale. 

“TI say, you'll never get all that lot in 
the Dorothy!” exclaimed B——, as he 
glanced at the pile. 
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Passing Southend; twilight. 
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Leaving the Blackwater river. 





‘<> hs 
there are the 
oilskins and 
boots, the 
compass, 
the charts, 
the tool-bag, 
the lead and 
line, the 
kedgee 
anchor, and 
the mat- 
tresses yet. 
You’ll be 
surprised 
how much 
room there 
will be left 
for our- 
selves; but 
it 18 of 
course all a 
matter of 
how they 
are stowed. 
Stowing 
things in a 
boat re- 
quires much 
experience 
and thought. 
I know a 
man who 
awoke one 
morning and 
found he 
had been 
sleeping 
upon the 
contents of 
an over- 
turned Swiss 
milk tin.” 

tT kh «€ 
Dorothy isa 
half-rater, 
g32 tect 
from stem 
to stern. 
She was just 
lifting with 
the tide as 
we slid the 
loaded punt 
down the 
mud toward 
her, and it 
was not 
long before 
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everything was stowed under her forepeak 
and in her locker. 

“Make this line fast to the punt and 
tow her through the bridge. We've only 
ten minutes in which to get under, or the 
mast won't pass; if we can’t manage it 
we shall have to wait four hours this side. 
I’ll give her the mainsail—we shall only 
just do it.” 

“Aye, aye, skipper,” said B- 
facetiously, and off we went. The mast 
just scraped the bridge as we passed 
under, then we dropped anchor to wait 
for high water. 

‘** Pass me the riding light—that is the 
one with a plain white glass ; we have to 
fix this light to the fore-stay, when 
anchored at night. Jump aboard the 
punt ; we can go ashore for two hours, by 
which time the ebb tide will just have 
commenced.” 

The two hours spent, we were taken off 
by the club steward. It was a glorious 
moonlight night. A very gentle wind 
was coming out of the west. Up went 
the mainsail, after which B got up the 
anchor and we were off. 

Gliding down stream, we were over- 
taken by an occasional tug, with its string 
of barges. B , who was not yet used 
to judging distances, thought the tug’s 
lights were right on the top of us when in 
reality they were quite a hundred yards 
away. Shooting bridges was also an 
exciting business for him ; he had to ease 
off the peak halyard to clear each bridge, 
and his anxiety to do it long before it was 
necessary was quite amusing. 

On we floated, getting the best of the 
tide through the droning city, B 
constantly praising the nocturnal beauty 
of the river. Charing Cross, with the 
lights -of the Cecil, the Savoy, and the 
Embankment, is truly delightful from the 
low level of the river, and he had not 
finished raving about it until we were 
shooting under Blackfriars Bridge with its 
slimy companion over which belated 
trains were roaring. 

Here I had to warn him that we were 
approaching the Pool of London, which 
commences at London Bridge, where 
three big waves are for some unaccount- 
able reason always encountered immedi- 
ately after passing under the bridge with 
the ebb tide. 

The Pool is the Zone of Horror to 
many of the yachtsmen who keep their 
craft upon the upper Thames and who 














occasionally drop down to the sea. 
Thereare several reasons for this. First it 
is the point upon which the traffic of the 
Thames is centred; next it is crowded 
upon either bank by tall warehouses, that 
make the wind come in puffs practically 
from all directions in a series of whirl- 
winds most embarrassing to the skippers 
of small sailing craft ; then the steam tugs 
are permitted to go at top speed, and 
throw up such a wash as to make a small 
yacht jump her nose clean out to about 
midship and come down smack upon the 
crest of the following wash. 

Beyond we could see the Lower Pool 
through the Tower Bridge, which was 
raised to allow the passing under of a 
huge steamer, just arrived, apparently, 
from the Baltic, her decks piled with 
timber. She gave four deep shrieks upon 
her siren, followed by two others. 

“What's that for?” asked B ‘ 

“The first four mean that she is stop- 
ping, and theother two that sheis directing 
her course to port; we have to do the 
latter until we see only her green light.” 

Once past Tower Bridge the river 
becomes dark and dreary, and by then the 
moon had deserted us. 

An occasional little white light with a 
black smear above it would loom up as 
we overtuok a sailing barge. 

We in turn were overtaken by steamers 
outward bound. 

Passing Greenwich the river takes a 
sharp bend. 

“The wind is freshening a bit, isn’t it ?” 
said B : 

But the wind was just the same, though 
we were now for the first time close 
hauled and sailing against it, and this, of 
course, is not the same thing as _ having 
the wind aft. 

Was it mental telepathy that caused 
B to ask if I had ever been inter- 
fered with in sailing down the river? It 
must have been, for it was just here, when 
rounding Blackwall Point, a spit of mud 
which runs out into the middle of the 
river, that I, accompanied by a friend, 
was stopped by two river hooligans at 
2 a.m., who unsuccessfully attempted 
blackmail. We were drifting down with 
hardly a breath of wind when they crossed 
our bows in a rowing boat and accused us 
of breaking regulations with regard to side- 
lights, said they would tell the police, 
and used other futile threats, the dire 
consequences of which were intended to 
































A group of yachts off Burnham. 
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fill us with dread. They dogged us until 
the lights of Woolwich hove in sight. It 
was an unpleasant experience, for I had 
considerable difficulty in steering my boat 
clear of their tarred sides ; and although it 
might have been serious, it ended in their 
clearing off when I compromised so far 
as to tell them the name of the yacht. 
Apart from this affair I have not met with 
anything 
but court- 
esy from 
t. 4 
people in 
a district 
which is 
pregnant 
with the 
possibi- 
lities of 
crime. 
To re- 
sume our 
journey 
we had 
the wind 
aft again, 
and were 
soon at 
Wool- 
wich, 
steering 
in be- 
tweenthe 
North 
Bankand 
a crowd 
of an- 
chored 
sailing 
barges. 


We had 
a snug 
berth, 


wherethe 
wash of 
passing 
steamers 
would 
not set us dancing too much. The 
dawn meanwhile budding into day, I 
set to work to cook a meal, and show 
B—— how to fix the  sleeping-tent. 
This done, inside blankets stitched up 
into sleeping-bags, we were soon in the 
Land of Nod. 


Up by ten o’clock. A beautiful morn- 
ing, with a smart wind dead against us. 





All snug for the night: Hole Haven. 
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During breakfast, which in sailing is 
always the biggest and best meal of the 
day, B—— surprised me by his flow of 
nautical terms ; his memory of the names 
of the ropes, etc., was remarkable. 

“We shall have to get out of here 
under the jib only; you get the hook up, 
and when I bring her round get up the 
mainsail. Got your hook? Right: now 
get the 
mainsail 
on her; 
up with 
itquickly. 
+ Rat's 
it; now 
come and 
take her 
whilst I 
stow the 
hook. 
Keep the 
flag point- 
ing as it 
is now, 
don’t let 
her fly 
into the 
wind. 
That’s 
it,” and 
the little 
rater was 
footing 
along 
with a 
novice at 
the helm 
—but I 
must say 
a pro- 
mising 
novice 
whilst I 
made a 
tidy ship. 

Pass- 
ing a 
bone 
mill, known to the bargemen as the 
Perfume Works, we soon had the town 
of Erith in sight. Here the river takes 
a sharp bend, and the tide tumbles 
over itself, causing an unusual com- 
motion, in which it pays us to re- 
main, for there it is strongest, and the 
more one uses these currents and 
avoids the eddies the quicker will be the 
passage, ‘ 
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“We should be in Hole Haven in 
three hours.” 

Tacking along to Purfleet, a pretty 
village, we entered Long Reach, where 
is a measured mile marked upon the 
bank by which we timed our progress. 

Gravesend, with its crowds of shipping, 
is a fine old town. There was a Union 
Castle Liner entering ‘Tilbury Dock, and 
taking up the greater part of the river’s 
width as she turned in. 

Tilbury fort remains a picturesque relic, 
which is in great contradistinction to the 
modern hotel upon the same bank. A 
little farther on we sighted the Ovens 
Buoy, and beyond it Mucking Reach, 
where the wind was tearing up the 
tide-born water, and _ causing nasty, 
steep, short waves with white caps of 
foam. 

“We're going to catch it here, old 
man ; button up your oily. Get on your 
sou’wester,-and pass mine. That’s right. 
Now take her just a minute whilst I get 
a reef down.” A cheery “ Right ho!” 
from B was quite what was wanted ; 
but he looked rather excited by the time 
the reef was down and I resumed the 
tiller. ‘° 

Getting a reef down is a rather fright- 
ening business to the uninitiated; the 
boat punching about helplessly and spray 
flying half the height of the mast doesn’t 
tend to reassure him. 

However, when it was down we were 
much more comfortable, and ultimately 
got to the end of the Reach, which in 
prevailing winds is the worst bit of the 
whole river. Passing the Mucking Light- 
house, we entered Sea Reach, where 
shaking out the reef we sailed along 
merrily for Hole Haven, feeling the gentle 
heave of the sea. 

Hole Haven is exactly like a bit of 
Holland, the Dutch Eel Schuiyts always 
to be found there adding much to the 
resemblance. 

Combined lunch and tea over, and the 
ship made snug, we lowered our flag to 
half-mast to attract the attention of the 
coastguards at the mouth of the Haven, 
one of whom took us ashore. 

B was greatly surprised when he 
ascended to the top of the sea wall to 
find a_ prosperous-looking stretch of 
meadow land with a farm here and there 
as he gazed at Canvey Island for the 
first time. 

We left Hole Haven at dawn (Friday), 
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with the wind aft, bound for Harwich 
long sail of some fifty knots. 

It was rather hazy in Sea Reach, so we 
set compass course for Southend Pier, 
passing the Chapman Lighthouse. Sea 
Reach was as usual crowded with bawlies 
shrimping, and barges beating up with 
the flood tide, against which we were 
struggling. Liners, tramps, fish-carriers, 
hoppers, barques, brigantines, schooners, 
and indeed every type of craft were here 
to delight our eyes. We heard the thump, 
thump, thump of distant steamers, and 
away out seawards the dim notes of fog- 
horns. 

Southend Pier and the Nore Lightship 
passed, we had the ebb tide with us up 
the Swin Channel. Passing the Mouse 
Lightship in the distance, it began to 
blow pretty freshly, and the mast was 
bending like a reed under the spreading 
mainsail and bellying spinnaker, and the 
back stay-runner was straining and 
twanging with the pressure put upon it. 
Passing the Maplin Lighthouse we sighted 
the Swin Middle Lightship, and we then 
met the new flood tide, which soon began 
to cause a commotion and a totally 
different aspect to the sea ; rolling waves, 
breaking into foam here and there, were 
now overtaking us. But we hadn’t much 
of it, for we soon got to the Wallet 
Spitway, a shallow channel between the 
Buxy and Gunfleet Sands. As we entered 
this channel Clacton Cliffs rose up in 
front of us, this being our first sight of 
land since leaving Southend Pier. 

Passing Walton-on-the-Naze, we sighted 
Harwich lights, just beginning to assert 
themselves in the fading daylight. Har- 
wich is rather a difficult port to make, 
but with the help of the chart and the 
leading lights we were soon there. Dead 
tired, we slept like tops until the alarm 
clock turned us out in the morning. 

(Saturday.) Off again; homeward 
bound, but upon another route, which 
enabled us to go ashore at Clacton, after 
which we turned up the Colne River and 
had tea at Brightlingsea. Here most of 
the crack yachts lie up for the winter, 
and the population consists chiefly of 


a 


yacht hands and professional yacht 
masters. 
I have not space to describe the 


beauties of West Mersey, and the River 
Blackwater, which we visited previously 
to entering the Crouch, which river is not 
picturesque unless it is crowded with 


= 
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yachts making out to sea for the week- 
end. I have here seen as many as three 
hundred yachts of all sizes under way. 

Six miles from its mouth lies the town 
of Burnham, a beautiful little place almost 
entirely devoted to yachting. B was 
greatly impressed by the number of craft 
at their moorings opposite the town—a 
fleet of some five hundred yachts. 

Leaving Burnham on Monday, we 
turned up the Roach, which enters the 
Crouch about three miles from the mouth, 
and so threading our way through narrow 
waterways we joined the sea again through 
Haven Gore Creek. Here we found the 
tide had not yet reached the creek, so we 
had to wait for high water. At the mouth 
we saw and heard the thundering breakers 
upon the Maplin Sands, which, with only 
just enough water, we crossed. The 
artillery practice going on at Shoeburyness 
had to stop until we were out of range. 
Here we had a rough bit of sea as we 
crossed our outward track and made past 
the Nore for Sheerness, so after a little 
turn up the Medway and a sleep at 
Queenborough we were homeward bound, 
saying good-bye to the open sea as we 
rounded Grain Spit. We reached Wap- 
ping by 3 a.m. 

During the tow we had to Hammer- 
smith, B expressed the intention of 
buying a small yacht, and asked in- 
numerable questions with regard to cost 
and up-keep, etc.—some details of which 
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may surprise the reader, who probably 
has the popular notion that the owner 
of even a small yacht requires a long 
pocket, which is an absurd idea spread 
abroad by the individuals who write of 
the “ floating palaces ” to be found upon 
the Solent during Cowes Week. 

Such a boat as the Dorothy would cost, 
new, anything from £100 to £150; she 
was two years old when I bought her 
for £25. I take a special pleasure in 
attending to all the rigging myself, which 
every man who goes to sea should be 
capable of doing. 

The painting every year upon an 
average costs £3. A further £2 each 
year laid aside for renewing gear, sails, 
etc., would be sufficient. Mooring fee 
42 to £3 for each summer, and for 
laying up during the winter £1. 

The cost of food, methylated spirit, 
and paraffin is all you need spend upon 
such a voyage as I have described. If 
this is subtracted from the cost of an 
ordinary holiday of the same duration, 
and the balance added to the credit of 
the up-keep of the yacht, the annual out- 
lay will be hardly worth speaking about. 

These details explained to B and 
the boat moored, we stepped ashore, and 
looked at ourselves in the mirror. Our 
beards were a quarter of an inch long, 
our faces the colour of copper, we tingled 
with health—and the ship’s log had reeled 
off some two hundred and thirty knots. 
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“ A darkened city with one hideous red scar of flames.” 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR, 


AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FARED 
WHILE IT LASTED, 


BY H. G. WELLS. 








CHAPTER VII. 


” 


** VATERLAND 


$1. 


ND then above the flames of 
A Manhattan Island came a battle, 
the first battle in the air. ‘The 
Americans had realised the price their 
waiting game must cost, and struck with 
all the strength they had, if haply they 
mizht still save New York from this mad 
Prince of Blood and Iron, and from fire 
and death. 

They came down upon the Germans 
on the wings of a great gale in the twi- 
light, amidst thunder and rain. They 
came from the yards of Washington and 
Philadelphia, full tilt in two squadrons ; 
and but for one sentinel air-ship hard by 
Trenton, the surprise would have been 
complete. 

The Germans, sick and weary with 
destruction, and half empty of ammunition, 
were facing up into the weather when the 
news of this onset reached them. New 
York they had left behind to the south- 
eastward, a darkened city with one 
hideous red scar of flames. All the air- 
ships rolled and staggered, bursts of hail- 
storm bore them down and forced them 
to fight their way up again; the air had 
become bitterly cold. ‘he Prince was 
on the point of issuing orders to drop 
earthward and trail copper lightning 
chains when the news of the aeroplane 
attack came to him. He faced his fleet 
in line abreast south, had the drachen- 
flieger manned and held ready to cast 
loose, and ordered a general ascent into 
the freezing clearness above the wet and 
darkness, 

The news of what was imminent came 
slowly to Bert’s perceptions. He was 
standing in the mess-room at the time, 
and the evening rations were being served 


THE IS DISABLED. 


out. He had resumed Butteridge’s coat 
and gloves, and in addition he had 
wrapped his blanket about him. He was 


dipping his bread into his soup and was 
biting off big mouthfuls. His legs were 
wide apart, and he leant against the parti- 
tion in order to steady himself amidst the 
pitching and oscillation of the air-ship. 
The men about him looked tired and 
depressed ; a few talked, but most were 
sullen and thoughtful,-and one or two 
were air-sick. They all seemed to share 
the peculiarly outcast feeling that had 
followed the murders of the evening, a 
sense of a land beneath them, and an 
outraged humanity grown more hostile 
than the sea. 

Then the news lit them. A red-faced 
sturdy man, a man with light eyelashes 
and a scar, appeared in the doorway and 
shouted something in German that mani- 
festly startled every one. Bert felt the 
shock of the altered tone though he 
could not understand a word that was 
said. The announcement was followed 
by a pause, and then a great outcry of 
questions and suggestions. Even the air- 
sick men flushed and spoke, For some 
minutes the mess-room was Bedlam, and 
then, as if it were a confirmation of the 
news, came the shrill ringing of the bells 
that called the men to their posts. 

Bert with pantomime suddenness found 
himself alone. 

“What’s up?” he said, though he 
partly guessed. 

He stayed only to gulp down the 
remainder of his soup, and then ran 
along the swaying passage and, clutching 
tightly, down the ladder to the little 
gallery. The weather hit him like cold 
water squirted from a hose. ‘The air-ship 
engaged in some new feat of atmospheric 
Jiu-Jitsu. He drew his blanket closer 
about him, clutching with one straining 
hand. He found himself tossing in a 
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wet twilight, with nothing to be seen but 
mist pouring past him. Above him the 
air-ship was warm with lights and busy 
with the movements of men going to 
their quarters. ‘Then abruptly the lights 
went out, and the Vaterland with bounds 
and twists and strange writhings was 
fighting her way up the air. 

He had a glimpse, as the Vaterland 
rolled over, of some large buildings 
burning close below them, a quivering 
acanthus of flames, and then he saw in- 
distinctly through the driving weather 
another air-ship wallowing along like a por- 
poise, and also working up. Presently the 
clouds swallowed her again for a time, 
and then she came back to sight as a 
dark and whale-like monster, amidst 
streaming weather. The air was full of 
flappings and pipings, of void, gusty 
shouts and noises; it buffeted him and 
confused him; ever and again his atten- 
tion became rigid—a blind and deaf 
balancing and clutching. 

“Wow !” 

Something fell past him out of the 
vast darknesses above and vanished into 
the tumults below, going obliquely down- 
ward. It was a German drachenflieger. 
The thing was going so fast he had but 
an instant apprehension of the dark 
figure of the aeronaut crouched together 
clutching at his wheel. It might be a 
manceuvre, but it looked like a catas- 
trophe. 

“ Gaw!” said Bert. 

“ Pup-pup-pup,” went a gun somewhere 
in the mirk ahead, and suddenly and 
quite horribly the Vater/and lurched, and 
Bert and the sentinel were clinging to 
the rail for dear life. ‘“ Bang!” came 
a vast impact out of the zenith, followed 
by another huge roll, and all about him 
the tumbled clouds flashed red and lurid 
in response to flashes unseen, revealing 
immense gulfs. The rail went right 
overhead, and he was hanging loose in 
the air holding on to it. 

For a time Bert’s whole mind and 
being was given to clutching. ‘I’m 
going into the cabin,” he said, as the 
air-ship righted again and brought back 
the galley floor to his feet. He began to 
make his way cautiously towards the ladder. 
““Whee—wow!” he cried as the whole 





gallery reared itself up forward and then 

piunged down like a desperate horse. 
Crack! Bang! Bang! Bang! And 

then hard upon this little rattle of shots 


and bombs came, all about him, envelop- 
ing him, engulfing him, immense and 
overwhelming, a quivering white blaze 
of lightning and a thunder-clap that was 
like the bursting of a world. 

Just for the instant before that ex- 
plosion, the universe seemed to be 
standing still in a shadowless glare. 

It was then he saw the American aero- 
plane. He saw it in the light of the 
flash as a thing altogether motionless. 
Even its screw appeared still, and its 
men were rigid dolls. (For it was so 
near he could see the men upon it quite 
distinctly.) Its stern was tilting down 
and the whole machine was heeling over. 
It was of the Colt-Coburn-Langley 
pattern, with double uptilted -wings and 
the screw ahead, and the men were in 
a boat-like body netted over. From this 
very light long body, magazine guns 
projected on either side. One thing that 
was strikingly odd and wonderful in 
that moment of revelation was that the 
left upper wing was burning downward 
with a reddish, smoky flame. But this 
was not the most wonderful thing. about 
this apparition. The most wonderful 
thing was that it and a German air- 
ship five hundred yards below were 
threaded as it were on the lightning 
flash, which turned out of its path as if to 
take them, and that out from the corners 
and projecting points of its huge wings 
everywhere, little branching thorn-trees 
of lightning were streaming. 

Like a picture Bert saw these things, 
a picture a little blurred by a thin veil of 
wind-torn mist. 

The crash of the thunder-clap followed 
the flash and seemed a part of it, so that 
it is hard to say whether Bert was the 
rather deafened or blinded in that 
instant. 

And then darkness, utter darkness, and 
a heavy report, and a thin small sound 
of voices that went wailing downward 
into the abyss below. 


§ 2. 


There followed upon these things a 
long, deep swaying of the air-ship, and 
then Bert began a struggle to get back to 
his cabin. He was drenched and cold 
and terrified beyond measure, and now 
more than a little air-sick. It seemed to 
him that the strength had gone out of his 
knees and hands, and that his feet had 
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become icily slippery over the metal they 
trod upon. But that was because a thin 
film of ice had frozen upon the gallery. 

He never knew how long his ascent of 
the ladder back into the air-ship took 
him, but in his dreams afterwards, when 
he recalled it, that experience seemed to 
last for hours. Below, above, around him 
were gulfs, monstrous gulfs of howling 
wind and eddies of dark, whirling snow- 
flakes, and he was protected from it all 
by a little metal grating and a rail, a 
grating and rail that seemed madly in- 
furiated with him, passionately eager to 
wrench him off and toss him into the 
tumult of space. 

Once he had a fancy that a bullet tore 
by his ear, and that the clouds and snow- 
flakes were lit by a flash, but he never 
even turned his head to see what new 
assailant whirled past them in the void. 
He wanted to get into the passage! He 
wanted to get into the passage! He 
wanted to get into the passage! Would 
the arm by which he was clinging hold 
out, or would it give way and snap? A 
handful of hail smacked him in the face, 
so that for a time he was breathless and 
nearly insensible. Hold tight, Bert! He 
renewed his efforts. 

He found himself, with an enormous 
sense of relief and warmth, in the passage. 
The passage was behaving like a dice- 
box, its disposition was evidently to rattle 
him about and then throw him out again. 
He hung on with the convulsive clutch 
of instinct until the passage lurched down 
ahead. Then he would make a short 
run cabin-ward, and clutch again as the 
fore-end rose. 

3ehold! He was in the cabin! 

He snapped to the door, and for a 
time he was not a human being, he was 
a case of air-sickness. He wanted to get 
somewhere that would fix him, that he 
needn’t clutch. He opened the locker 
and got inside among the loose articles, 
and sprawled there helplessly, with his 
head sometimes bumping one side and 
sometimes the other. The lid shut upon 
him with a click. He did not care then 
what was happening any more. He did 
not care who fought who, or what bullets 
were fired or explosions occurred. He 
did not care if presently he was shot or 
smashed to pieces. He was full of feeble, 
inarticulate rage and despair. ‘“ Foolery!” 
he said, his one exhaustive comment on 
human enterprise, adventure, war, and 


the chapter of accidents that had entangled 
him. ‘‘Foolery! Ugh!” He included 
the order of the universe in that com- 
prehensive condemnation. He wished 
he was dead. 

He saw nothing of the stars, as pre- 
sently the Vater/and cleared the rush and 
confusion of the lower weather, nor of the 
duel she fought with two circling aero- 
planes—how they shot her rearmost 
chambers through, and how she fought 
them off with explosive bullets and turned 
to run as she did so. 

The rush and swoop of these wonderful 
night birds was all lost upon him ; their 
heroic dash and self-sacrifice. The Vater- 
Zand was rammed, and for some moments 
she hung on the verge of destruction, and 
sinking swiftly, with the American aero- 
plane entangled with her smashed pro- 
peller, and the Americans trying to 
scramble aboard. It signified nothing to 
Bert. ‘To him it conveyed itself simply 
as vehement swaying.. Foolery! When 
the American air-ship dropped off at last, 
with most of its crew shot or fallen, 
Bert in his locker appreciated nothing 
but that the Vaterland had taken a 
hideous upward leap. 

But then came infinite relief, incredibly 
blissful relief. ‘The rolling, the pitching, 
the struggle ceased, ceased instantly and 
absolutely. The Vater/and was no longer 
fighting the gale; her smashed and ex- 
ploded engines throbbed no more; she 
was disabled and driving before the wind 
as smoothly as a balloon, a huge, wind- 
spread, tattered cloud of aerial wreckage. 

To Bert it was no more than the end 
of a series of disagreeable sensations. 
He was not curious to know what had 
happened to the air-ship, nor what had 
happened to the battle. For a long time 
he lay waiting apprehensively for the 
pitching and tossing and his qualms to 
return, and so lying, boxed up in the 
locker, he presently fell asleep. 


§ 3. 


He awoke tranquil but very stuffy, 
and at the same time very cold, and 
quite unable to recollect where he could 
be. His head ached, and his breath was 
suffocated. He had been dreaming con- 
fusedly of Edna, and desert dervishes, 
and of riding bicycles in an extremely 
perilous manner through the upper air 
amidst a pyrotechnic display of crackers 





‘It was then he saw the American aeroplane, It was of the Colt-Coburn-Langley pattern, #ith double 


' 





ttern, #ith double uptilted wings and the screw ahead, and the men were in a boat-like body netted over.” 
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and Bengal lights—to the great annoyance 
of a sort of composite person made up 
of the Prince and Mr. Butteridge. ‘hen 
for some reason Edna and he had begun 
to cry pitifully for each other, and he 
woke up with wet eyelashes into this 
ill-ventilated darkness of the locker. 
He would never see Edna any more, never 
see Edna any more. 

He thought he must be back in the 
bedroom behind the cycle shop at the 
bottom of Bun Hill, and he was sure 
the vision he had had of the destruction 
of a magnificent city, a city quite in- 
credibly great and splendid, by means 
of bombs, was no more than a particularly 
vivid dream. 

“Grubb!” he called, anxious to tell 
him. 

The answering silence, and the dull 
resonance of the locker to his voice, 
supplementing the stifling quality of the 
air, set going a new train of ideas. He 
lifted up his hands and feet, and met 
an inflexible resistance. He was in a 
coffin, he thought! He had been buried 
alive! He gave way at once to wild 
panic. ‘’Elp!” he screamed. ‘“’Elp!” 
and drummed with his feet, and kicked 
and struggled. “Let me out! Let me 


out!” 
For some seconds he struggled with 
this intolerable horror, and then the 


side of his imagined coffin gave way, and 
he was flying out into daylight. ‘Then 
he was rolling about on what seemed 
to be a padded floor with Kurt, and being 
punched and sworn at lustily. 

He sat up. His head bandage had 
become loose and got over one eye, and 
he whipped the whole thing off. Kurt 
was also sitting up, a yard away from 
him, pink as ever, wrapped in blankets, 
and with an aluminium diver’s helmet 
over his knee, staring at him with a 
severe expression, and rubbing his downy, 
unshaven chin. They were both on a 
slanting floor of crimson padding, and 
above them was an opening like a long 
low cellar flap that Bert by an effort 
perceived to be the cabin door in a 
half-inverted condition. ‘The whole cabin 
had in fact turned on its side. 

“What the deuce do you mean by 
it, Smallways?” said Kurt, “jumping 
out of that locker when I was certain you 
had gone overboard with the rest of 
them ? Where have you been?” 


“What's up?” asked Bert. 
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“This end of the airship is up. Most 
other things are down.” 

“‘ Was there a battle ?” 

“There was.” 

“Who won ?” 

“‘T haven’t seen the papers, Smallways. 
We left before the finish. We got 
disabled and unmanageable, and our 
colleagues — consorts I mean—were too 
busy most of them to trouble about us, 
and the wind blew us—Heaven knows 
where the wind 7s blowing us. It blew 
us right out of action at the rate of eighty 
miles an hour or so. Gott! what a 
wind that was! What a fight! And 
here we are!” 

“Where?” 

“In the air, Smallways—in the air! 
When we get down on the earth again we 
shan’t know what to do with our legs.” 

“ But what’s below us?” 

*“* Canada, to the best of my knowledge 
—and a jolly bleak, empty, inhospitable 
country it looks.” 

** But why ain’t we right ways up?” 

Kurt made no answer for a space. 

“Last I remember was seeing a sort 
of flying-machine in a lightning flash,” 
said Bert. ‘“‘Gaw! that was ’orrible. 
Guns going off! ‘Things explodin’! 
Clouds and “ail. Pitching and tossing. 
I got so scared and desperate—and sick. 
. . . You don’t know how the fight came 
off ?” 

“Not a bit of it. I was up with my 
squad in those divers dresses, inside the 
gas-chambers, with sheets of silk for 
caulking. We couldn't see a_ thing 
outside except the lightning flashes. I 
never saw one of those American aero- 
planes. Just saw the shots flicker through 
the chambers and sent off men for the 
tears. We caught fire a bit—not much, 
you know. We were too wet, so the fires 
spluttered out before we banged. And 
then one of their infernal things dropped 
out of the air on us and rammed. Didn't 
you feel it ?” 

“TI felt everything,” 
didn’t notice any. particular smash——’ 

“They must have been pretty desperate 
if they meant it. They slashed down on 
us like a knife ; simply ripped the after gas- 
chambers like gutting herrings, crumpled 
up the engines and screw. Most of the 
engines dropped out as they fell off us, or 
we'd have grounded—but the rest is sort 
of dangling. We just turned up our nose 
to the heavens and stayed there. Eleven 


said Bert. “I 
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men rolled off us from various points, 
and poor old Winterfeld fell through the 
door of the Prince’s cabin into the chart- 
room and broke his ankle. Also we got 
our electric gear shot or carried away—no 
one knows how. ‘That’s the position, 
Smallways. We’re driving through the 
air like a common aerostat, at the mercy 
of the elements, almost due north— 
probably to the North Pole. We don’t 
know what aeroplanes the Americans 
have, or anything at all about it. Very 
likely we have finished ’em up. One 
fouled us, one was struck by lightning, 
some of the men sawa third upset, appar- 
ently just for fun. ‘They were going cheap 
anyhow. Also we’ve lost most of our 
drachenflieger. They just skated off into 
the night. No stability in’em. ‘That’s 
all. We don’t know if we’ve won or lost. 
We don’t know if we’re at war with the 
British Empire yet or at peace. Con- 
sequently we daren’t get down. We 
don’t know what we are up to or what we 
are going to do. Our Napoleon is alone, 
forward, and I suppose he’s rearranging 
his plans. Whether New York was our 
Moscow or not remains to be seen. 
We’ve had a high old time and murdered 
no end of people! War! Noble war! 
I’m sick of it this morning. I like sitting 
in rooms right way up and not on slippery 
partitions. I’m a civilised man. I keep 
thinking of old Albrecht and the Sar 
barossa.... I feel I want a wash and 
kind words and a quiet home. When 
I look at you, I kxow I want a wash. 
Gott!”—he stifled a vehement yawn— 
** What a Cockney tadpole of a ruffian you 
look !” 

“ Can we get any grub ?” asked Bert. 

“ Heaven knows!” said Kurt. 

He meditated upon Bert for a time. 
“So far as I can judge, Smallways,” he 
said, “the Prince will probably want to 
throw you overboard—next time he thinks 
of you. He certainly will if he sees you. 
... After all, you know, you came 
als Ballast. ... And we shall have to 
lighten ship extensively pretty soon. Un- 
less I’m mistaken, the Prince will wake up 
presently and start doing things with tre- 
mendous vigour. . .. I’ve taken a 
fancy to you. It’s the English strain in 
me. You're a rum little chap. I shan’t 
like seeing you whizz down the air... . 
You'd better make yourself useful, Small- 
ways. I think I shall requisition you for 
my squad. You'll have to work, you 


know, and be infernally intelligent, and all 
that. And you'll have to hang about 
upside down a bit. Still, it’s the best 
chance you have. We shan’t carry pas- 
sengers much farther this trip,-I fancy. 
Ballast goes overboard—if we don’t want 
to ground precious soon and be taken 
prisoners of war. The Prince won’t do 
that anyhow. He'll be game to the 
last.” 


§ 4. 


By means of a folding chair, which was 
still in its place behind the door, they got 
to the window and looked out in turn and 
contemplated a sparsely wooded country 
below, with no railways nor roads, and 
only occasional signs of habitation. Then 
a bugle sounded, and Kurt interpreted it 
as a summons tofood. They got through 
the door and clambered with some diffi- 
culty up the nearly vertical passage, hold- 
ing on desperately with toes and finger-tips, 
to the ventilating perforations in its floor. 
The mess stewards had found their fireless 
heating arrangements intact, and there was 
hot cocoa for the officers and hot soup for 
the men. 

Bert’s sense of the queerness of this 
experience was so keen that it blotted out 
any fear he might have felt. Indeed, he 
was far more interested now than afraid. 
He seemed to have touched down to the 
bottom of fear and abandonmentovernight. 
He was growing accustomed to the idea 
that he would probably be killed presently, 
that this strange voyage in the air was in 
all probability his death journey. No 
human being can keep permanently afraid : 
fear goes at last to the back of one’s mind, 
accepted, and shelved, and done with. 
He squatted over his soup, sopping it up 
with his bread, and contemplated his 
comrades. They were all rather yellow 
and dirty with four-day beards, and they 
grouped themselves in the tired, unpremedi- 
tated manner of men ona wreck. ‘They 
talked little. The situation perplexed 
them beyond any suggestion of ideas. 
Three had been hurt in the pitching up of 
the ship during the fight, and one had a 
bandaged bullet wound. It was incredible 
that this little band of men had committed 
murder and massacre on a scale beyond 
precedent. None of them who squatted 
on the sloping gas-padded partition, soup 
mug in hand, seemed really guilty of any- 
thing of the sort, seemed really capable 
of hurting a dog wantonly. ‘They were 
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all so manifestly built for homely chalets 
on the solid earth and carefully tilled fields 
and blond wives and cheery merrymaking. 
The red-faced sturdy man with light eye- 
lashes who had brought the first news 
of the air battle to the men’s mess had 
finished his soup, and with an expression 
of maternal solicitude was readjusting the 
bandages of a youngster whose arm had 
been sprained. 

Bert was crumbling the last of his 
bread into the last of his soup, eking it 
out as long as possible, when suddenly he 
became aware that every one was looking 
at a pair of feet that were dangling across 
the down-turned open doorway. Kurt 
appeared and squatted across the hinge. 
In some mysterious way he had shaved 
his face and smoothed down his light 
golden hair. He looked extraordinarily 
cherubic. ‘ Der Prinz,” he said. 

A second pair of boots followed, making 
wide and magnificent gestures in their 
attempts to feel the door frame. Kurt 
guided them to a foothold, and the Prince, 
shaved and brushed and beeswaxed and 
clean and big and terrible, slid down into 
position astride of the door. All the men 
and Bert also stood up and saluted. 

The Prince surveyed them with the 
gesture of a man who sits a steed. The 
head of the Kapitén appeared beside 
him. 

Then Bert had a terrible moment. 
The blue blaze of the Prince’s eye fell 
upon him, the great finger pointed, a 
question was asked. Kurt intervened 
with explanations. 

“So,” said the Prince, and Bert was 
disposed of. 

‘Then the Prince addressed the men in 
short, heroic sentences, steadying himself 
on the hinge with one hand and waving 
the other in a fine variety of gesture. 
What he said Bert could not tell, but he 
perceived that their demeanour changed, 
their backs stiffened. ‘They began to 
punctuate the Prince’s discourse with cries 
of approval. At the end their leader burst 
into song and all the men with him. “ Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,” they chanted 
in deep, strong tones, with an immense 
moral uplifting. It was glaringly inappro- 
priate in a damaged, half-overturned and 
sinking air-ship, which had been disabled 
and blown out of action after inflicting 
the cruellest bombardment in the world’s 
history; but it was immensely stirring 
nevertheless. Bert was deeply moved. 


He could not sing any of the words of 
Luther’s great hymn, but he opened his 
mouth and emitted loud, deep, and par- 
tially harmonious notes. et 

Far below, this deep chanting struck on 
the ears of a little camp of Christianised 
half-breeds who were lumbering. They 
were breakfasting, but they rushed out 
cheerfully, quite prepared for the Second 
Advent. ‘They stared at the shattered 
and twisted Vaterland, driving before the 
gale, amazed beyond words. In so many 
respects it was like their idea of the 
Second Advent, and then again in so many 
respects it wasn’t. They stared at its 
passage,awe-stricken and perplexed beyond 
their power of words. ‘The hymn ceased. 
‘Then after a long interval a voice came 
out of heaven. ‘ Vat id diss blace here 
galled itself? vat?” 

They made no answer. Indeed they 
did not understand, though the question 
repeated itself. 

And at last the monster drove away 
northward over a crest of pine woods and 
was no more seen. ‘They fell into a hot 
and long disputation. . . . 

‘The hymn ended. ‘The Prince’s legs 
dangled up the passage again, and every 
one was briskly prepared for heroic 
exertion and triumphant acts. ‘‘ Small- 
ways!” cried Kurt, “come here! ” 


§ 5. 


Then Bert, under Kurt’s direction, had 
his first experience of the work of an 
air-sailor. 

The immediate task before the captain 
of the Vater/and was a very simple one. 
He had to keep afloat. The wind, though 
it had fallen from its earlier violence, 
was still blowing strongly enough to 
render the grounding of so clumsy a mass 
extremely dangerous, even if it had been 
desirable for the Prince to land in in- 
habited country, and so risk capture. It 
was necessary to keep the air-ship up 
until the wind fell, and then, if possible, 
to descend in some lonely district of the 
Territory where there would be a chance 
of repair or rescue by some searching 
consort. In order to do this weight had 
to be dropped, and Kurt was detailed 
with a dozen men to climb down among 
the wreckage of the deflated air-chambers 
and cut the stuff clear, portion by 
portion, as the air-ship sank. So Bert, 
armed with a sharp cutlass, found him- 














self clambering about upon netting four 
thousand feet up in the air, trying to 
understand Kurt when he_ spoke in 
English and to divine him when he used 
German. 

It was giddy work, but not nearly so 
giddy as a rather over-nourished reader 
sitting in a warm room might imagine. 
Bert found it quite possible to look down 
and contemplate the wild sub-arctic land- 
scape below, now devoid of any sign of 
habitation, a land of rocky cliffs and 
cascades and broad swirling desolate 
rivers, and of trees and thickets that grew 
more stunted and scrubby as the day 
wore on. Here and there on the hills 
were patches and pockets of snow. And 
over all this he worked, hacking away 
at the tough and slippery oiled silk and 
clinging stoutly to the netting. 

Presently they cleared and dropped a 
tangle of bent steel rods and wires from 
the frame, and a big chunk of. silk 
bladder. ‘That was trying. The air-ship 
flew up at once as this loose hamper 
parted. It seemed almost as though 
they were dropping all Canada. ‘The 
stuff spread out in the air and floated 
down and hit and twisted up in a nasty 
fashion on the lip of a gorge. Bert 
clung like a frozen monkey to his ropes 
and did not move a muscle for five 
minutes. 

But there was something very exhilarat- 
ing, he found, in this dangerous work, and 
above everything else, there was the 
sense of fellowship. He was no longer 
an isolated and distrustful stranger among 
these others, he had now a common 
object with them, he worked with a 
friendly rivalry to get through with his 
share before them. And he developed 
a great respect and affection for Kurt, 
which had hitherto been only latent in 
him. Kurt with a job to direct was 
altogether admirable: he was resourceful. 
helpful, considerate, swift. He seemed 
to be everywhere. One forgot his pink- 
ness, his light cheerfulness of manner. 
Directly one had trouble he was at hand 
with sound and confident advice. He 
was like an elder brother to his men. 

Altogether they cleared three consider- 
able chunks of wreckage, and then Bert 
was glad to clamber up into the cabins 
again and give place to a second squad. 
He and his companions were given hot 
coffee, and, indeed, even gioved as they 
were, the job had been a cold one. 
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They sat drinking it and regarding each 
other with satisfaction. One man spoke 
to Bert amiably in German, and Bert 
nodded and smiled. ‘Through Kurt, 
Bert, whose ankles were almost frozen, 
succeeded in getting a pair of top-boots 
from one of the disabled men. 

In the afternoon the wind abated 
greatly, and small, infrequent snowflakes 
came drifting by. Snow also spread more 
abundantly below, and the only trees were 
clumps of pine and spruce in the lower 
valleys. Kurt went with three men into 
the still intact gas-chambers, let out a 
certain quantity of gas fiom them, and 
prepared a series of ripping panels for 
the descent. Also the residue of the 
bombs and explosives in the magazine 
were thrown overboard and fell, detonat- 
ing loudly in the wilderness below. And 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, upon 
a wide and rocky plain within sight of 
snow-crested cliffs, the Vater/and ripped 
and grounded. 

It was necessarily a difficult and violent 
affair, for the Vater/and had not been 
planned for the necessities of a balloon. 
The captain got one panel ripped too 
soon and the others not soon enough. 
She dropped heavily, bounced clumsily, 
and smashed the hanging gallery into the 
fore-part, mortally injuring von Winter- 
feld, and then came down in a collapsing 
heap after dragging for some moments. 
The forward shield and its machine gun 
tumbled in upon the things below. Two 
men were hurt badly—one got a broken 
leg and one was internally injured—by 
flying rods and wires, and Bert was pinned 
for a time under the side. When at last 
he got clear and could take a view of the 
situation, the great black eagle that had 
started so splendidly from Franconia six 
evenings ago, sprawled deflated over the 
cabins of the air-ship and the frost-bitten 
rocks of this desolate place and looked a 
most unfortunate bird—-as though some 
one had caught it and wrung its neck and 
cast it aside. Several of the crew of the 
air-ship were standing about in silence, 
contemplating the wreckage and _ the 
empty wilderness into which they had 
fallen. Others were busy under the im- 
promptu tent made by the empty gas- 
chambers. The Prince had gone a little 
way off and was scrutinising the distant 
heights through his field-glass. ‘They had 
the appearance of old sea cliffs ; here and 
there were small clumps of conifers, and 
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in two places tall cascades. ‘The nearer 
ground was strewn with glaciated boulders 
and supported nothing but a_ stunted 
Alpine vegetation of compact clustering 
stems and stalkless flowers. No river 
was visible, but the air was full of the 
rush and babble of a torrent close at 
hand. A bleak and biting wind was 
blowing. Ever and again a_ snowflake 
drifted past. The springless frozen earth 
under Bert’s feet felt strangely dead and 
heavy after the buoyant air-ship. 


§ 6. 

So it came about that thac great and 
powerful Prince Karl Albert was for a 
time thrust out of the stupendous conflict 
he chiefly had been instrumental in pro- 
voking. The chances of battle and the 
weather conspired to maroon him in 
Labrador, and there he raged for six long 
days, while war and wonder swept the 
world. Nation rose against nation and 
air-fleet grappled air-fleet, cities blazed and 
men died in multitudes ; but in Labrador 
one might have dreamt that, except for a 
little noise of hammering, the world was 
at peace. 

There the encampment lay; from a 
distance the cabins, covered over with 
the silk of the balloon part, looked like a 
gipsy’s tent on a rather exceptional scale, 
and all the available hands were busy in 
building out of the steel of the framework 
a mast from which the Vaterland'’s elec- 
tricians might hang the long conductors 
of the apparatus for wireless telegraphy 
that was to link the Prince to the world 
again. ‘There were times when it seemed 
they would never rig that mast. From 
the onset the party suffered hardship. 
‘They were not too abundantly provisioned, 
and they were put on short rations ; and 
for all the thick garments they had, they 
were but ill equipped against the piercing 
wind and inhospitable violence of this 
wilderness. ‘The first night was spent in 
darkness and without fires. The engines 
that had supplied power were smashed 
and dropped far away to the south, and 
there was never a match among the 
company. It had been death to carry 
matches. All the explosives had been 
thrown out of the magazine, and it was 
only towards morning that the bird-faced 
man whose cabin Bert had taken in the 
beginning confessed to a brace of duelling 
pistols and cartridges, with which a fire 


could be started. Afterwards the lockers 
of the machine gun were found to contain 
a supply of unused ammunition. 

The night was a distressing one and 
seemed almost interminable. Hardly 
any one slept. There were seven 
wounded men aboard, and von Winter- 
feld’s head had been injured and he 
was shivering and in delirium, strug- 
gling with his attendant and shouting 
strange things about the burning of New 
York. The men crept together in the 
mess-room in the darkiing, wrapped in 
what they could find, and drank cocoa 
from the fireless heaters and listened to 
his cries. In the morning the Prince 
made them a speech about Destiny, and 
the God of his Fathers, and the pleasure 
and glory of giving one’s life for his 
dynasty, and a number of similar con- 
siderations that might otherwise have 
been neglected in that bleak wilderness. 
‘The men cheered without enthusiasm, and 
far away a wolf howled. 

Then they set to work, and for a week 
they toiled to put up a mast of steel, and 
hang from it a gridiron of copper wires 
two hundred feet by twelve. ‘The theme 
of all that time was work, work, continually, 
straining and toilsome work, and all the 
rest was grim hardship and evil chances, 
save for a certain wild splendour in the 
sunset and sunrise, in the torrents and 
drifting weather, in the wilderness about 
them. ‘They built and tended a ring of 
perpetual fires, gangs roamed for brush- 
wood and met with wolves, and the 
wounded men and their beds were 
brought out from the air-ship cabins, and 
put in shelters about the fires. There 
old von Winterfeld raved, and became 
quiet, and presently died, and three of the 
other wounded sickened for want of 
good food, while their fellows mended. 
These things happened, as it were, in the 
wings; the central facts before Bert’s 
consciousness were always firstly the 
perpetual toil, the holding and lifting, and 
lugging at heavy and clumsy masses, the 
tedious filing and winding of wires, 
and secondly, the Prince, urgent and 
threatening whenever a man _ relaxed. 
He would stand over them and point over 
their heads, southward into the empty sky. 
“ The world there,” he said in German, “ is 
waiting for us! Fifty Centuries come to 
their Consummation.” Bert did not under- 
stand the words, but he read the gesture. 
Several times the Prince grew angry: 
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** They clambered with some difficulty up the nearly vertical passage.” 
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once with a man who was working slowly, 
once with a man who stole a comrade’s 
ration. ‘The first he scolded and set toa 
more tedious task ; the second he struck 
in the face and ill-used. He did no work 
himself. ‘here was a clear space near 
the fires, in which he would walk up and 
down, sometimes for two hours together, 
with arms folded, muttering to himself of 
patience and his destiny. At times these 
mutterings broke out into rhetoric, into 
shouts and gestures that would arrest the 
workers ; they would stare at him until 
they perceived that his blue eyes glared 
and his waving hand addressed _ itself 
always to the southward hills. On Sunday 
the work ceased for half an hour, and the 
Prince preached on faith and God’s friend- 
ship for David, and afterwards they all 
sang “ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 

In an improvised hovel lay von Winter- 
feld, and all one morning he raved of the 
greatness of Germany. “Blut und 
Eisen!” he shouted, and then, as if in 
derision, ‘* Welt-Politik—ha, ha!” ‘Then 
he would explain complicated questions 
of polity to imaginary hearers, in low, wily 
tones. The other sick men kept still, 
listening to him. Bert’s distracted atten- 
tion would be recalled by Kurt: ‘ Small- 
ways, take that end. So!” 

Slowly, tediously, the great mast was 
rigged, and hoisted foot by foot into 
place. ‘The electricians had contrived 
a catchment pool and a wheel in the 
torrent close at hand—for the little Mul- 
hausen dynamo with its turbinal volute 
used by the telegraphists was quite adapt- 
able to water driving, and on the sixth 
day in the evening the apparatus was in 
working order and the Prince was calling 
—weakly indeed, but calling—to his air- 
fleet across the empty spaces of the 
world. For a time he called unheeded. 

The effect of that evening was to linger 
long in Bert’s memory. A red fire 
spluttered and blazed close by the elec- 
tricians at their work, and red gleams ran 
up the vertical steel mast and threads of 
copper wire towards the zenith. ‘The 
Prince sat on a rock close by, with his 
chin on his hand, waiting. Beyond and 
to the northward was the cairn that 
covered von Winterfeld, surmounted by 
a cross of steel, and from among the 
tumbled rocks in the distance the eyes 
of a wolf gleamed redly. On the other 
hand was the wreckage of the great 
air-ship and the men bivouacked about a 


second ruddy flare. They were all keep- 
ing very still, as if waiting to hear what 
news might presently be given them. 
Far away, across many hundreds of miles 
of desolation, other wireless masts were 
perhaps clicking, and snapping, and 
waking into responsive vibration. Perhaps 
they were not. Perhaps those throbs 
upon the ether wasted themselves upon 
a regardless world. When the men 
spoke, they spoke in low tones. Now 
and then a bird shrieked remotely, and 
once a wolf howled. All these things 
were set in the immense cold spaciousness 
of the wild. 


§ 7. 


Bert got the news last, and chiefly in 
broken English, from a linguist among 
his mates. It was only far on in the 
night that the weary telegraphist got an 
answer to his calls, but then the messages 
came clear and strong. And such news 
it was! 

“T say,” said Bert at his breakfast, 
amidst a great clamour, “tell us a bit.” 

“All de vorlt is at vor!” said the 
linguist, waving his cocoa in an illustrative 
manner, ‘‘all de vorlt is at vor!” 

Bert stared southward into the dawn. 
It did not seem so. 

“All de vorlt is at vor! They haf 
burn’ Berlin; they haf burn’ London ; 
they haf burn’ Hamburg and Paris. 
Chapan hass burn San Francisco. We 
haf mate a camp at Niagara. Dat is whad 
they are telling us. China has cot 
drachenflieger and luftschiffe beyont count- 
ing. All de worlt is at vor!” 

“Gaw!” said Bert. 

“Yess,” said the linguist, drinking his 
cocoa. ; 

“Burnt up London, ’ave they? Like 
we did New York ?” 

“It wass a bombardment.” 

“They don’t say anything about a 
place called Clapham, or Bun Hill, do 
they ?” 

“I haf heard noding,” said the lin- 
guist. 

That was all Bert could get for a time. 
But the excitement of all the men about 
him was contagious, and presently he saw 
Kurt standing alone, hands behind him, 
and looking at one of the distant water- 
falls very steadfastly. He went up and 
saluted, soldier-fashion. “Beg pardon, 
lieutenant,” he said, 
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Kurt turned his face. It was unusually 
grave that morning. “I was just thinking 
I would like to see that waterfall closer,” 
he said. ‘‘It reminds me what do 
you want ?” 

“T can’t make ’ead or tail of what 
they're saying, sir. Would you mind 
telling me the news?” 

“Damn the news,” said Kurt. “ You'll 
get news enough before the day’s out. 
It’s the end of the world. They're 
sending the Graf Zeppelin for us. She'll 
be here by the morning, and we ought to 
be at Niagara—or eternal smash—within 
eight-and-forty hours. . . . I want to 
look at that waterfall. You’d better 
come with me. Have you had your 
rations ?’ 

“Yessir.” 

“Very well. Come.” 

And musing profoundly, Kurt led the 
way across the rocks towards the distant 
waterfall. Fora time Bert walked behind 
him in the character of an escort ; then 
as they passed out of the atmosphere of 
the encampment, Kurt lagged for him to 
come alongside. 

“We shall be back in it ali in two 
days’ time,” he said. ‘And it’s a devil 
of a war to go back to. That’s the news. 
The world’s gone mad. Our fleet beat 
the Americans the night we got disabled, 
that’s clear. We lost eleven—eleven air- 
ships certain, and all their aeroplanes got 
smashed. God knows how much we 
smashed or how many we killed. But 
that was only the beginning. Our start’s 
been like firing a magazine. Every 
country was hiding  flying-machines. 
They’re fighting in the air all over 
Europe —- all over the world. The 
Japanese and Chinese have joined in. 
‘That’s the great fact. That’s the supreme 
fact. They’ve pounced into our little 
quarrels. . . . The Yellow Peril was a 
peril after all! They’ve got thousands of 
airships. ‘They’re all over the world. 
We bombarded London and Paris, and 
now the French and English have smashed 
up Berlin. And now Asia is at us all, 
and on the top of us all. . . . It’s mania. 
China on the top. And they don’t know 
where to stop. It’s limitless. It’s the 
last confusion. They're bombarding 





capitals, smashing up dockyards and 
factories, mines and fleets.” 

“Did they do much to London, sir ?” 
asked Bert. 

“ Heaven knows. .. .” 
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He said no more for a time. 
“This Labrador seems a quiet place,” 
he resumed at last. “I’ve half a mind 
to stay here. Can’t do that. No! I’ve 
got to see it through. I’ve got to see it 
through. You've got to, too. Every one. 
But why?...I1 tell you—our 
world’s gone to pieces. There’s no way 
out of it, no way back. Here we are! 
We’re like mice caught in a house on fire, 
we're like cattle overtaken by a flood. 
Presently we shall be picked up, and back 
we shall go into the fighting. We shall 
kill and smash again—perhaps. It’s a 
Chino-Japanese air-fleet this time, and 
the odds are against us. Our turn will 
come. What will happen to you I don’t 
know, but for myself I know quite well : 
I shall be killed.” 

“You'll be all right,” said Bert, after 
a queer pause. 

“No!” said Kurt, “I’m going to be 
killed. I didn't know it before, but this 
morning, at dawn, I knew it—as though 
I’d been told.” 

hi it 

“T tell you I know.” 

* But ’ow could you know ?” 

* T know.” 

* Like being told? ” 

“ Like being certain. 

“T know,” he repeated, and for a time 
they walked in silence towards the waterfall. 

Kurt, wrapped in his thoughts, walked 
heedlessly, and at last broke out again. 
* T’ve always felt young before, Smallways, 
but this morning I feel old—old. So 
old! Nearer to death than old men 
feel. And I’ve always thought life was 
a lark. It isn’t. . . . This sort of thing 
has always been happening, I suppose — 
these things, wars and earthquakes, that 
sweep across all the decency of life. 
It’s just as though I had woke up to 
it all for the first time. Every night since 
we were at New York I’ve dreamt of 
it. . . . And it’s always been so—it’s the 
way of life. People are torn away from 
the people they care for; homes are 
smashed, creatures full of life and 
memories and little peculiar gifts are 
scalded and smashed, and torn to pieces, 
and starved, and spoilt. London! Berlin! 
San Francisco ! Think of all the human 
histories we ended in New York!... 
And the others go on again as though 
such things weren’t possible. As I went 
on! Like animals! Just like animals.” 

He said nothing for a long time, and 
II 
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then he dropped out, “ ‘The Prince is a 
lunatic !” 

They came to a place where they had to 
climb, and then to a long peat level beside 
a rivulet. ‘There a quantity of delicate 
little pink flowers caught Bert’s eye. 
“Gaw!” he said, and stooped to pick 
one. “Ina place like this.” 

Kurt stopped and half turned. 
face winced. 

**T never see such a flower,” said Bert. 
“It’s so delicate.” 

“Pick some more if you want to,” said 
Kurt. 

Bert did so, while Kurt stood and 
watched him. “Funny ’ow one always 
wants to pick flowers,” said Bert. 

Kurt had nothing to add to that. 

They went on again, without talking, 
for a long time. 

At last they came to a rocky hummock, 
from which the view of the waterfall 
opened out. There Kurt stopped and 
seated himself on a rock. ‘“That’s as 
much as I wanted to see,” he explained. 
“Tt isn’t very like, but it’s like enough.” 

“Like what ?” 

‘* Another waterfall I knew.” 


His 


He asked a question abruptly. ‘Got 
a girl, Smallways ?” 
“Funny thing,” said Bert: “those 


flowers, I suppose.—-I was jes’ thinking 
oe “er.” 

**So was I.” 

“ What/ Edna?” 

“No. Iwas thinking of my Edna. 
We’ve all got Ednas, I suppose, for our 
imaginations to play about. This was a 
girl. But all that’s past for ever. It’s hard 
to think I can’t see her just for a minute 
—just let her know I’m thinking of her.” 

“Very likely,” said Bert, “ you'll see 
’er all right.” 

* No,” said Kurt with decision; “I 
know. 

““T met her,” he went on, “in a place 
like this—in the Alps—Engstlen Alp. 
There’s a waterfall rather like this one— 
a broad waterfall down towards Innert- 
kirchen. ‘That’s why I came here this 
morning. We slipped away and had 
half a day together beside it. And we 
picked flowers. Just such flowers as you 
picked. ‘The same, for all I know. And 
gentian.” 

“T know,” said Bert; “me and Edna 
—we done things like that. Flowers. 
And all that. Seems years off now.” 
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“She was beautiful and daring and shy. 
Mein Gott! ... I can hardly hold 
myself for the desire to see her and hear 
her voice again before I die. Where is 





she? . Look here, Smallways, I 
shall write a sort of letter And 
there’s her portrait.” He touched his 


breast pocket. 

* You'll see ’er again all right,” said Bert. 

“No! I shall never see her again. 
Werke I don’t understand why people 
should meet just to be torn apart. But 
I know she and I will never meet again. 
That I know as surely as that the sun will 
rise and that cascade come shining over 
the rocks after I am dead and gone. . . 
Oh! It’s all foolishness and _ haste 
and violence and cruel folly, stupidity 
and blundering hate and selfish ambition 
all the things that men have done—all 
the things they will ever do. Gott! 
Smallways, what a muddle and confusion 
life has always been—the battles and 
massacres and disasters, the hates and 
harsh acts, the murders and sweatings, 
the lynchings and cheatings. This morn- 
ing I am tired of it all, as though I’d just 
found it out for the first time. I have 
found it out. When a man is tired of life 
I suppose it is time for him to die. I’ve 
lost heart, and death is over me. Death 
is close to me, and I know I have got to 
end. .But think of all the hopes I had 
only a little time ago, the sense of fine 
beginnings! .... It was all a sham. 
There were no beginnings. . . We’re 
just ants in ant-hill cities, in a world that 
doesn’t matter ; that goes on and rambles 
into nothingness. New York—New 
York doesn’t even strike me as horrible. 
New York was nothing but an. ant-hill 
kicked to pieces by a fool ! 

“Think of it Smallways: there’s war 
everywhere ! They’re smashing up their 
civilisation before they have made it. 
The sort of thing the English did at Alex- 
andria, the Japanese at Port Arthur, the 
French at Casablanca, is going on every- 
where. Everywhere! Down in South 
America even, they are fighting among 
themselves! No place is safe—no place 
is at peace. There is no place where a 
woman and her daughter can hide and be 
at peace. The war comes through the 
air, bombs drop in the night. Quiet 
people go out in the morning, and see air- 
fleets passing overhead—dripping death 
—dripping death !” 





(To be continued. ) 








ILDA GARLAND came in 
through the French window, 


singing the opening phrase of 
the Sapphic Ode of Brahms. There was 
something in the broad, open notes of what 
Mr. Parkyn the organist called her “ lower 
register” that gave Henry goose-flesh all 
down his back. She had a big bunch of 
roses in her hand, and, with the conclusion 
of the phrase, she thrust the dew-drenched, 
velvety, tea-scented blooms into his face 
and said : 

“There, little man.” 

Her husband was at least her own 
height. Not quite recovered from his 
cold bath, he stood on the rug before the 
lilies on the hearth, with his hands behind 
his back. He winced a little as the 
prickles touched his newly shaved chin, 
sniffed perfunctorily, and said : 

“Yes, they’re very nice.” 

Hilda glanced at him sidelong, said 
“Oh, did ums?” on a deep, caressing 
note, and began to arrange the roses in a 
copper bowl in the middle of the break- 
fast-table. As she leaned over he observed, 
to the aggravation of his general sense of 
grievance, that she was bare-legged, having 
thrust her feet into an old pair of dancing 
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slippers. He moved rather stiffly to his 
place at the table, with his back to the 
garden, sat down, and unfolded his 
napkin. Hilda kicked her slippers, one 
at a time and with careful aim, at the 
fox-terrier on the rug, and sat down 
behind the coffee tray. Fora few seconds 
the only sounds in the sunny, fragrant 
room were the chink of cups and saucers, 
and the subdued “ Gar-r-rn-owch-owch- 
owch !” of the fox-terrier, as he dutifully 
worried the slippers he was too grown-up 
and too lazy to enjoy. 

Less dutifully responsive than the dog 
to his wife’s morning mood, Henry ate 
his bacon in very small pieces and sipped 
his coffee with prim deliberation. With 
his elbows rather close to his sides, he 
might have been giving a child an object 
lesson in good manners. His wife, 
leaning gracefully in her chair against a 
background of lilies, at the other end of 
the table, kept up a continual murmur of 
delight, of quick sighs and chuckles, and 
little dovelike moans, over the perfection 
of June, the joy of hot coffee, the 
bestness of everything in the bestest of 
worlds—as she told the fox-terrier. 

There was nothing, as one would say, 
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the matter with her. She was big and 
blonde, full-throated and amber-eyed ; not 
pink, but goldily clear-skinned. Subtle 
squarenesses in the drawing of her eyelids, 
in the contour of her jaw, and in the 
outline of her rather lurge and _ pale- 
carnation mouth saved her from looking 
too soft and round. Her honey-coloured 
hair was loosely knotted, and she wore 
what Henry would have called “a sort of 
a tea-gown thing” of old rose, revealing a 
firmly modelled neck and arms of alluring 
whiteness. As she sat there in her dewy 
freshness, crunching buttered toast with 
her strong white teeth, she was a living 
contradiction to the platitude that a 
woman never looks well first thing in the 
morning. 

It was not merely the sense of contrast 
that made Henry—who wasn’t usually 
quite himself till after breakfast—feel 
injured by her look of well-being. Her 
look of well-being, her seductiveness, 
indeed, were factors in the thought which 
was troubling him, which had troubled 
him all night. He almost wished his 
wife wasn’t so good-looking. He himself 
was a good-looking man of about thirty- 
five, a little too neat-featured, with the 
parting of his dark, wavy hair a trifle too 
exactly centred. Instead of disappearing, 
the slight acidity of his expression 
deepened with the progress of the meal. 
His very nose looked pinched. His wife, 
who, for all her nonchalant ease, was very 
observant, was aware that something was 
wrong, but she didn’t say, “ What’s the 
matter with you this morning?” as many 
women would have done. At last, with 
stammering and hesitation and qualifica- 
tions, to make it sound as reasonable as 
possible, he out with the thought which 
was troubling him, and said : 

“T think, you know, that it would be 
as well, perhaps, if you didn’t see—make 
quite so much of young Layland.” 

Qualified and moderate as it was, the 
moment he had said it he knew he had 
said too much. Years ago Henry had 
slapped a young nephew—who wasn’t used 
to being slapped—for some exasperating 
naughtiness. He would remember the 
look in the child’s eyes as it said “ Oh!” 
—the look, not of anger or physical pain, 
but of broken-hearted incredulity—until 
his dying day. Henry was a kindly man, 
and he had made a vow then never to 
slap a child again. The startled eyes of 
his wife reminded him of the startled 
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eyes of the child. The piteous, wounded 
look went from them in a moment, how- 
ever, and the “Oh!” she uttered wasn’t 
a bit like the child’s “Oh!” It was the 
slightly questioning “Oh!” of a person 
willing to be reasonable. 

Disarmed by her reasonableness, Henry 
became fluent, though confused. He had 
felt sure, he said, with a nervous dig at 
the marmalade, that it would only be 
necessary for him to drop a word in 
season. He knew that it was mere 
thoughtlessness on her part. It was a 
horrid thing to have to say, of course, 
but it was better—wasn’t it ?—to say it 
now, before things had gone too far. 

“"Too far?” she murmured, opening 
her eyes a little wider. 

“ I mean, for him,” said Henry doggedly 
at the first hint of resistance. ‘“ He’s 
young and impressionable. It’s so easy 
for a romantic young man to mistake 
the kind of interest a woman takes in 
him. Of course, my dear girl, I don’t 
mean to say that you need drop him 
altogether—that would be silly; but 
only oh! hang it all, Hilda, it isn’t 
necessary for me to tell you how to keep 
young Layland in his place.” 

*“* Tt-isn’t,” she said; “ but what is his 
place ?” 

“Well, his place isn’t at your feet, 
anyhow,” said Henry snappily, “ with 
his head almost against your knees, or 
putting flowers in your hair, or reading 
Rossetti and thing-a-my-jig out of one 
book in the dark. One positively falls 
over him. It’s ridiculous, that’s what it 
is. But, as I said, though it’s ridiculous 
now, it might easily become serious. 
Particularly with a man of that sort.” 

“What sort?” she said, eyeing him 
gravely, with her chin on her hand. 

“Oh, young Layland is all right, of 
course,” he said hastily. “I’ve nothing 
against young Layland. Still, all that 
talk about souls is a bit unhealthy. And, 
after all, we don’t really know anything 
about young Layland.” 

“You don’t,” she said. 

“Well, isn’t that enough?” he said, 
exasperated by her coolness. ‘ That’s 
just what they’re saying. They blame 





me, you know; they say I ought to be 
more careful.” 
‘* Ah,” she said with quiet amusement, 
“ they're talking. 
head to speak.” 
“No, indeed they didn’t,” he said, 


They put it into your 
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flushing angrily. ‘I shouldn't have’ with him down the garden, and kissing 
cared what anybody said. I may be a_ him at the gate with the ever-new aban- 
bit of a stick, but the long and short of donment which made Henry feel that 
it is I don’t like it, and, having said so, he was living in a fairy-tale. 
that ought to be quite enough for you.” She was hurt, he recognised, and he 
‘Tt is, quite enough,” 
said Hilda mildly. 
“Then, do you mean,” 
she went on, “that you 
don’t like me to have 
men friends ?” 
“T never said that,” 
he declared hotly. 
“That's absurd. I’ve 
never objected to your 
having men _ friends. 
What about Renwick 
and Cave? They come 
here often enough, and 
I’m always glad to see 
them.” 
“ Renwick and Cave,” 
she said, “are old 
women.” 
“Well, Hilda,” he 
said with dignity, “ you 
needn't be vulgar. As 
I said, I regret very 
much having had_ to 
speak, but I only did 
my duty as a husband. 
However, I’ve said what 
I had to say, and I 
shan’t mention it again.” | 
Having said what he 
had to say, he almost 
visibly dismissed the 
subject, and began to 
talk to Bob, the terrier, 
with unusual sprightli- 
ness, as if he had only 
deferred his response to 
his wife’s morning mood 
until he had got rid of 
a disagreeable duty. 
Hilda seemed to bear 
him no ill-feeling. She 
chimed in to the con- 
versation with Bob quite 
gaily—almost too gaily. 
When it was time for 
Henry to go to the 
station she wasn’t im- 
mediately to be found, 
and he couldn't stop to 
look for her. During 
the two years they had 
been married she had 
never missed walking “She had a big bunch of roses in her hand.” 
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felt sorry for her, but it had been 
necessary to hurt her. He had spoken 
for her good. He didn’t suppose that 
she was in the slightest degree disloyal to 
him, but she was rather inclined to be 
too impulsive, and a sentimental young 
fellow like Layland might easily mis- 
understand her. 

Young Layland happened to be at the 
station. He came up to Henry, with the 
frank friendliness and at the same time 
deference for an older man which made 
him so charming, and said that he would 
take that opportunity to say good-bye. 
He must put in some time with his 
people in London before he sailed. No, 
he wasn’t going by that train; he was 
merely seeing about having his luggage 
fetched. Did Garland think that Mrs. 
Garland would mind his dropping-in in 
the middle of the morning to say good- 
bye to her ? 

Henry said that of course she wouldn't, 
and devoutly hoped that Hilda wouldn’t 
have the bad taste to hint to young 
Layland that there had been a difference 
of opinion on his account. Henry felt 
sorry, now, that he had spoken—though 
he wouldn’t admit that he hadn’t been 
justified—and he had a sneaking sense 
of relief that this attractive and morbidly 
sentimental young man was going away. 
With his boyish good looks, his bright 
intelligence, his quick sympathy and 
engaging manners, he was a young man 
that any woman might fall in love with. 

To do Henry justice, it was partly a 
fair-minded recognition of the compara- 
tive disadvantages Hilda had to put up 
with, which had led him to speak. Ac- 
cording to the story-books—and Henry 
unconsciously put great faith in  story- 
books—she had some excuse for seeking 
a distraction which perfect propriety 
would not approve: a husband eight 
years older than herself, no children, and 
little congenial society. From the very 
first she hadn’t fitted into the Roehurst 
circle. Roehurst was one of the ‘‘ residen- 
tial” suburbs, three miles out of Camber- 
ton, where Henry spent his working days, 
as junior partner in the banking firm of 
Raby & Garland. Henry’s friends and 
relations —he had two aunts and a married 
sister living in Roehurst—were too well- 
bred to be hostile to his wife ; but they 
accepted her with a mental reservation. 
They thought he ought to have married 
a Roehurst girl. At first their non- 
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committal attitude had rather pleased 
Henry. Like most conventional and 
sober-minded men he liked seeing people 
startled—providing he didn’t have to do 
the startling himself—and it had been 
amusing to see the little flutter his wife 
made in Roehurst. 

To begin with, she was almost im- 
properly good-looking. As they said, 
every man wants a pretty wife, but there’s 
a limit. They said she would make him 
live beyond his means. She didn’t. 
Comparing notes with his aunts, he 
found that she kept house on a smaller 
sum than they suggested as proper for 
his position. But, unlike most of the 
good housekeepers of Henry’s acquaint- 
ance, she wasn’t swallowed up in house- 
keeping. She seemed to have short cuts 
of her own, and consequently a good deal 
of leisure. Yet she was never idle; she 
read, she played and sang, and she 
gardened, doing everything with a whole- 
hearted enjoyment and thoroughness, as 
if she were learning a new game. 

For though, as Henry admitted, she 
had a good deal to put up with, she 
never seemed unhappy. She was much 
too positive to mope. When she didn’t 
like a thing, she said so, and got it 
altered. She had, for example, laid ruth- 
less hands upon the house he inherited 
from his parents ; had turned out heavy 
furniture and dull pictures, and let in light 
and air and the magic of Art, so far as it 
might be attained by reproductions of 
the works of Leonardo and Botticelli and 
Rossetti and Watts and Whistler. Henry 
didn’t understand all these works, but he 
saw that her enjoyment of them was as 
immediate as her enjoyment of chocolates, 
or dancing, or roses, and they seemed, 
with the chocolates and the dancing and 
the roses, to enter in some mysterious 
way into the sinfully poignant thrill which, 
after two years, he still received from the 
touch of her lips or the caress of her 
hand. 

When they married everybody said 
that, as under-mistress of a girls’ high 
school, she had of course done very well 
for herself. When it came out by a side 
wind that she had refused better chances 
than Henry, everybody said that of course 
she wanted a manageable husband. ‘Their 
courtship had been short and wonderful. 
Lately Henry had begun to suspect that 
it had been a little too wonderful. He 
had met her in the most commonplace 











way, at a tennis dance on the other side 
of Camberton. He danced two dances 
with her, and sat out a third. ‘Then he 
got an introduction to her mother, and 
called. Hilda hadn’t behaved a bit like 
the coy maidens—and particularly the 
maidens engaged in scholastic work—of 
the story-books. After her first half- 
amused hesitation, when he stammeringly 
began to make love to her, she had 
responded with a rush that carried him 
off his feet. The first time he kissed 
her—she was the first girl he had ever 
kissed—he was almost frightened at the 
result. It made him think of the pagan 
loves of the people in the poems of Mr. 
Swinburne. At the time it had seemed 
to Henry the most beautiful thing in the 
world to be loved like that. Lately he 
hadn’t been quite so sure. The silly 
fool must needs try to find a reason in 
himself for being loved like that, and, as 
there wasn’t any obvious reason, he 
questioned the reality of the love. He 
wanted justification by works, so to 
speak. He didn’t understand the divine 
insanity of love: that she loved him 
like that because she did; that he was a 
singularly lucky dog, and there was an 
end of it. 

Then, six weeks ago, young Layland 
had turned up in Roehurst. As Henry 
said, nobody knew much about him. He 
was understood to be going tea-planting 
in Ceylon ; but he seemed to spend most 
of his time loafing about the country, 
and his only apparent occupations were 
playing the fiddle and sketching in 
water-colour. Henry took to him at once, 
and was one of the first people in Roehurst 
to ask him to dinner. Young Layland 
made no secret of his admiration of Hilda. 
On his first introduction to her, he blushed 
up to the roots of his fair hair, and gazed 
at her, open-mouthed, with a startled 
expression of “I say!” There was 
nothing in the least offensive in his 
admiration, which at first pleased Henry. 
He asked young Layland to drop in 
whenever he liked—and he liked very 
often. Still Henry didn’t object : young 
Layland brought out another set of 
Hilda’s apparently inexhaustible store of 
attractions, and her delight at getting 
somebody to play the fiddle to her 
accompaniment reacted in a still more 
bewitching fondness to Henry. ‘Then 
people began to talk, and their talking 
unfortunately encouraged Henry in his 
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of what Hilda could 
“see” in himself. ‘There was plenty for 
any woman to “see” in young Layland. 
With his clean-cut features, slim, athletic 
frame, and brilliant youth, he resembled 
Henry’s conception of the “ Greek God” 
of the novelists. He might, indeed, have 
been one of the people out of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry. 

As Henry sat in the train on his way 
to business he thought over all this, and 
though he felt that he had been rather an 
ass to speak to Hilda—particularly since 
young Layland was going away—he 
wouldn’t admit that he had no cause to 
speak. The friendship with young Lay- 
land was innocent enough, but one never 
knew how that sort of thing was going to 
end. She had been indiscreet, to say 
the least of it. It was only natural, he 
supposed, that she wouldn’t admit that 
she had been indiscreet. 

It was because she must feel that she 
had been in the wrong that he felt sorry 
for her. During the day it occurred to 
him that, having for the first time since 
their marriage had to correct her, it would 
be rather nice to do something special to 
make it up. So he went to a bookshop, 
and, with a subtlety remarkable for him, 
bought her a new edition of “ Omar 
Khayyam,” with pretty illustrations on 
vellum. He hoped that she would 
understand, from the nature of the gift, 
that his criticism of her unguarded 
familiarity with young Layland wasn’t 
due to puritanical narrowness. Choosing 
the book made him lose his train, 
and he had to wait nearly an hour for 
another. Consequently, when he got 
home, Ann, the house-parlourmaid, with, 
he thought, an odd look of constraint, 
told him that Hilda had already begun 
dinner. 

He went quietly into the dining-room, 
with the book in his pocket, intending— 
and even after two years he thrilled in 
anticipation—to put his hands over 
Hilda’s eyes, draw back her head, and 
kiss her on the mouth before he dropped 
the gift into her lap. Hilda sat in her 
usual place, but on her right was what he 
first thought to be an uncommonly gaily- 
dressed child, but then perceived to be 
a large doll. It was of the kind known 
as Golliwogs. It was a Golliwog of the 
very largest size. 

“What the ” he began, forgetting 
all about his intention, 


disastrous quest 
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“Tsn’t he too sweet?” said Hilda 
cheerfully: “I got him at Burkinshaw’s 
for four and elevenpence-ha’penny.” 
Henry, feeling rather uncomfortable, 
went round to his place and sat down 


before he said coldly: “ What’s the 
idea ?” 
“The idea? Oh, one must have 


somebody to pet, don’t you know.” 

Henry recognised that this was the 
moment to say, “I was an awful ass 
this morning, and I want you to forget 
it,” but his pride of logic wouldn’t admit 
that he hadn’t been justified. He con- 
trived a weak smile, however, and said: 
“IT suppose this is your get-back on me 
for this morning.” 

“That,” she said, “Sis my Golliwog. 
Oh, Henry, mayn’t I have a Golliwog ? 
Of course,” she continued, with an 
abominably clever assumption of disap- 
pointment, “if I’d thought that your 
objection to my men friends extended 
to a poor harmless Golliwog, I és 

She was interrupted by the entrance 
of Ann to take away the soup. At the 
back of his head Henry had been think- 
ing about Ann. She and the cook were 
Hilda’s adoring slaves, but they were 
only human. Ann came in without turn- 
ing a hair. She was a little 1edder than 
usual, and she held her head stiffly, so 
that she shouldn’t look at the Golliwog, 
and Henry could hear her stays creaking 
with suppressed breathing. ‘The difficult 
moment passed ; the soup went out, the 
lamb came in, and Ann closed the door, 
upon what explosion Henry could only 
guess. 

‘I say,” he said in a conciliatory tone, 
“4 joke’s a joke, but don’t you think it 
has gone far enough ?” 

“Joke? What joke ?” 

“That silly thing.” 

She said: “1 don’t think it’s very good 
taste to point at your guests with the 
carving-knife, or to criticise them in their 
presence.” 

‘*T wonder you care to make me ridicu- 
lous before the servants,” said Henry 
severely. 

“You ridiculous? But he isn’t your 
Golliwog. He’s my Golliwog—bless him. 
Unless, of course ‘ 

Her lips quivered, but she maintained 
an innocent gravity. She was in white, 
this evening, foamy and delicious. <A 
copper-coloured rose at her breast em- 
phasised the strange beauty of her eyes. 
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Henry controlled his temper, but he was 
determined to make her see his point, 
that he was technically in the right, and 
he said: “I’m sorry if I hurt your feelings 
this morning, but I still maintain x 

“ Really, Henry,” she said, wilfully mis- 
understanding him, “you’re making an 
absurd fuss about a Golliwog.” 

“Tt isn’t the Golliwog,” he said, raising 
his voice a little; “‘it’s your having it, 
and the reason.” 

“But I ike my Golliwog,” she said 
purringly, and tucking in the silk at her 
breast. 

“Well, I don’t,” snapped Henry. 

“No,” she said. ‘I think, you know,” 
she went on reflectively, “that you’re 
very unreasonable, Henry. I shouldn’t 
have said that Golly was ‘the sort of 
man’ that any husband could object to. 
You remember what Gérard de Nerval 
said to the police, when they objected to 
his leading a lobster about the boulevards 
by a blue ribbon? ‘He’s a_ beautiful 
colour, he knows the sea’s secret, and he 
doesn’t bark.’” 

This was gratuitous ; Henry’s acquaint- 
ance with the French language was rudi- 
mentary, and Hilda and young Layland 
had unintentionally annoyed him by 
quoting French poets to each other. 

“Well,” she continued, “ Golly isn’t 
nearly so good-looking as you are, he 
doesn’t talk about music or poetry, and 
I promise you that you'll never fall over 
him in the dark. It seems to me that 
you're difficult to please in the matter 
of my men friends.” 

Henry gave it up. It was a feeble 
joke, anyhow, he thought, and perhaps 
the best way was to let her carry it on 
until she recognised its feebleness. They 
finished their meal in silence, and then 
she said : 

“We're going to have our coffee in the 
garden, by the syringas. Will you join 
us?” 

“ Augh!” he said. 

“Come along then, Golly,” she said, 
lifting the absurd creature from its chair ; 
‘the little husband seems cross. Mind, 
Henry,” she said, catching an evil glance 
from the tail of his eye as she passed 
him, “if you destroy him I shall get 
another. You'll find it expensive.” He 
heard her jédelling in her clear voice, 
as she went down the garden, “ And 
ano—o—ther, and ano—o—ther, and 
ano—o—ther !” 

















THE 


Henry spent a miserable evening. It 
was absurd, he argued, to take the thing 
seriously, and yet—there it was. - He 
couldn’t bring himself to try to make it 
up with his wife, with that creature be- 
tween them. When they parted for the 
night—the Golliwog was beside her on 
the sofa—he tried not to seem sulky, and 
she hoped, considerately, that he would 
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watering his asters. The homely figure 
in the torn flannel trousers, the burnt 
pipe, the familiar smell of hot, wet earth, 
all made Henry’s mission more difficult. 
He followed Nevinson from plant to 
plant, talking disjointedly, and _ finally 
said : 

**T say, Nevinson, I want to talk to you 
about my wife.” 





“*You're making an aosurd fuss about a Golliwog.'” 


sleep well. By morning, he thought, she 
would have got tired of the joke. 

But in the morning the Golliwog was 
there to breakfast. It was there to 
dinner. Hilda was in her usual spirits, 
and quite unembarrassed. Henry began 
to be alarmed. Supposing it wasn’t 
a joke after all? For all her joyous 
sanity there was a queer strain in Hilda— 
indeed it was part of her agitating charm. 
After dinner Henry strolled round to see 
his friend, Dr. Nevinson. He found him 





“Oh?” said Nevinson, straightening 
his back, with a rising accent of concern, 
“isn’t she well?” 

“She seems all right, but 

Nevinson tactfully stooped to loosen 
the crust of earth round a seedling. 

“She’s all right—physically,” said 
Henry with an effort, ‘‘but, to tell you 
the truth, I’m worried about her mind.” 

“Oh, my dear chap!” said the doctor 
incredulously. 

“Fact of the matter is she’s taken up 


” 
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, 


with a Golliwog,” Henry blurted out in 
desperation. 

“With a what!” cried Nevinson, 
putting down his watering-can. 

“With one of those dam’ Golliwog 
things. You know—black, woolly dolls,” 
said Henry, in a quick, earnest murmur. 

Nevinson made a noble effort to pre- 
serve his gravity, but finally went off into 
a howl of laughter. 

“Ssh! you fool, your wife will hear 
us,” said Henry, scowling at him. “It’s 
all very well to laugh, but it’s serious, I 
can tell you. Of course, if you like to 
treat your patients as a joke——” He 
half-turned to go. 

“No, no, no!” said Nevinson, still 
spluttering, but with a hand on Henry’s 
arm, 

He soothed the injured man, and asked 
him a question that caused him to say 
impatiently: “No, no; it isn’t that. 
Wish it was.” 

‘*Well, doesn’t she give any reason?” 
said Nevinson, whose scientific curiosity 
was aroused. 3 

“Not exactly,” said Henry, after a 
moment’s hesitation. “We had a little 
difference about —oh, about a sinall matter, 
and this seems to be her way of showing 
her resentment.” 

Nevinson made a queer, strangled 
noise, and asked if Henry would like 
him to look in. 

““Not while I’m at home,” said Henry 
hastily, and then it was agreed that 
Nevinson should make an opportunity to 
beg some of Hilda’s carnations. 

With what Henry could not help feeling 
was indecent alacrity, he did so the next 
day. 

“One of the sanest people I’ve ever 
met,” he reported to Henry in the evening. 
“T didn’t see—your friend,” he added, 
with unconcealed disappointment; “ but 
it can’t be anything more than a girlish 
freak. She’ll get tired of it—if you don’t 
play into her hands!” He went on to 
say that he’d often remarked to his wife 
that though they would be sorry to lose 
the Garlands, he wondered Henry didn’t 
move over to the other side of Camberton, 
where there was more and livelier society. 

“Mrs. Garland is wasted here,” he 
said, with a doctor’s liberty. “ We're a 
stuffy lot in Roehurst.” 

The next evening, at dinner, the in- 
evitable happened. Ann, coming into 


the room with melted butter, let fall an 
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unguarded look upon the Golliwog, and 
all her loyal service went to pieces. 
Hastily setting the butter-boat on the 
table, she dropped upon a chair, legs 
extended, heels hammering the floor, cap 
awry, and to the “‘whang whang” of the 
falling tray she “ hoo-hoo-hooed !” like a 
woodpecker. 

“Oh, Missis ; oh, Master ; oh, Master ; 
oh, Missis; I can't help it!” she cried. 
“Oh, the Gug-gug-gug-golliwog !” 

Henry got up with an oath, marched 
out of the room and slammed the door. 
Rhythmical repetitions of “ Oh-ee-ee! 
The gug-gug-golliwog !” pursued him to 
his den. 

Hilda soothed the rocking girl, who 
seemed likely to be dangerously affected 
by her long-suppressed outburst. 

“T can’t stop another hour. I'll sacri- 
fice my wages,” she moaned through her 
apron. Hilda said that Ann had better 
take a month’s holiday, and she left the 
house that evening. When Henry had 
recovered his temper so far as to be able 
to think coherently, he said to himself, 
“Now she’s beaten; she’ll have to give 
in.” He didn’t know Hilda. The next 
morning she went to a servants’ registry 
office in Camberton and asked for what, I 
believe, is known as a “supply.” In an 
incredibly short time four candidates 
came out to Roehurst. Three she dis- 
missed after examination as unsuitable ; 
but the fourth, a tall, painfully thin, ex- 
pressionless middle-aged woman, she en- 
gaged “ for her looks.” When Hilda had 
explained her duties and arranged her 
two evenings a week to go to chapel, she 
said : 

“Oh, by the way, you'll find your 
master very considerate, but he has one 
peculiarity. He has an_ extraordinary 
affection for a—a sort of doll, a Golliwog. 
You know what a Golliwog is?” 

“Yes’m. A black, woolly doll. 
as children play with.” 

“ Exactly. Well, your master doesn’t 
play with it, but he likes it near him at 
meals. It was given him,” said Hilda 


Same 


with downcast eyes, “by a very dear 
friend.” 
“Yes ’m. I understand ’m. I knew 


” 





a gentleman 

“ Never mind the gentleman —Caroline, 
I think you said your name was? At 
breakfast, then, and dinner you are to 
lay a place for the Golliwog, just as you 
do for us—on your master’s right. Not 

















at luncheon—unless he happens to be at 
home. Nor when we have company. 
Your master only needs it when he is 
lonely.” 

“ Very well’m. Is that all’m?” 

“That is all, Caroline, thank you.” 

At the door the gaunt figure hesitated. 
“ Please’m. How do I speak of it—im? 
As Master Golly ?” 

“As Master Golly,” said Hilda firmly. 

As soon as the door 
closed Hilda flung her- 
self on the sofa, stuffed 
her handkerchief into 
her mouth, and 
drummed with her 
heels in a silent con- 
vulsion. 

Caroline was 
colossal. She 
might have 
been brought 
upwithafamily 
of Golliwogs. 

She didn’t, like 
Ann, try not to 

see the Golli- 
wog, but, with 

a perfectly expres- 
sionless face — 
though, evidently, 
as Hilda saw, with 
the intention of 
pleasing the master 
—gave it an almost 
motherly care. 
When, in passing, 
Caroline stopped 
to straighten 
the black, smil- 
ing figure on 
the chair, Hilda 
nearly choked. 
She got through 

the meal with- 
out an explo- 
sion; though, 
later, when 
Caroline came 
into the drawing-room with whisky and 
glasses she again nearly broke down. 

“ Please’m,” said Caroline, with decently 
folded hands, ‘‘do Master Golly sleep in 
the master’s room, or have he a cot ?” 

“Oh, I'll see about that, Caroline,” 
said Hilda through her teeth, in a wild 
murmur. 

Henry saw that it was going to be 
a fight to a finish. In the security 
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which came from a loyally dumb cook 
and a house-parlourmaid absolutely want- 
ing in a sense of the ridiculous, Hilda 
gave loose rein to her imagination and 
began to embroider the joke. She affected 
to assume that Henry shared the affection 
she pretended for the Golliwog, and talked 
solemn nonsense about the “ Place of the 
Golliwog in Well-ordered Homes.” At 
last, she said, the question of the ‘Tertium 


“* Well, you'll know 
better another time.'” 


Quid had been solved satisfactorily. She 
sketched out an advertisement for the fancy 
goods trade:— A relief to jealous hus- 
bands, a boon to the femme incomprise, 
without fear of scandal. Always good- 
tempered, never de trop. Can be kept with 
equal propriety in the boudoir or the bed- 
room.” Every evening, when Henry came 
home to dinner, she had some _ fresh 
development of the “Golliwog idea” to 
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discuss with him; and by-and-by, to his 
alarm, Henry found that he was getting 
interested, and unconsciously thinking of 
little clever contributions to the idea on 
his own account. As he once unguardedly 
admitted, in a weakly conciliatory moment, 
the Golliwog was “ such a cheerful little 
beast.” 

It ceased to be an active annoyance, 
but instead became a measure of all he 
was losing. For, with a heartless de- 
pravity, of which he could not have 
believed her capable, Hilda rehearsed 
upon the Golliwog in his presence all the 
adorable fondness which had been his 
due —the curdling tones of the voice, the 
caressing movements of the hand—until 
the poor fool writhed in his chair with 
the sense of deprivation. Short of 
actually kissing the brute, she ran through 
the whole range of her witcheries. 

Henry had the meagre satisfaction of 
knowing that his alsurd punishment was 
kept from his neighbours. Nevinson, so 
far as he knew, had been professionally 
discreet, and he could not help admiring 
the diabolical ingenuity with which Hilda 
got rid of the Golliwog if anybody came in. 
But he was always in dread that she would 
be tempted to play to a wider audience. 

One evening she said reflectively: 
“His morals are perfect, and his educa- 
tion in manners is so complete that he 
never makes a faux pas; but don’t you 
think, perhaps, the sf/ritual side of his 
nature ? I was thinking this after- 
noon,” she went on, with a sanctimonious 
drawl, “ when our dear vicar called % 

Henry turned pale. 

“ Hilda,” he said hoarsely, “if you 
show that thing to the vicar—or anybody 
—TI'll leave you. I swear I will. You've 
got to chose between yi 

“Yes? Between you and the Golli- 
wog ?” she murmured, as he stopped in 
confusion. 

** Damn it all, yes, if you like,” he said, 
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recklessly“ between me and the Golli- 
wog.” - 

“T was afraid it would come to that,” 
said Hilda, with a sigh. ‘‘ You’re sucha 
jealous husband. But, Henry, I don’t 
think even a British jury would give you 
your freedom on account of a Golliwog.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake let it drop!” 
he cried. “I’ve had enough of it. I'll 
admit I was a fool about young Layland.” 

“You were,” she agreed. 

“’Pon my soul!” he said miserably, 
*“T wish he’d come back.” 

“Well,” said Hilda judicially, “I 
must say he was better company than 
you’ve been for the last ten days. But I 
don’t think he’ll come back,” she added 
with a meaning smile; ‘‘ he’s much too 
happy where he is.” 

“What do you mean ?” said Henry. 

She took a letter from her pocket, and 
sat on the arm of his chair as he read: 


“DeEaR Mrs. GARLAND, 

“It’s all right, and I owe it all to 
We are to be married the week 

Violet ii 


you. 
before I sail. 





**Who’s Violet ?” said Henry. 

“She was one of my pupils,” said 
Hilda, gently repulsing his eager arm. 
‘*She’s isn’t good enough for him, but 
she’s rather a sweet girl. They’ve been 
engaged for months, but she funked going 
out to Ceylon with him, and wanted to 
wait. However, I seem to have persuaded 
her that being married was—well, was 
worth some risks—although, of course, if 
I’d known ” (she affected a whine) “ how 
horrid husbands could be ‘i 

“Oh, Hilda, what a beast I’ve been!” 
said Henry penitently. 

She caught his head up to her breast 
with the crook of her arm, and gave him 
the first kiss he’d had for ten days. 

“Aw, did ’ums!” she said. 
you'll know better another time.” 





“Well, 


AN EVENING IN AUGUST. 


A MIST is rising where the reeds 
Invoke the river’s will, 

And tapering masts of anchored ship! 
Make steeples o’er the hill. 


A tremor in the pregnant dusk, 
An echo and a sigh, 

Regretful of communing hours 
That surely soon must die. 


Day waves a happy kiss to me, 
And I am watchful, dumb ; 
A dead leaf flutters to my feet, 
The lonely night has come. 


BERNARD BAGNALL. 
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JOYS OF THE ART OF CARAVANNING. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 





HE art of 
carav an- 
ning is 
indeed a 
delightful 
one, as are 
most more 
or tess 
Bohemian 
holidays to 
those who 
work in 
these 
strenuous 
days. And 
when we 
first took 
to the road, to enjoy for a term a life of 
vagabondage, there was no Caravan Club, 
as there now is, with a body of enthusiastic 
members intent upon enjoying this de- 
lightful kind of holiday, and pushing the 
art of caravanning to the front as a recrea- 
tion. Then, indeed, one could almost 
fancy oneself a gipsy explorer of the high- 














Rest and contemplation 
after labour. 





ways and by-ways, which, before the motor 
came, were pure delights to town-bred souls 
journeying through them at a reasonable 
speed and with seeing, not begoggled, eyes. 
But even nowadays, so long as one avoids 
the high-roads, one may generally escape 
the motor and its curse of dust and petrol 
fumes, and still enjoy the country with 
its green and shady lanes, its broad, 
swelling uplands, its open, health-giving 
heaths and moorlands, and its quiet pools 
and meandering, rush-grown streams. As 
E. V. Lucas sings in the dedication of his 
charming anthology, “The Open Road”: 


Alone, the country life—how sweet ! 
3ut wood and meadow, heath and hill, 

The dewy morn, the noonday heat, 

The nest half-hid, the poppied wheat, 
The peaty purling rill, 

The brake-fern’s odorous retreat, 

The hush of eve, serene, discreet— 
With you are sweeter still. 


Those who have thus journeyed through 


the beautiful counties which lie grouped 
in central England, or over the chalk 




















An ideal camping spot—with water, shade, and grass. 
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downs of the 
south-eastern 
counties till one 
finds oneself 
amid Kentish 
hop-gardens and 
ultimately 
threading one’s 
way up the 
lovely valley of 
the ‘Thames ; or 
maybe have 
chosen the West 
of England, with 
its delightful 
mingling of 
tender and wild 
scenery, wooded 


vale, bleak moorland, and rocky coast, 
will agree with us that caravanning, with its 
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A nice field into which the van may be drawn. 


considerable number of 


It is not easy, 
we admit, to 
convey in cold 
print the quiet 
pleasures and 
joys of caravan 
life. Many 
poets have sung 
of the country 
in a way one 
would think per- 
suasive enough 
to charm the 
town dwellers 
into the fields ; 
but it is only of 
quite recent 
times that cara- 


vanning has seemed to appeal to any 


holiday makers, 
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freedom from conventional things and its 
healthy, open-air life, deserves to rank as 
one of the most charming ways of spending 


a vacation 


‘Ground-plan of our caravan. 
and even nowadays is a 


conceptions of expense 


to the comparatively few. 


pastime limited 
Perhaps mis- 
explain it; but 
more of this 





that is open 
to those who 
have some- 
thing of the 
vagabond 
and love of 
the open 
country in 
their hearts. 
And _ those 
who have 
once en- 
joyed the 
pleasures 
of amateur 
gipsying will 
long for 
them again 








presently. 
Let us 
say at the 
commence- 
ment that to 
enjoy cara- 
vanning to 
thefull there 
should be 
no formality 
about the 
holiday. 
Servants, 
gold and 
silver plate, 
Ascot frocks 
forthe 
ladies, and 








and again. 


Ready for the road. 


frock-coats 
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and top-hats for 
the men, are as 
greatly outof place 
as the true vaga- 
bond of the road 
would be at a 
3uckingham 
Palace garden 
party or a Satur- 
day afternoon at 
Hurlingham. 
There should be, 
indeed, no trim- 
ming of the “ sim- 
ple life” with what 
an Elizabethan 
writer called “ the 
gewgaws of 
fashion,” and love 
of the open air 
and the country 
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in all its varying 
and delightful 
moods should 
possess every member of a caravan family 
if the holiday is to be successful and en- 
joyable to the full. 

Once, whenencamped upon the outskirts 
of a large town on the south coast, we were 
visited by some people who, regarding 
us with a perhaps excusable amount of 


Quiet Sunday recreations. 


natural curiosity, were not a little anxious 
to discover what possible joys gipysing 
could have for apparently otherwise well- 
conducted folk. And one of the young 
ladies — who, by the way, inspected 
everything, even to the boot-cupboard, 
with undisguised curiosity —said on part- 

ing: “It 











must be 
- - awkward 
at times 
without 
the ser- 
vants, 
but such 
a holiday 
must 
have 
some ad- 
vantages, 
not the 
least. of 
which” 
—with a 
compre- 
hensive 
glance at 
the lady 
amateur 
gipsies— 
“isthe 
opportu- 
nity for 
wearing 








Settling down for afternoon tea. 





out one’s 
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old clothes.” ‘here was more truth in this 
commentthan perhaps the speaker guessed; 
for amongst the advantages which may be 
urged as a set-off against the expense of 
a caravan holiday—which is not as cheap 
as the uninitiated may suppose—is the 
very opportunity which the practical mind 
of the young lady in a pink delaine frock 
(which a shower would spoil) had so aptly 
specified. 


The Cost of a Van. 


The ideal thing, of course, is to possess 
one’s own van; 
buta fair-sized and 
conveniently fitted 
one is a_ costly 
thing to purchase 
new, and is by no 
means cheaply 
bought even 
second-hand. 
Such a one as that 
in which our holi- 
day was taken 
would cost some 
#500; and of 
course there are 
much more ex- 
pensive vans to be 
had, fitted up, as 
their owners 
would doubtless 
say, “with every 
modern conveni- 
ence, and every 
luxury.” But 
others, quite suit- 
able for a party of 
four, andwell built 
and fitted up, 
though not, per- 
haps, so light as 
the more ex- 
pensive type, may be had for about 
200 guineas. Our van weighed 24 tons 
in travelling order, had a length of a 
trifle over 18 ft., a width of 7 ft, a 
height (from the ground to the eaves) 
of about 1o ft., and 7 ft. 6 in. headroom 
inside. 

As a general rule, however, people who 
wish to take a caravan holiday content 
themselves with hiring a van; and unless 
the holiday is to last several months and 
to be a “hardy annual,” this is much the 
more economical and, on the whole, satis- 
factory plan. 





A cottage in Woodstock. 
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Choose Congenial Company. 


The van obtained, there is yet one 
important matter to be considered, and 
that is the absolute necessity for the 
party to consist of congenial people, 
capable of unselfishness and _ good- 
tempered comradeship. Those who have 
caravanned before will bear us out 
when we say that, as is the case with a 
yachting party, so is the case with one in 
a caravan, there is not much space for 
ill-temper: or the exercise of fads. And 
if one cannot get together half a dozen 
who will be pre- 
pared to give and 
take, and get as 
much enjoyment 
out of each other’s 
society and the 
holiday as _ possi- 
ble, and _ take 
things as they 
come, our advice 
would be, not to 
contemplate, or at 
least not to start, 


upon a_ caravan 
holiday. There, 
however, should, 


after all, not be 
much difficulty in 
picking such a 
little coterie, pro- 
ceeding upon the 
lines of inviting 
no one who is not 
a good fellow or 
an equally agree- 
able member of 
the opposite sex, 
and no one who 
is not congenial 
to the rest. 

Then, . when 
one has secured good companions in the 
adventure, there is the route to be settled. 
Most people will not need to be told, we 
think, to avoid centres of dense popula- 
tion, tram routes, and crowded thorough- 
fares. ‘There are many excellent itiner- 
aries open to choice, but let whichever is 
chosen include as much of the country 
and as little of the town as may be. 


Routes in the Home Counties. 


Quite a 
London as a 


delightful holiday, taking 
starting-point, may be 
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The true vagabond of the road. 


spent in the district which is commonly 
known as the Home Counties. Starting, 
say, from Richmond, and proceeding by 
way of Kingston, Chertsey, Windsor, 
Maidenhead, Henley, Reading, Walling- 
ford, and Abingdon to Oxford, one can 


then, for an extension, either branch off 


westward to Witney and_ proceed to 
Burford, Bourton, Winchcombe, ‘Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucester, Pershore, and thence 
back to Evesham, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Cropredy — Bridge, 
Banbury, Woodstock, back to Oxford, 


, 


and thence to High Wycombe, Great 
Marlow, Henley, Windsor, and home 
again. Or, as an alternative after reach- 


ing Oxford on the outward journey, go to 
Woodstock, Banbury, Brackley, ‘Towcester, 
Blisworth, Northampton, Daventry, Rugby, 


A gipsy explorer of the highways and byways. 


ford, Hitchin, Luton, St. Albans, Chipping 
Barnet, and thence into London. 

Another excellent route is from Lon- 
don to Croydon, Guildford, Godalming, 
Haslemere, Petersfield, Bishop’s Waltham, 
Southampton, and then through the New 
Forest to Lyndhurst, Brockenhurst, Ring- 
wood, Wimborne, Blandford, Milton 
Abbas, Sherborne, thence by the Frome 
Valley to Dorchester, on to Wareham, 
Poole, Bournemouth, Christchurch, Lym- 
ington, Brockenhurst, Southampton, Rom- 
sey, Winchester, Basingstoke, Wimbledon, 
and back to London. 

Each of these three tours could easily 
be done in a month, provided good 
weather were experienced, and any one 
of them could be extended so as to visit 
other beautiful or interesting places, if 

















Lutter- time al- 
worth, lowed. 
Market From 
H arbor- Strat- 
ough, ford-on- 
bh pping- Avon, 
haem , for in- 
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ough, might 
and be spent 
back by pushing 
way of north- 
Whittle- ward up 
e:é-2 to ‘lam- 
Ram- worth, 
sey, St. Market 
Ty es, Bos- 
Cam worth, 
bridge, and Lei- 
Biggles- cester, 
wade, or from 
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ford westward into Worcestershire and fine warm nights, will generally be found 


the Severn Valley ; just as the last route 
named might be extended into Somerset- 
shire (when Sherborne was reached) and 
part of Devon. 

It will be noted that we have only 
given the principal towns on those routes, 
which can easily be connected up on 
consulting an ordnance map or the ex- 
cellent Road Book of the Cyclists’ Tour- 


ing Club. The eastern counties, too, 
provide excellent touring-grounds for 


caravan folk; but it should be remembered 
that, though 


all that isnecessary. Such help is really 
advisable, as he will make himself useful 
in cleaning the van, attending to the 
horses, and doing odd jobs, such as 
cleaning knives and boots, and the rougher 
part of the washing up, and in addition 
will stay by the van in daytime or during 
the evenings when the party is sight-seeing 
or away. 


Horses and Hiring, 


similar to that shown in the 


pictures can 


A van 





many inter- 
esting towns 
can be 
visited, the 
scenery is 
somewhat 
monoton- 
ous, 

It should, 
however, be 
noted that 
a very hilly 
route is best 
avoided. 
Variety of 
scenery 1s, 
of course, 
delightful ; 
but steep 
hills are not 
only trying 
for the 
horses, but 
often prove 
costly on 
account of 
the extra 
help one is 








be hired for 
from 23 to 
4 guineas a 
week, ac- 
cording to 
the time of 
year and the 
period for 
which it is 
taken. ‘The 
months of 
July and 
August are 
naturally the 
most expen- 
sive. These 
sums do not 
include 
horses ; but 


when the 
higher price 
we have 
named is 
paid, it 
should _ in- 
clude’ the 


use of linen, 
crockery, 








compelled 
to obtain. 
There is, 
however, no reason way monotony should 
not be avoided and yet very hilly country 
be eschewed. 


Try to do without Servants. 

Now as to generalities. Some people 
take servants with them, but this, in our 
opinion and experience, should, if pos- 
sible, be avoided. For one thing they 
occupy valuable room, and for another 
are to a certain extent an encumbrance. 
A strong lad of from fourteen to sixteen, 
who can quite easily put up at a cottage, 
a wayside inn, or even under the van on 


Interior of van, showing sleeping berth at side and inner 
compartment with two berths through door 


knives, etc. 
‘The cost of 
the horses 
will vary according to the district. A van 
capable of comfortably taking from four 
to six people, as ours did (except at nights, 
when two of the party slept at inns or 
cottages), will require two horses, known 
as the heavy van type, used to steady 
work and a good load. ‘The hire of these 
in most towns will be found to vary from 
a guinea to 25s. per week ; and the cost 
of keeping each will work out at about 
15s. to #1 per week, according to the 
amount of work done. 

Some days the cost will be greater than 
others, owing to the fact that they may 
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Over the chalk downs of the south-eastern counties. 


have had to be fed on corn and chaff 
instead of grazing at the midday halt or 
when turned out for the night. One 
thing should never he forgotten—viz. that 
horses expected to do a good day’s travel- 
ling with a caravan must be well fed and 
not stinted in corn. Six days a week 
work is all that should be done; to 
attempt to work the horses on the seventh 
day, except on an emergency, is very bad 
policy indeed. 


Finding out the way up the lovely valley of the Thames. 


fifteen to eighteen miles is good ; anything 
over that is excellent, and the latter can 
seldom be done with two horses except 
by overworking. 

Although, as a general rule, all one 
requires can be purchased on the road, it 
is by no means a bad plan before starting 
to Jay in a good stock of biscuits, tinned 
meat, soups, bottled fruits, groceries, 
candles, soap, and other odds and ends of 
household necessity, for use in case of 

















Under the shadow of a delicate tracery of trees. 


Many people have very erroneous ideas 
concerningtthe distance that can be covered 
on even good roads per day. From 


emergencies, which will occur even on the 
most carefully chosen routes and the best- 
regulated caravan holidays. 
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Generally avoided; 
speaking, a they are 
nice field seldom 
can be otherwise 
found most than malo- 
nights in dorous, and 
which — the little extras 


horses can 
be turned 
out, and 
into. which 
the van can 
be drawn. 
Very seldom 
indeed is 
any charge 
asked for 
this privi- 








have a 
strange and 
irritating 
way of crop- 
ping up 
when once 
the van is 
placedinthe 
yard of an 
hotel or inn. 








lege by the 

g 00 The 

- oO 0. d = areone 

natured An old-time Warwickshire farmhouse. Balance 
folk one Sheet. 

finds throughout the countryside; but Now a few final words as to the total cost 
if eggs, milk, vegetables, or fodder for of the holiday. ‘The hire of the van, three 


the horses are required, they should be 
obtained, if possible, of those who have 
given permission to use their field or 
farmyard. If any charge is made for the 
night’s accommodation, acouple of shillings 
will usually cover it, and will be found 


guineas a week; horses, two guineas a 
week ; boys wages, 8s. a week ; to which 
must be added at least #2 a week for 
horses’ keep, and £1 10s. for incidentals, 
such as tolis for bridges, wear and tear, 
tips, use of fields, re-shoeing of horses, 

















Then there is the fun of washing up; 


to include certain conveniences, such as 
hot and cold water from the house, etc. 
Inn yards, as a general rule, should be 


the bustle of preparations for a restart. 


etc.; and from tos. to 125. per week 
for board of each person. This latter 
charge will be found generally to cover 
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good plain food and fruit, but neither 
wines nor aerated waters. 


party con- 
sist of four 
persons and 
a boy, the 
cost of the 
holiday 
per week, 
barring acci 
dents and 
the need for 
extra help, 
may be put 
down at 
abouttwelve 
guineas, or 
say three 
guineas per 
person. If, 
however, 
there are 
six in the 
party in ad- 


dition to the boy, the individual cost will be 
somewhat reduced. 


A rest by the way. 


Thus, if the 


that the foregoing may seem 
large amount, but experience has shown 

















The Brockenhurst Road. 


It must be admitted this, of 


A Hampshire village street. 


rather a 


that it is 
unlikely — to 
work out at 
much _ less. 
In the case 
of those 
whohappen, 
owing to the 
lack of ac- 
commoda- 
tion in the 
van, to sleep 
out at cot 
tages or 
inns, at least 
8s. to 125. a 
week must 
be added to 
their ex- 
penses, 

It may be 
urged _ that 


caravanning is not a cheap holiday ; but 
course, depends on what one 


























Winchester, 


A Kentish lane at sundown, 
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expects fresh 
for one’s scenes 
money, teeming 
aon d with 
what new in- 
one re- terests. 

gards as One 
cheap- (fa: 
ness. verses, 
We ven- in the 
ture to less fre- 
think quented 
that few byways, 
people shady 
would lanes 
be able with 
to stayat he dge- 
an aver- rows on 
age sea- either 
side re- cide, 
sort and through 
indulge Off “ hopping.” breaks 


in a rea- 

sonable amount of amusement at so low 
a cost; whilst the benefit derived from a 
caravan holiday, as regards pure enjoyment 
and its health-giving and restful results, 
would be cheap at a far higher figure. 


The Joys of the Road. 


It is difficult for those who have not at 
least once experienced the pleasures of 
such a holiday to realise how charming 
the daily life of the road is. In fine 
weather every meal is taken out of doors 
under the canopy of blue sky, or perhaps, 
when the day is a “ blazing August ” one, 
under the shadow of a delicate tracery of 


inwhich, 
here and there when one comes to a gate, 
one gets peeps of the open country beyond; 
and then sometimes the road stretches 
across fine open commons, with perhaps a 
range of plum-coloured hills inthe distance. 
And so the day goes on, until the midday 
halt for a couple of hours’ rest of the 
horses, and perhaps a siesta for the 
caravaners. ‘Then the road once more 
till tea-time, with the meal served either 
in the van or by the roadside. And after 
that comes the pleasantest part of the day, 
when the sun begins to sink westward, 
the shadows to lengthen over hill and 
dale, and the sky take on the calm beauty 
of star-spangled night. 





trees. With what appetites jaded town- This is the life which brings rest to the 
dwellers dis- mind and 
patch the soul, and 
first meal of health to the 
the day! body, and 


Then there 
is the fun of 
washing up, 
the bustle 
of prepara- 
tions for a 
restart, the 
final look 
round to see 
nothing has 
been for- 
gotten; and 
then away 
once more, 








holds so 
many pleas- 
ant memo- 
ries for the 
caravaner 
when the 
holiday is a 
thing of the 
past, and 
the business 
of life has 
once more 
to be taken 
up in earn- 








forward into 


Back to town. 


est. 
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MORNING. 
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The Author in Chinese and Japanese costumes. 


The entire costume in the photograph to the left cost twenty-six dollars, and represents the gala dress of a Chinese 


lady of high degree. 


It was a great bargain, and the deal took a whole week. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH A CAMERA. 


THE SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE IN OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACES. 


BY A GIRL 


OF TWENTY. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE AUTHOR’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The common mistake of the globe-trotter ts to write a book. 
been wiser, for she has written a gossipy and entertaining article instead. 


7s, books on 


Our present author has 
The fact 


** My Journey round the World” are legion nowadays, and it ts easter to 


add to their number than to put a girdle round the earth inside a dozen pages. 
It will be seen that the writer spent some time in the Native State of Nepal, whose 
Maharajah has recently been our honoured guest. 


VERYBODY ought to go round 

the world. It seems to me it is 

a kind of pilgrimage due as a 

mark of respect to the planet we live on. 
Of course, one is very proud of being 
English, and England is a very charming 
country ; still, it has its limitations, and, 
this being the case, what is more pleasant 





than to travel, say for a couple of years ? 
There is no need to be a millionaire. 
Any one can manage very comfortably on 
#1 a head per day. Of course this is 
doubled in America, but then it is halved 
in India: so it averages out the same in 
the long run. 

I went round the 


world as one ofa 
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party 
th ree . 
women. 
The idea 
hm at a 
woman can- 
not stir out 
of her own 
country 
without a 
man to pro- 
tect her is 
fortunately 
becoming 
obsolete. 
One’s male 
relations are 
often rather 
a drawback. 
John Bull 
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of aR over two 
mountain 
passes, and 
went to stay 
with the 
British Re- 
sident at 
Khatmandu. 
We were in 
luck’s way 


that trip, for 
we _ arrived 
in time to 
take part in 
the wedding 
festivities 
connected 
with the 
marriage of 
the Maha- 








abroad is 
apt to be 
a little ag- 
gressive at 
times, and things frequently work a great 
deal smoother without him. We by no 
means followed the beaten track, yet no- 
where did we meet with the least dis- 
courtesy. 

It would be hard to find a more out-of- 
the-way corner of the world than the 
Native State of Nepal, tucked away between 
two great ranges of the Himalayas ; yet we 
were carried through the Terai Valley, 


Buddhist and Hindoo temples in Patan (Nepal). 


“The pagoda roofs and thoroughly Chinese character of the architecture 
almost delude one with the idea that one is in China.” 


rajah’s son 
to the King’s 
daughter. 
The King, 
by the way, is a person of no import- 
ance; he is a typical voi fainéant, and 
the Maharajah is the Maire du palais. 
The Maharajah is a charming man, most 
advanced in his ideas, and very pro- 
British ; he would certainly throw open 
the country if the people were not so 
anti-foreign. At the present time Nepal 
is almost a second Lhassa, as far as 
the ordinary tourist is concerned; the 

















The right wing of a herd of two hundred elephants in the Nepal Terai. 
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VIEWS NEAR KHATMANDU, IN THE NEPAL TERAI 























The British Residency, and its rose garden. Sacred fish in the tanks of a Buddhist temple. 

















A tiger-hunt in the Nepal Terai. 


Strapping the dead tiger on to an elephant's back, 
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Maharajah told us we were the first lady 
visitors he had had. 

On one occasion we attended the recep- 
tion of the Chinese Mission, ‘The envoys 
of the Emperor had come right across 
Thibet to bring the Maharajah some 
order from Peking. What it was we did 
not quite grasp It sounded like the 
order of the Ping Pong, as the Nepalese 
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the Himalayas, piled up high into the sky, 
with Mount Everest as a crowning glory, 


quickly undeceived us. I must admit I 
appreciated Mount Everest far more 
when I realised I saw it from the opposite 
side to the point of view presented to 
every one else. 

There is a city in Nepal that is intensely 
interesting, and presents a most hetero- 
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The burning-ghats at Benares. 


‘The temples, fakirs, snake-charmers, and funeral pyres fascinated us. . . . 


Down by the bathing-ghats (or 


steps) you can see natives from every part of India, praying, washing, and sitting under straw umbrellas, having 


their caste-marks painted.” 


could not understand Pekingese, and the 
Chinese could not speak the language of 
Nepal. I very much doubt whether the 
Maharajah knew what it was himself. 
After all these extremely Oriental festivities 
at the Palace, returning to the little Resi- 
dency, surrounded by its rose garden, 
seemed like waking up in some English 
country-house after an_ extraordinarily 


vivid dream ; but the snow-clad ranges of 





geneous medley to the eye—the ancient 
capital, Patan. In the main square are 
any number of Hindoo and Buddhist 
temples, and profusely ornamented with 
many little brass gods. ‘The window 
frames and door lintels are heavily carved 
in a most unusual manner, and the pagoda 
roofs and thoroughly Chinese character of 
the architecture almost delude one with 
the idea that one is in China, the “Land 











of the Blue Gown,” as it is sometimes 
called. Nepal is the country of brasses : 
we made quite a good collection of them 
‘The sepoys used to go into the villages 
and persuade the people to bring them in 
and sell them to us, and the prices they 
asked were so small that it was quite 
laughable. Apropos of Patan, it must be 
recorded how difficult it is to get reliable 
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Christian era. We afterwards heard that 
the prelate in question was one of the 
greatest authorities on the Buddhist 
religion, so I am glad now that on the 
strength of our local information we did 
not venture to contradict him. 

At Christmas we joined the Resident’s 
party for a tiger-shoot in the Nepal Terai. 
The Maharajah very kindly provided us 

















The bathing-ghits at Benares. 


“ Among other things the natives weave garlands of lotus petals and hibiscus blossoms, which they cast on the bosom 
of Mother Ganges or drop into the Well of Knowledge.” 


information on any subject. Beneath 
the shadow of the temples we were told 
that Patan was the oldest Buddhist city in 
the world, and dated back to B.c. 520. 
Later, in the innocence of our minds, we 
imparted this information to a_ very 
learned prelate in Calcutta, and were quite 
indignant when he said he thought there 
must be some mistake, as Buddhism was 
not introduced into Nepal till after the 


with two hundred elephants, and we stayed 
a month in the jungle, and saw several 
tigers shot. 

Later we went to Benares, where the 
temples, fakirs, snake-charmers, bathing- 
ghats, and funeral pyres fascinated us. I 
must admit I quite enjoyed watching, at 
a distance, the rows of fizzling corpses. 
In England one would scream or faint at 
such a sight, but in India one seizes one’s 
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kodak, and uses 
it with zest—a 
splendid _ illustra- 
tion. of: the 
broadening effect 
of travel on the 
human mind. 
Down by the 
bathing-ghats you 
can see natives 
from every part 
of India, praying. 
washing, and 





for the 
races. ‘Tientsin is 
not so large as 
some of the other 
treaty ports; all 
nationalities have 
to combine _ to- 
gether for amuse- 
ment, and so 
society is cosmo- 
politan in the 
extreme. One of 
the most charm- 


spring 








sitting under 
straw umbrellas, 
having their caste- 
marks _ painted. 
Among other 
things they weave 
garlands of lotus petals and_ hibiscus 
blossoms, which they cast on the bosom 
of Mother Ganges or drop into the 
Well of Knowledge. The idea is quite 
poetical, but language to describe the 
odour arising from the decayed vegetation 
would somewhat sully these fair pages. 

In China it is possible to go very far 
afield. We sailed up the coast from 


Lapteoff, the 
months ago. 


Shanghai to Tientsin, where we stayed 


A dinner-party on the Pei-Ho river, on the houseboat of 
the late M. Lapteoff. 

“One of the most charming people in Tientsin was M. 

Russian consul. 


ing people in 
Tientsin was M. 
Lapteoff, the 
Russian consul ; 
he was assassin- 
ated some months 
ago, and his death will leave a_ blank 
not easily filled. He was our host for 
a very delightful moonlight dinner-party 
on the Pei-Ho river. I always marvel 
that the vodka, caviare, and weird Russian 
dishes, followed the next night by a 
Chinese dinner, did not severely disagree 
with us. 

In Peking we stayed at the Wagon-Lit 
Hotel, and drove great bargains with the 


He was assassinated some 














The city of Peking, seen from the Drum Tower. 


“* The finest view of Peking—looking straight up one of the main thoroughfares to the Palace Gates.” 











Our lifeboat negotiating a rapid on the Yangtse river. 

‘* Splendid river steamers run from Shanghai to Ichang, 
but from this stage onwards the journey has to be made 
in ‘kwatzes,’ or semi-junk-boathouses.” 


The Niukhan Gorge, on the Yangtse river. 


* Some of the gorges . . . are so beautiful and so lofty 
that they have been compared to the New Zealand 
Sounds.” 


A street of gambling dens in Macao. 
(Macao is the Monte Carlo of China.) 


Subterranean river at Cacahuamilpa, Mexico. 


; m Caves ninety feet high, with their walls glistening 
like diamonds, extend for four days’ hard walking into the 
very heart of the earth.” 


The snow-capped peak of Ixtaxcihuatl, Mexico. 
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Panorama of Mitla and its ruins. 
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‘* The buried city of Mitla belongs to a far more ancient civilisation than that of the Aztecs. 


that was all they knew about it.” 


embroidery sellers. We never gave 
more than two pounds for the very 
best coats; but then we made our 
purchases in the city, whereas in 
the hotel they will ask sixty dollars 
as soon as look at you. ‘The entire 
costume in the photograph cost 
twenty-six dollars, and represents 
the gala dress of a Chinese lady 
of high degree. It was a great 
bargain, and the deal took a whole 
week,—haggling over a price, I 
may say, is half the fun of shopping 
in the East. 

Peking is quite worth a ten-days 
visit. We rode round the ‘Tartar 
Walls on donkeys, visited most of 
the principal temples, and peeped 
through the gates of Coal Hill, 
an imperial pleasure-garden adjoin- 
ing the moat of the Forbidden 
City ; finally we climbed the Drum 
Tower, and from there we saw the 
finest view of Peking — looking 
straight upone of the main thorough- 
fares to the Palace Gates. The 
city is intersected by several wide 
streets, that are not paved, and 
in wet weather are knee-deep in 
black slush. This in the dry season 
turns to dust, which the smallest 
gust of wind will convert into a 
whirling sandstorm, sometimes so 
dense that the sky becomes quite 
dark, and lamps have to be lit in 
the houses. On either side of the 
streets are stagnant pools of green 
slime, and beyond that there are 
rows of booths, through which the 
foot passenger threads his way with 
considerable difficulty. Behind the 
booths are the shop fronts and 
the great doors of the yamens of, 
wealthy citizens or Manchu noble- 
men. 

When we left Peking we made 
our way south over the Hankow 
Railway. This line was in a very 
unfinished condition, and the bridge 
not being completed, we crossed 
the Yellow River at 2 am., in 
little native rowing boats. I was 
told that the bed of the Yellow 
River is composed of continually 
shifting sandbanks—a holding hope- 
lessly insecure for the piles of the 
heavy railway bridge, which, in 
consequence, will always be getting 
out of order. 
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in the Temple or Palace Courts of Mitla, Mexico. 








. Some say the builders of Mitla came from Asia; while others believe in 


the submerged-continent theory, and think the lost race must have been akin to the Egyptians.” 


“The ruins of Mitla represent an eternal riddle that the most eminent archzolggists have agreed to differ over. . . 


While in the north of China we 
made a good many expeditions 
among the Western hills. We 
tea’d with Lamas, and dined with 
Manchu dukes, and everywhere we 
found the people most friendly and 
polite. We never had any pass- 
ports, but we had what was a great 
deal better—letters of introduction 
from a Chinese friend. Introduc- 
tions are quite indispensable if one 
is travelling for any length of time. 
The only one we ever refused was 
to our British Minister in Peking. 
When it was offered to us we had 
no intention of visiting the capital 
of China. Later we altered our 
plans, and the result was that on 
our arrival in Peking, our Legation, 
knowing nothing about us, very 
rightly. would do nothing for us. 
Fortunately, we happened to have 
other sources of. influence, other- 
wise we-should have had a very 
dull time. ‘There are a great many 
people who would never dream of 
taking letters of introduction abroad 
with them, and who hold aloof 
from all their fellow - travellers. 
What a lot of fun and information 
they miss ! 

One of the most interesting 
voyages we ever had was on a 
little steamer up the Chinese coast. 
Our table companions were an 
Eastern Telegraph Extension clerk, 
a medical missionary, a commercial 
traveller, the chief engineer, and 
the captain. Our conversation was 
so vastly interesting that breakfast 
ran into lunch, and lunch into 
dinner, These men had been in 
every corner of the globe ; four of 
them knew China inside and out, 
and the captain had been in Port 
Arthur when the Russo-Japanese 
war broke out. His ship had run 
the blockade and carried the first 
news of the attack to Chefoo. 

There are two other parts of 
China that should be visited—the 
gambling dens of Portuguese Macao 
(almost the Monte Carlo of the 
Far East), and the gorges of the 
Yangtse river. The former expedi- 
tion is merely a week-end excursjon 
from Hong Kong, but the latter 
can scarcely be done in less than 
six weeks, Splendid river steamers 
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The Aztec Fort of Zochicalco. 
The fort of Zochicalco is Aztec in its origin, and far more modern than the ruins of Mitla. 








run from Shanghai to Ichang, but 
from this stage onwards the journey 
has to be made in_ semi-junk- 
houseboats. These “kwatzes,” as 
they are called, carry a huge square 
sail, are propelled by enormous 
side-sweeps, and are towed by a 
crowd of coolies numbering any- 
thing from fifty to two hundred 
men. Some of the gorges, such 
as the entrance to Ichang Gorge 
and the Niukhan Gorge, are so 
beautiful and so lofty that they have 
been compared to the New Zealand 
Sounds. They certainly seem far 
too grand for river scenery. 

The proper time of the year to 
visit these parts is in the winter 
months. We made the mistake of 
attempting the journey in July, the 
high-water season, when the river 
traffic is practically suspended. 
‘The consequence was that we took 
fourteen days to ascend the one 
hundred and thirty miles to Kwei- 
Chow-Fu! We came down the 
same distance in a little over twelve 
hours, amidst a deafening roar of 
waters, and through countless giddy 
whirlpools. It was very lucky that 
we did not come to grief, for if we 
had, nothing could have helped us, 
since the lifeboat the Chinese 
authorities had placed at our dis- 
posal was always involved in a 
series of difficulties of its own— 
generally on the opposite bank of 
the river. After this hairbreadth 
escape—which one of our party 
declares turned the left side of her 
head entirely grey—we went to 
Japan. There we took a little 
house in the hills, and in a great 
measure lived and dressed @ da 
Japanese for several months. 

When tired of the simple life we 
continued on our way to California, 
and made thence a dreary four-days’ 
train journey down to Mexico City. 
There again one is helpless without 
proper letters of introduction ; but, 
fortunately, we had plenty, and 
people were so extraordinarily kind 
that ours were the indirect means 
of providing us with a_ private 
railway carriage, accommodation in 
several “ haciendas” (ranches), and 
an escort of rurales, or mounted 
police, on our numerous expeditions. 












Mexico is a land of continual surprises. 
You expect to find the capital an island 
city surrounded by an extensive lake ; 
instead, you see a dried-up valley and a 
most up-to-date metropolis. 

After a weary thirty-mile ride over a 
dusty plain, with nothing more interest- 
ing in sight than cactus bushes, some 
stone walls, and a few  pink-and-blue- 
spotted lizards running about, you 
suddenly come across a_ perfect oasis, 
with clumps of mimosa trees and a sugar 
plantation, and, still better, a cool white 
hacienda built with an open court in the 
centre, covered with flowering creepers, 
and planted with sweet-smelling plants 
and cypress trees. On the road the most 
peaceful of wayfarers bristles with knives 
and revolvers ; his hat, clothes, and saddle 
are encrusted with silver ; and even the 
ruralesthat protect one areusuallyreformed 
bandits. Churches are so common that they 
are converted into riding-schools, markets, 
and railway stations. At one place we 
visited, Cacahuamilpa, a subterranean river 
bursts out of the mountain; and caves, 
ninety feet high, with their walls glistening 
like diamonds, extend for four days’ hard 
walking into the very heart of the earth. 
Even the climate is strange: between 
sunrise and sunset you can shiver on the 
snows of unpronounceable Ixtaxcihuatl or 
Popocatepetl, or gasp in the tropical heat 
of Vera Cruz 
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one man studied the question to such an 
extent that it affected his brain, until he 
was seized with the delusion that the 
Garden of Eden was in Yucatan, and that 
he had found the knife that Cain killed 
Abel with! Some say the builders of 
Mitla came from Asia; while others be- 
lieve in the submerged-continent theory, 
and think the lost race must have been 
akin to the Egyptians. At least, all those 
who have seen the crucifix-shaped tombs, 
crawled down the subterranean passages, 
walked through the temple courts, noticed 
the still visible frescoes, and the Greek key 
pattern on the walls of the Hall of the 
Monoliths—are agreed on one subject, and 
that is, that the architects and decorators of 
Mitla were people of refinement and cul- 
ture, belonging to a highly civilised nation. 
We returned to San Francisco just in 
nice time for the earthquake, and we were 
unable to escape from the scene of the 
disaster for three days. . Then we hurried 
east over the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with our nerves in far too jumpy a state to 
admire the scenery. In fact, I never felt 
really safe till we steamed out of the 
Hudson, homeward bound via the West 
Indies. Yet eighteen days later, as we 
passed the Azores, I began to regret that 
our travels were over, and I realised that 
even the earthquake was an experience I 
wouldn’t have missed for anything. 


M. P. 





Mexico’s_ greatest 
attraction is its ruins, 
I had a vague’ idea 
that they were all 
Aztec, but nothing 
could be more er- 
roneous. Certainly 
there are quantities 
of Aztec ruins, such 
as the fort of Zochi- 
calco, but the buried 
city of Mitla belongs 
to a far more ancient 
civilisation. The Az- 
tecs, when questioned 
on the subject, said 
the city had always 
been there ; that was 
all they knewabout it. 
So the ruins represent 
an eternal riddle that 
the most eminent 
archeologists have 
agreed to differ over. 














The story goes that 


Homeward bound: passing the Azores 





“** Mother! the girl's ery rang, and quivering she clung to her mother's bosom” 
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IV.—KING JOHN COMES TO HEEL. 


BY H. C. BAILEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 


sea, and under one square sail a 

silent ship came slowly. From 
her poop two pilgrims watched the grey 
robes wreathe and fall and the cliffs stand 
naked white, to be veiled again in the 
sterner threat of mystery. “I have 
thought of death like that,” one said. 

The captain, peering keen beneath 
drawn, dank brows, stood by a steady 
helm. A black mass loomed out of the 
greyness. He moved his hand, and the 
sail rattled down. Holding right on, 
the ship came neatly to the jetty. At 
once the pilgrims stepped ashore. The 
uplifted hand gave blessing without a 
word: ‘They turned and were lost in the 
fog. 
Out of the narrow harbour lanes, beset 
by the voices of men they could not see, 
they came to sweeter air and the Saxon 
tower of St. Mary’s. A throng had 
gathered there, for in the porch was a 
priest striving to free himself of a woman 
who wept upon his feet. She pled 
miserably for a dead child, that it might 
lie by its father’s side. ‘‘Good wife, I 
dare not. No creature may rest in holy 
ground till we are purged of the King’s 
sin. It is the Lord Pope’s strait com- 
mand. Thou knowest.” And the woman 
sobbed bitterly. 

There was a mutter in the crowd, and 
a gaunt yeoman spoke out. “The King 
shears us so close that we cannot live, 
and quarrels with God so that we cannot 
comfortably die. Brothers, I have heard 
of a knight that cut off his legs for the 
fun of hurting them.” 

Again the mutter of passion ran through 
the crowd. But a fat voice came above 
it: “Methinks there be some here that 
covet a garment of thorns in the cell of 
little ease,” and in haste the crowd broke 
and left the port-bailiff smiling sleek in 
the midst. ‘The priest scowled grim at 
him, but he came to the moaning woman 


‘ ‘HE fog moved cold upon an oily 


and thrust at her breast with his fvot. 
“Bess Vintner, a dead brat is but dirt 
wherever it lie. Howl for thine own folly 
that could not keep it alive. Get home! 
Edward of Hougham, that jest was worth 
a price ; the sheriff shall go through thy 
homestead again. And ye,” he turned 
upon the shrinking crowd, ‘what are ye 
to question your King, knaves? His 
men ye are, body and soul, and who 
denies it earns dainty torment for both. 
Get ye home!” They slunk away grum- 
bling, and he, well pleased, kicked at the 
woman. 

“ Kind sir,” said one of the pilgrims, 
“which way go we to the good canons of 
St. Martin’s priory ?” 

The bailiff looked his sombre holiness 
up and down. “ By the turn devilward,” 
quoth he, “whither we have driven the 
lazy swine. Hark in the ear: for lying 
rogues of your trade, England js a worse 
place than very hell.” 

“Poor soul,” said the pilgrim, ‘thou 
wilt be sore surprised”; and he laughed 
gently as he turned away. 

The mayor looked after them something 
puzzled. When some meaning penetrated, 
he turned and swore at the priest, 

“Said I not it was a merry land?” 
quoth the other pilgrim sadly to his 
fellow. 

“TI love no men who yield themselves 
to woe.” 

“The martyrs yielded not, yet their 
part was woe.” 

The elder man’s eyes 


glanced light. 
“‘T profess the Lord asks not a nation of 


martyrs. ‘lhat were to make heaven dull. 
Nay, Craddock, it is not written, Render 
under Cesar the things that are your own. 
Will any martyr have heart enough to 
give us two saints a lodging, despite King 
Devil?” 

“The castle had a warm hearth of 
old.” 


“Forward with galliard foot! This 
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weeping fog of your land makes my 
marrow shiver. Master Adam hath a 
syllogism to prove that the pains of hell 
are raw cold. No honest Englishman 
could think so. But for me, ’tis an 
almighty spur to godliness.” 

‘If this were thine own land, thy heart 
would not mock.” 

“Why not? Iam ever blithe when I 
see men sorrowful. They prove me my 
great soul.” 

“England is sick unto death, and thou 
art lightly glad. Is that thy tale for the 
Holy Father?” 

“Good friend Craddock, if the Lord 
Pope had wanted a saint’s thoughts on 
thy land, he had never sent me. I always 
tell the truth. There is nothing which 
more deludes the weaker brethren.” 

“A man’s words tell his heart,” the 
Englishman growled, ‘and so do thine.” 

There was no answer save a gentle 
ripple of laughter, and the Englishman 
allowed himself unholy muttering. He 
liked King John’s grinding tyranny, his 
defiance of its punishment, the interdict 
upon all the rites of God, better than 
this smooth mirth ; and said so. 

So, one fuming, the other well content, 
they climbed the steep hill to the castle. 
On a blast of the horn the porter looked 
through a grating. ‘‘Two poor souls on 
pilgrimage ask bed and board for Our 
Lady’s honour.” 

To a cry of surprise the great gate 
swung. ‘‘ Pass, i’? the good name of St. 
Martin, pass. We see few of your kind 
now,” quoth the porter, and the elder 
man blessed him _benignly. 

The drawbridge crashed down, and as 
they crossed the dark gulf of the moat the 
portcullis rose before them and a serving- 
man, with low obeisance, led them through 
the inner bailey andon. ‘The mass of the 
keep rose dim, starred with the silver gleam 
of many a kindly window. They climbed 
the stairway and came dazzled to the 
altar lights of a little chapel. The elder 
man went straightway and knelt, and 
began to tell his beads, but the other 
held off, frowning in no devout humour. 
The light reveals them clad alike in 
shapeless grey robe and hood, with long 
staff and weighty scrip. Their faded hats 
bore the like leaden images of St. John’s 
head, and the Virgin, and the Holy 
Sudary. The younger man was square and 


English in every line, his elder a sleek 
fellow of little, neat bones and a sensuous 
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face in ivory. His prayers endured 
long. 

They were brought to the great hall, 
where Gilbert d’Avranches, the constable, 
sat at meat with his household. A vast 
place it was, and the banners from the 
roof were lost in the lofty dark, but be- 
neath all was bright with the blazing fire- 
glow and candles to spare. The walls 
were a galaxy of steel glittering before the 
grave hues of tapestry. Close ranks of 
men-at-arms lined the board and wrought 
doughtily upon giant masses of smoking 
flesh, and kept the black jacks busy. 
But the pilgrims were beckoned above 
the salt to higher things. 

Gilbert d’Avranches fixed on them a 
dull, careless stare. He was plainly slow 
of mind as of heavy limb, but both might 
be sinewy. His wife had the graces. 
Her form was of motherly strength, and 
the mother’s vision of life had quenched 
the light of her eyes and lined her full 
brow, but the spirit of youth dowered her 
still. She drew her cloth of gold about 
her and made them place at her side. 
‘“*God’s couriers are goodly guests.” 

“T would that all England said so,” 
quoth Craddock the Englishman. 

The constable turned with a frown ; 
her kindly air was frozen. “ England 
hath true welcome for true men, father.” 

“And a fog for foggy wits, Craddock,” 
his companion said suavely. 

“Ye come from over sea?” the con- 
stable questioned. ‘‘ We see few of your 
kind.” 

“T hold you unhappy in that, my lord. 
And the more reason you should see 
us.” 

“Tf ye be what ye should be—ay.” 

“We are what we can be, being sinful 
men. Good my lord, though your King 
be at odds with the Pope, should his 
people fall out with God ?” 

The smooth voice had checked the 
feast, and all were at gaze. 

The constable beat his hand on the 
table. “I hold this castle for my lord 
the King!” he cried. 

Mild surprise was marked on that sen- 
suous face. “It is not my heart speaks 
doubt of your duty, my lord.” 

“* By the body of God !” The con- 
stable fell suddenly silent and flushed, 
and stared with keen eyes, long. “Take 
heed,” he said in a quieter tone; “not 
grey gown nor shaven crown will save a 
man who devises against the King.” 



























“If I had not known his power, surely 
I had learnt it of you, my lord.” ‘The 
pilgrim bowed. 

The constable filled his wine-cup. 
“God save the King!” he cried, and the 
long ranks of men-at-arms thundered the 
prayer and drank. 

“ With all my heart,” said the pilgrim. 
“God save the King!” 

But still the constable eyed him keenly. 
‘** And whence come ye, good father ?.” 
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silver birch, and eyes aglow with the brave 
yearnings of innocence. 

Then he laughed, and told of swart 
Saracens and yellow ‘Tartarian slaves 
from Cathay, which held their fathers the 
only gods, and black men with hair like 
sheep, that pined for lack of men’s flesh 
to eat, till she was gasping and crying for 
more in a child’s delicious horror. 

But the constable held apart with gloomy 
brow, and anon he muttered to himself 





“Then he laughed, and told of swart Saracens and yellow Tartarian slaves from Catnay. 


“ Even from Our Lady of Rocamadour ” 
—he muttered a small avze—“ and from St. 
John Baptist of Amiens, and from great 
St. James of Compostella, and from the 
body of St. Mark, and the ear of St. Paul 
in happy Venice, where also they have 
St. Lawrence in powder.” 

“Truly thou art a kindly honour to our 
board,” quoth the lady in some awe. 

“But hast thou seen a real paynim ?” 
It was a clear, eager yoice, and he looked 
up to smile at a girl, slight and lithe as a 


and anon to his wife. In equal rage 
Craddock frowned at him and the blithe 
teller of tales. 

The constable thrust back his chair. 
“God and King John is the word,” he 
cried, and talk was broken short and the 
guard strode off to the walls. 

When the two pilgrims were left alone in 
a chamber of clean rushes and a hair 
bolster and the like luxury, “‘ Zaus Deo,” 
quoth the elder, and laughed and laid 
him down. 
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Craddock glowered at him. ‘“ Praise 
God for the devil’s power, Master Bernard. 
What hope is there while these brute 
barons stand fast by their King ?” 

“By my faith, Craddock, no man sees 
his nose better than thou,” said the elder, 
and turned and spake no word more till 
morning. 

The sea lay turquoise beneath a 
turquoise sky, the long foam-line of the 
flowing tide agleam. Beyond the green 
valley and the silver haze of the town- 
ship’s smoke the vast cliff rose sharp and 
white. A morning wind moved quick 
with the spirit of spring. On the battle- 
ments stood Master Bernard, his sensuous 
face marked with rich delight, and the 
girl Alais came to him. His thought 
found her like a daffodil, so slender she 
was and fragrant, and her hair so bright. 
It was bound in two braids that came to 
her child’s bosom, and met in. a clasp of 
silver and moonstone. So, from a frame 
of gold, rosy cheeks dimpled and her 
eyes were gay. ‘‘ Not the Madonna,” said 
Master Bernard to himself. ‘“ And yet— 


before the angel came, maybe.” 
“Ts ’t not all fair?” cried Alais; and 
then, reproved by the grave garb of 


holiness, ‘‘Good father, may not the 
saints love this world too?” 

** A sad saint is but a sorry saint, child. 
The true men love all of God, not half, 
and give glad thanks for all.” 

She was quaintly solemn. Thou 
wouldst make it so easy to be good; 
not like our priests.” 

“ Thought of ill is no way to good.” 

“And the wind blows over the sea!” 
she cried, and her voice rippled laughter. 

‘And the joy of the morning lasts this 
world through,” quoth Master Bernard ; 
but his eyes were grave and gazed beyond 
her. The constable was riding out and 
away. ‘‘ By my faith, ye use the morning 
in Dover,” he said carelessly. “‘ Thy father 
is early afield.” 

“He rides to the 
Ewell.” 

‘“*God give him grace,” quoth Master 
Bernard. “But, in truth, I am shamed 
for a sluggard,” and something abruptly 
he left her. 

Soon with Craddock at his side he was 
striding gallantly up the valley. ‘The grey- 
green swell of the downs closed upon 
either hand, and as the road stole up the 
flank of the ranging crests they saw the 
banished Templars’ preceptory stand white, 


or 


King at Temple 
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and before it a very forest of banners and 
broken gleams of steel. ‘“ It is an army,” 
cried Craddock. 

Master Bernard shrugged. “If the 
devil had no strength, would he stay the 
devil ?” 

King John’s strength was not of English- 
men, ‘They came upon a babel of tongues, 
Flemish and Provencal loudest. Master 
Bernard held Craddock’s sleeve and 
stayed behind a hedgerow at gaze. It 
was a great host, built of dangerous men, 
scarred mercenaries of many wars. 

Delicately Master Bernard went forward 
and mingled withthem. In good humour 
he gave joke back for brutal jibe, and was 
alert to dodge blows. Soon he had made 
friends. 

But he never went far with them. He 
was stayed when the houses of Ewell 
vomited flame and a turbulent mob of 
ruffians came driving the hapless village 
folk like sheep to the slaughter. 

“What ill have they done?” cried 
Master Bernard. 

‘“What matter? 
quoth a Spaniard. 

Gay as girls in May the foreign soldiery 
ran to make a double line, and down the 
midst the wretched villagers were driven, 
while the soldiers lashed at them with 
staff and sword. Master Bernard has 
told of that hour in words that stab still : 
of men fighting with handless arms against 
the steel, of children shrieking in maimed 
torment, of the bare maiden bosoms 
bathed in blood, of a mother’s ghastly 
wound, and the spring sunshine over 
all. 

A horseman sped by to the preceptory, 
and in a moment King John came out. 
He saw the sport and threw back his 
shoulders and laughed loud. “ A jocund 
race!” he cried. “Lay on! Lay on! 
Scourge them back home again!” 

With yells of new delight it was done. 
The hapless bodies that could yet move 
were beaten on and on by lash of steel 
to the blazing village, and some cast 
themselves upon the sword for the easier 
death, and some in madness leapt into 
the midst of the fire. The air throbbed 
to their torture. And King John’s mirth 
shook his fat body mightily. 

Master Bernard, still and pale, watched 
him with curious eyes. It was but a 
moment before a troop of horsemen rode 
up, and one approached the King laugh- 
ing: ‘Good hunting, my lord!” This 


They are English,” 
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was a cumbrous man with dark face 
pitted by the stains of debauchery. 

“Ha, *. fair Eude, how was it done? 
Sweetly? ‘Tastily ?” 

“The dam is dead with her cub, my 
lord. I shut them into the straitest cell 
of Corfe with a flitch of raw bacon and a 
sheaf of oats x 

“Thistles, I would have had it. 
on! On!” 

“So were they left, and cach day I 
came unto them, and they wept upon me 
very pleasantly, asking water.” 

“Thou shalt tell me all at leisure. On! 


1” 


But 


on 
“This while their minds endured. On 
the seventh day they raved. On the 


eleventh I found them dead, the mother 
between the knees of her son, the son 
She had gnawed 


sitting against the wall. 
his cheeks in her agony.” 

“My trusty Eude! My best servant ! 
Exquisite! Exquisite! Come in, come 
in; let me have more. I am as thirsty 
for it as she.” 

Eude blinked down at the King. 
“ There was a something promised.” 

“Thou shalt have it, even to the last 
inch of her. Come, come!” 

Together they went to the preceptory, 
and Master Bernard stole away. The 
shrieks from the fire had fallen silent. 
Beyond sight of it he stayed, and, with 
bowed head, ‘‘ Sa/vator mundi, miserere,” 
he murmured. “O Deus omnipotens, 
populo subvenias |” 

“Hast thou seen enough?” A harsh 
voice spoke in his ear. 

He opened his eyes upon Craddock’s 
white rage. “I would that I had a 
quicker mind,” he said. 

“Let us be gone. Each hour we 
linger is sin unpardonable.” 

“The Sieur Gilbert d’Avranches went 
in to the King,” said Master Bernard, 
“T would see him out again.” 

“What is that brute baron to us ?” 

“No more than those innocent bodies 
I availed not to save. Yet as much.” 

“By the Rood this is madness!” 
Craddock cried. ‘“ What was our charge ? 
To find if the people suffered as was told 
and bring sure word with speed. I do 
protest to linger more is the very sin 
against the Holy Ghost.” 

“Go, then, and be guiltless.” 

“ How darest thou stay ?” 

“To serve.’ 

“Thou art of higher order than I, and 
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craftier far. But this is no hour for 
craft.” 

“ Wait and see.” 

So they sat down there under the 
hedgerow and waited the morning 
through while the hapless villagers who 
had dared cry out against plunder 
smouldered to ashes. But Gilbert 
d’Avranches came not. At last there 
was the clash of parade in the camp, and 
they saw King John ride out. 

“ Swiftly to Dover now, if I read all 
this aright,” quoth Master Bernard ; and 
though they made the best of their speed 
they were hardly upon the castle walls 
before they saw the lances turn to climb 
the hill. The warder hied away to Dame 
Eleanor with tidings that the King’s 
banner was coming with a great host. 
To the warder’s tower she came in haste, 
and Master Bernard, giving room, watched 
her white face. 

“Surely he comes, my lord’s guest,” 
she murmured, but her eyes were afraid. 

“Then will your lord cry you the 
entry,” quoth Master Bernard. “Till 
then let drawbridge be up and portcullis 
down.” 

She turned with a start and red alarm. 
“ How say you?” 

“As one who would trust thy lord’s 
honour much, and the King not at all.” 

She gazed at him keenly, trying to 
pierce the mask of that calm, sensuous 
face, and he smiled. 

Already the King’s company was close 
at hand, and a man-at-arms spurred on 
ahead and wound the horn at the gate 
and shouted: “The King commands 
entry to his castle of Dover.” 

“The pawn’s move,” quoth Master 
Bernard. ‘To which one might answer 
a pawn: The King commands the duty 
of Gilbert d’Avranches, and Gilbert 
d’Avranches hath that of Dame Eleanor 
his wife, who upon his order will do his 
will.” 

“What means that?” she 
“Hath he my lord in duress?” 

“ By that answer we shall learn,” quoth 
Master Bernard, and so it was made. 

Now the girl Alais came dancing de- 
light. “Oh, the brave company! I love 
their gay banners and that sea of steel. 
Shall we make high feast for them, 
mother ? ” 

Her mother caught her close with a 
strained, sobbing laugh. ‘“‘ My sweet life, 
God aid thee !” 


cried. 
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‘‘What is it, then?”—her eyes were 
wide in brave innocent wonder; she 
saw tears breaking—‘‘dear mother of 
mine !” 

Already another horseman was coming 
to the gate. 

“The knight’s move,” said Master 
Bernard, and bent to hear. 

“The King commands instant entry 
to his castle of Dover, on pain of traitor’s 
doom for all who deny him and a slow 
death for Gilbert d’Avranches, who is 
held upon arrest of treason.” 

“Mother!” the girl’s cry rang, and 
quivering, she clung to her mother’s 
bosom. 

There was mingled movement in 
the King’s host, and a little company 
drew out and came nigh the walls. 
Then the girl cried wildly, and her 
mother swayed and leant against the 
stone panting. © For in the midst, on a 
naked horse, his hands bound like a 
malefactor, rode Gilbert d’Avranches. 
Unhelmed, unarmoured he was, and he 
had a gag in his teeth and a halter about 
his neck, 

It was a gay young gentleman, a swarthy 
Poitevin, who spurred up to the barbican, 
laughing. “If goodwife Eleanor opens 
not her gate straightway that the King 
may come into his castle, if she gives not 
her blithe maiden daughter to his hand 
to be wife for the Sieur Eude de Laon, 
then shall goodman Gilbert hang here 
and his limbs be burnt before his eyes, 
according to the right doom of a traitor.” 

The girl cried out. She was red, and 
her eyes flamed; but her mother made 
no sound nor sign. Long and long she 
gazed at her lord held in the grip of death. 
Then she drew a deep breath that made 
all her body tremble, and turned to her 
daughter with terrible eyes. There was no 
fear on that maiden brow, but a gallant 
passion of rage. 

The Poitevin shouted again. “The 
maid in de Laon’s hungry arms, goodwife, 
or goodman hangs straightway.” 

Master Bernard contemplated the two 
women with benevolent eyes. ‘‘ Yield!” 
quoth he. 

Dame Eleanor caught the girl to her 
bosom fiercely, and fiercely her eyes 
blazed. 

“ By my faith, this passes all!” Crad- 
dock sprang forward. ‘This counsel is 
of the devil! Lady, what would thy lord 
have thee do? Would he buy his life 


with thy daughter’s honour? Not he, nor 
any man of knightly heart. Do his will. 
Let him bear the villain’s doom, and fight 
it out with these true men of thine. 
So shall God stand by thee in all.” 

“He doth now,” said Master Bernard 
calmly. “Yield!” 

Craddock turned upon him. ‘“Sayest 
thou so? And is it God’s will to give a 
maiden into the hands of Eude de Laon, 
the prime minister of his master’s passions, 
the exemplar of all wickedness ? ” 

“God’s ways are manifold,” quoth 
Master Bernard. ‘‘ Yield!” 

The mother gazed at him with eyes 
that bore her pain to his soul. About 
them rose a murmur of rage. Geoffrey, 
the seneschal, was there, and Ranulf, the 
captain of the main guard, and other high 
servants, and Ranulf spoke out: ‘“ My 
master would say, fight! He would 
never buy life witha maiden. Fight then, 
by St. Martin, and let us take some 
deaths for his death.” 

“Lady, go in,” quoth the seneschal, 
“and your vassals shall have vengeance 
for their lord.” And the men-at-arms 
muttered hoarse oaths of good will. 

But now, before her eyes, they had 
driven her husband’s horse beneath a tree, 
and the rope from his neck was flung 
over a bough and drawn tight, and a man 
stood by the bridle ready to urge the 
horse away, and the grinning Poitevin at 
the gate cried out, ‘‘ Hastily, goodwife, 
hastily !” 

“ Mother, mother, I dare not,” the girl 
gasped. “I willbe this man’s at his will. 
Tell them swittly. Ah, what matter am 
ar” 

The mother groaned, 
closer and closer yet. ‘Child. . 
. thou dost not know. . . .” 

“‘Vield,” said Master Bernard. ‘Thou 
canst no other. Deny him, and thy lord 
dies, yet the maiden shall not escape. 
What can thy little company do against 
that host? She must to it at last. Save 
him while thou canst.” 

The mother trembled, muttering, 
Christ, Son of God, have mercy !” 

“Mother, it must be.” Alais’s voice 
throbbed with passion. ‘I will save 
him. By my faith, I will go out 
alone.” 

“‘ God forgive me !” her mother sobbed. 

Master Bernard leaned over the battle- 
ments. ‘The Lady Eleanor yields!” he 
cried, 


clasping her 
. child 


“oO 
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“ Down drawbridge then, traitors!” the 


Poitevin shouted. ‘‘ By the devil’s hoof, 
you have lost me a pretty sight.” 
“Down drawbridge!” Master Bernard 


a _ a al ati 


repeated for the men-at-arms. But they 
scowled at him. 

The mother was weeping, and had no 
words. 

“Give the entry, Ranulf,” said Alais, 
quietly. “Iwill go meetthem. Mother, 
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go in.” And she kissed her mother’s 
brow.” 
“* Nay—nay—lI dare not leave thee.” 
Sulkily swearing, the men-at-arms 


“King John rode in first, with Gilbert d'Avranches bound still and gagged by his side, and he 
jested as he came.” 


went about their business. Alais led 
her mother down. Craddock gripped 
Master Bernard’s arm. “Our Lord 
the Pope shall hear of this hour,” he 
growled. 


“Of each moment. From my lips.” 
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He followed the women down to the 
courtyard. 

The host on the steep hill side was 
mingled and broken. When drawbridge 
was down and portcullis raised, King 
John rode in the first with Gilbert d’Av- 
ranches bound still and gagged by his 
side, and he jested as he came. “Who 
could have thought any woman so mad as 
to hold thy carcass dear? I will see to it 
that the tender Dame Eleanor is by when 
we get the butcher to work on thee at 
last. But first thou shalt see thy maid in 
the arms of fair Eude. ’Tis a lover of 
Scripture. Cunningly he'll visit the sins 
of the father upon the maid. ’Tis a man 
of dainty fancy. Ha, here is the good 
wife.” He laughed out, beckoning her. 
“ Good wife and fair maid. I doubt she 
will not make as hale a spouse as thou. 
The loves of our fair Eude live hard. 
Come close, good wife; goodman hath 
much to thank thee for.” 

With faltering steps, trusting to the 
girl’s strength, she came. Her fear- 
strained eyes were not for the King but 
for her lord. His brows were drawn in 
passion. The King looked from one to 
other, smiling gay. 

“Ivo, hale the gentle souls away to- 
gether. They would have some love talk 
before we carve them for the devil.” 

Ivo, a ruddy Angevin, pulled Gilbert 
d’Avranches to the ground and his men 
snatched the wife and drove them on. 

“Thy promise!” Alais’s cry rang brave 
challenge to the King. ‘‘ Thy promise of 
life |” 

He showed his yellow teeth. 
mised thee a taskmaster, wench. 
her, Eude !” 

The man of the stained face swung 
down and marched upon her with an evil 
smile. 

“Now move we our bishop,” said 
Master Bernard quietly, and came and 
stood before her. He held out a parch- 
ment to the King. ‘‘Check, as I think.” 


“1 pro- 
Have at 


In the dark guard-room of the con- 
stable’s tower Gilbert d’Avranches fronted 
his wife. Ivotore the gag away. “Speak 
your farewells,” he said with a bluff oath. 
“Our King is like to leave you little 
time.” 

But she had no words. Only her 
hands went out to her lord in a piteous 
quest of pardon. His eyes blazed at her. 
“Thou hast betrayed trust,” he cried. 


‘*Oh, fool and false heart, was it for thee 
to damn the child to this?” A harsh 
sob broke from her, and she fell on her 
knees before him clasping at him with 
trembling hands. ‘Weep not tome! | 
have no heart for thee. What baseness 
is it that fears a death more than this 
shame ?” 

She moaned his name. 

“Good words, good words!” Ivo put 
a heavy hand on his shoulder, and with a 
rough kindliness. ‘ Make not ill worse. 
Death is near, and I never knew a rage 
soothe it.” 

But Gilbert d’Avranches shook him off. 
**Let knaves counsel knaves! And for 
thee, woman, I would hear no more of thy 
wailings. Thou hast failed me at most 
need.” 

“God forgive thee,” she muttered. 
“ Gilbert—’tis not thou nor I could judge. 
What were life for Alais if she had let 
thee die ?” 

“What shall her life be now ?” 

“Better... better...” 

“In John’s hand—sacrifice to all the 
foul evil of his minions—and this de Laon 
the vilest ! Oh, thou knowest how maids 
have fared! What end? O fool, to 
trust the brood of Aquitaine! She is 
doomed, and we die, and die with 
shame.” 

And the woman 
Christ, be kind.” 

Suddenly a shrill roar rent the air. Ivo 
started out, swearing. ‘‘ What dog has 
bitten fat John now?” and suddenly all 
was silent again. 


moaned, “O Lord 


When Master Bernard came with his 
parchment, Eude de Laon made to buffet 
him aside, but a horseman on the King’s 
right hand, a heavy man of long wooden 
face, thrust out a sturdy arm and took 
the parchment. His eyes changed a 
long look with Master Bernard. Then he 
gave the parchment to the King, showing 
the seal. It bore the triple crown of 
Rome. 

The King saw it, and his fat face turned 
purple, and with wet lips he broke out in 
a shrill roar of rage, wordless like a beast’s. 
Then he commanded himself. The lips 
curled back from his yellow teeth and 
his eyes dilated. “I had not thought a 
rat would dare come to my kennel.” 

“Many a dog is short of wit,” said 
Master Bernard blandly. 

“Thou shalt feel, thou shalt feel!” 
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the King snarled. ‘“ Eude, couldst find 
me a carding iron and a flesher of 
craft ?” 

Eude de Laon laughed and made a 
sign to one of his men. 

But the long-faced man put out his 
hand and drew the seal of the letter 
close before the King’s eyes. With an 
oath the King snatched it and broke it. 
Then he mumbled to himself: ‘‘ Zznocens, 
episcopus, servus servorum Det .. .” 
Innocent, bishop, servant of the servants 
of God, greeted John, King of England, 
who, since he would take no care for his 
salvation hereafter, was bidden tremble 
for his salvation on earth. ‘To which end 
Innocent, bishop, commended to him, 
“Bernard of Noventa, our familiar, and 
faithful chancellor.” 

King John’s eyes were bloodshot. He 
made noises to himself. ‘ Ay, thou art 
worthily commended, and worthily shalt 
thou be entreated.” 

“An equal honour shall be thine,” 
quoth Master Bernard blandly. 

The King swore foully. ‘Come in, 
good friend, come in, and talk with me 
awhile,” and he dismounted. 

“For my part, all thy host may hear.” 

The King gripped his arm and dragged 
him off, but not before he had changed 
another look with the man of the long 
face. 

It was needed. 
gone before Eude de Laon marched 
upon Alais. Then the long-faced man 
rode his horse in between. “ Hold off,” 
quoth he. 

“What, for thee? Shall a De Burgh 
stay me?” 

“Ay, thee, and all thy brothers from 
hell.” 

“Thou sottish Englishman ! 
shalt answer me this.” 

The long-faced man shrugged one 
shoulder, but made no way. He mumbled 
a word or two and men-at-arms drew 
about him. Eude de Laon jeered at 
them awhile, but getting nothing of that 
rushed after the King. Then Alais, 
trembling, but brave still, looked at 
Hubert de Burgh and he at her with 
grave eyes. 

King John bore Master Bernard up 
the stairs to the hall, while Craddock 
followed, his honest eyes round in wonder ; 
but half way the King thought better 
of being alone, and waited to call for a 
Score of men-at-arms. Master Bernard 


They were hardly 


Oh, thou 
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went on alone, and they found him upon 
his knees in the little chapel. The King 
tapped his shoulder impatiently. ‘“ Come, 
sirrah, come.” ag 

““Why, what better place than this? ” 

The King turned away with a shudder. 

In the richer light of the hall you see 
his robe shine purple and cloth of gold. 
His fat face, his bald head, with the rings 
of red hair, are not much less gorgeous. 
Beneath the swollen pulp of gluttony and 
drunkenness and vice you may trace lines 
of virile strength. 

The calm grey man before him spoke 
no word. 

“Well, father, well? 
errand ?” 

“Thou hast despoiled the Church, 
which is to despoil the bride of Christ.” 
The King laughed loud. “Thou hast 
been a ravening wolf to all Christenty, 
which is to be traitor to thy sovereign 
God, Whose vassal art thou. Thou hast 
afflicted thine own people with cruel 
tortures, which is to insult the image of 
God.” 

Craddock drew away and eyed him 
with a new reverence. 

The King went on laughing. “God's 
self made a merry mock of it when He 
made thee.” cseu 

“Now the world cries out against thee. 
The devil is hungry for thee. The 
writing is upon the wall.” 

“Sayest thou?” ‘The King’s hands 
clenched. 

“Thou art weighed in the _ balance 
and found wanting. Thy kingdom is 
divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians.” 

“* My kingdom ?” 

“There is yet time. Thou shalt 
submit thine all unto the vicar of God. 
Thou shalt receive the reverend father 
Stephen Langton into Canterbury, and 
all the holy men whom thou hast 
plundered. ‘lhou shalt keep peace with 
thy people ; yea, thou shalt go forth from 
this castle leaving its good lord and lady 
and their maiden daughter scathless of 
thy villainy ; and humble as the day thou 
wast born thou shalt sue God for pardon. 
I speak the words of the vicar of God.” 

A moment the King sat stupefied. 
Then he started up. “By the feet of 
God, every nerve of thy body shall make 
moan for this! Ho, knaves, seize him ! 
Have the cord of dolour about his head, 
Seize him, I say! seize him !” 


What is thine 





“‘Master Bernard picked up the crumpled parchment and began to read,” 
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The men-at-arms flung themselves upon 
Master Bernard, and holding. him help- 
less bound a_ knotted cord about his 
temples and twisted it. 

“Give the fool the parchment out of 
my breast,” said Master Bernard, and bit 
his lip hard. It was plucked from him 
swiftly and thrust upon the King’s eager 
hands, and he, tearing it open, gazed a 
moment, and then broke into yell after 
yell of mad rage, and cast it upon the 
floor and stamped upon it. “ Fool, if I 
am not back on Calais shore to-morrow 
with thy most humble submission, that 
bull shall be published by Master Pandulf, 
and King Philip of France will sail to 
possess thy kingdom.” 

The King flung himself down and 
rolled and writhed like a wounded dog, 
growling and gnawing the rushes that 
strewed the floor. 

Then the torturers let the cord fall 
and drew away, looking askance, now at 
the King’s bestial frenzy, now at the man 
who with words and a parchment could 
so smite sovereignty ; and they began to 
tremble and muttered to themselves. 

Master Bernard picked up the crumpled 
“* Hostem 


parchment and began to read. 
humani generis, imo perfidum inimicum 


Domini Dei... .” ‘That John, King of 
England, was the enemy of the human 
race and a traitorous foe to the Lord God 
was plain. Therefore Innocent, bishop, 
in the seat and apostolic ministration of 
St. Peter, gave and assigned the realm of 
England to his most beloved son in 
Christ, Philip Augustus, the illustrious 
and glorious King of the French. 

King John dragged himself along the 
ground and embraced Master Bernard’s 
knees, unrestrained in abasement as in 
cruelty. He whined like a cowardly 
child. “No, no, take it back. Hold 
it unread. I will make full submission. 
I will do great penance, I vow, by 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. All shall be 
given—yea, all. And there shall be a 
thousand marks by the year for St. Peter, 
and something for thy pocket, good 
father. Shrive me, shrive me, my sins 
are heavy upon me, and I will make 
thee rich. Nay, give me not to that 
devil Philip. Oh, the hand of the Lord 
Is more than I can bear.” 

“There can be no shrift till penance 
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be done. Set the good folks of this 
castle in honour again and begone.” 

King John staggered to his feet. “I 
will do it, oh, I will do it speedily, and 
they shall be the very apple of my eye, 
even as thou. And thou, good father,” 
he cringed, “thou wilt put up that cruel 
parchment and sail away and stay that 
devil Philip ?” 

“T will be gone when the work here 
is done, and Pandulf the sub-deacon shall 
come to take thy homage to the Lord 
Pope, and Stephen Langton shall shrive 
thee.” 

“So may God give me salvation!” 
the King cried. “1 go, I go, and, good 
father, do thou go too.” He fled, and 
spent the bitter rage of fear upon his 
men. 

Then there was turmoil in the court- 
yard, and soon his host streamed away 
down the hill, muttering sourly as they 
went. By the barbican- Master Bernard 
watched and smiled. Hubert de Burgh, 
who held the rear, checked at his side 
an instant. ‘The wise eyes met. ‘“ Hath 
Rome kept tryst?” 

“She strikes for the people to-day,” 
said Hubert under his breath. “‘To- 
morrow 4 

“To-morrow is 
mare.” 

Hubert de Burgh shrugged and rode 
out. 

‘Turning, smiling, Master Bernard saw 
Alais bring her father and mother out 
to the glad light again. She laughed 
through tears, and they tried to speak 
and failed, and tried still. ‘Up draw- 
bridge!” she cried. ‘‘ Portcullis down! 
Invicta, ay, invicta still!” 

Master Bernard cocked his ear to the 
creak of the chains. He pruned himself. 
** Surely this world hath nothing pleasanter 
than power,” said he—then his eyes fell 
on the girl, every line of her rippling with 
delicious life as she clung to her mother 
and father, and they held her close—“ if 
a man could believe it.” 

Craddock was at his elbow. 
me grace,” he said humbly. 
thou art a higher man than I.” 

A discord rang in Master Bernard’s 
laugh. 

When Alais came seeking him, he 
was gone. 


the infidel’s night- 


** Give 
“Surely 
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FORTY YEARS OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY BERNARD F. BUSSY 


(Ex-FATHER OF THE Commons Press GALLERY). 


At a recent dinner given to Mr. Bussy on his retirement from the Press Gallery, Mr, Balfour 
urged him to write his reminiscences, and the first result of that suggestion is the following 
chapter of Parliamentary recollections containing many anecdotes and points of interest. 


' N THEN I first knew the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery, it was 
calledthe “ Reporters’ Gallery,” 
for at that time there was no army of 
leader-writers and artists to overcrowd 
the more legitimate occupants. We had 
a muster of political giants in both 
branches of the legislature such as, if 
only for their number and variety, have 
hardly been equalled at any time since. 
Imagine a House of Lords which con- 
tained Lord St. Leonards, Lord Brougham, 
the first Earl Russell (better known as 
“Lord John”), the great Earl of Derby 
(the “ Rupert of debate ”), the late Duke 
of Argyll, the first Lord Lytton (novelist, 
dramatist, and statesman), Earl Grey, 
Lord Westbury, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
and the Earl of Clarendon. Adorning the 
episcopal benches were Dr. Thirlwall, 
Bishop of St. David’s, and Dr. Samuel 
Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford, whose 
“thaponatheous qualities,” as they were 
once described in debate by the lisping 
but vitriolic Lord Westbury, had earned 
for him a shorter title that is still well 
remembered. 

Imagine, also, a House of Commons 
from which Lord Palmerston and Richard 
Cobden had only just been removed by 
death, and which still felt the impulse of 
their influence and power ; a House which 
sheltered, on one side, Mr. Gladstone 
(who had not, as yet, been Prime 
Minister), John Bright, Robert Lowe, and 
Bernal Osborne, famed for a_ brilliant 
and caustic wit which he flashed merci- 
lessly upon others, though, as is by no 
means uncommon with wits, he proved 
keenly sensitive when any banter was 
directed against himself. Others in the 
same brilliant group were John Stuart 
Mill, whose brief parliamentary career 
produced one or two great speeches, and 
notably the one in which he expounded 
‘to a thoroughly amazed House the then 
new but now accepted doctrine of “ the 
duty we owe to posterity ” ; Austin Henry 
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Layard (the explorer, who discovered so 
many priceless relics of Assyrian civilisa- 
tion), the Marquis of Hartington (who, as 
Duke of Devonshire, has just quitted the 
world, and left it the poorer in the honesty 
and sincerity of its politics), Mr. Russell 
Gurney, Mr. Bruce (the Home Secretary, 
who for the first time shut up public- 
houses at a reasonable hour), and Mr. 
W. E. Forster (who passed the first great 
Education Act, but was never forgiven for 
insisting on the retention of its famous 
25th clause). 

Nor did the other side suffer from any 
poverty of political genius or influence. 
On the front Opposition bench were 
Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, Sir Stafford 
Northcote (who had once been private 
secretary to Mr. Gladstone—a fact which 
imparted to him a dread of his former 
chief that he could never shake off), Mr. 
Walpole (the Home Secretary who wept 
over the Radical violence which pulled 
down the railings of Hyde Park), Mr. 
Henley (a coiner of phrases like his 
famous “hard and fast line”), Lord 
Stanley (son of the ‘“ Rupert of debate,” 
whom his more brilliant father described 
as having been “nourished on blue- 
books”), Lord Cranborne (subsequently, 
as Marquis of Salisbury, Prime Minister), 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, subsequently 
Earl of Cranbrook. I name these at 
random; doubtless there were many 
more who gave distinction to the Parlia- 
ment of the time, but the list sufficiently 
indicates that the political cream of the 
time was a very real cream indeed. 


Passing an Act in a Single Day. 


One of the most remarkable feats per- 
formed by Parliament within the last half- 
century is one of the earliest in my 


recollection. I began work in the Press 
Gallery at the beginning of the session of 
1866, just after the death of Lord 
Palmerston, when Earl Russell had be- 
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come Prime Minister for the second time, 
and I ended my labours there at the 
close of the session of 1907, so that I 
have had forty-two years of continuous 
service. The feat I refer to was the in- 
troduction and passing of an Act in the 
course of a single day—indeed, in less 
than fourteen hours, and much of that 
was wasted over formalities which do not 
now exist. The object was to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, about 
as strong and drastic a form of coercion 
as any British Parliament would tolerate. 
This was in 1866, before the Nationalist 
party had been invented, and some half- 
dozen Irish members were all that could 
be counted on to impede, at all events 
by speech, the progress of such a measure. 
There had been a rapid and threatening 
growth of the Fenians, and it was de- 
clared that a thousand Irish-Americans— 
all “ colonels,” we were told—had landed 
in Ireland to bring about an armed 
rising. The Liberal Government of the 
day gave notice, one Friday afternoon, 
that a Bill to suspend the liberties of 
Irishmen would be introduced at a 
special sitting of the House next day. On 
Saturday the Bill was brought in, at noon ; 
and, the Standing Orders having been 
suspended, a second-reading debate was 
started. The handful of Irish opponents 
did their best to delay the measure, but 
there was no Biggar among them then to 
read blue-books to the House for five or 
six hours at a stretch, and obstruction in 
those days was a neglected art. In half 
a dozen hours the Bill was passed through 
all its stages and sent to the Lords, 
where business, then as now, was con- 
ducted more expeditiously than in the 
Commons, 


“ Specials” and the Royal Assent. 


A short time sufficed for the passage of 
the Bill there, and, quite early in the 
evening, it only wanted the royal assent 
to come into immediate operation. Had 
such a state of things been reached in 
these days, when the assent of the 
Sovereign can be given by telegraph, the 
Bill would have become an Act of Parlia- 
ment soon after eight in the evening. 
But in 1866 Parliament moved more 
slowly in some matters, if more rapidly in 
others. Queen Victoria was staying at 
Osborne at the time, and the procedure 
then in existence involved the sending of 
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a Queen’s Messenger by special train and 
steamboat to the Isle of Wight with a 
copy of the Bill, the affixing of the royal 
signature, and the return of the Messenger 
to the House of Lords with the com- 
pleted document. The Messenger got 
back to the Upper Chamber between one 
and two o’clock on Sunday morning. The 
Speaker was at once summoned from the 
Commons, where the sitting had been 
suspended, the royal assent was given 
with the customary formalities, and the 
Bill was law. But the Government had 
not waited for its passage to act upon it. 
Armed with the knowledge that it must 
pass before the day was over, and that 
the measure had a retrospective operation, 
all the ‘‘colonels” had been quietly 
arrested in the course of the day, much 
to their astonishment and disgust, and 
they were all comfortably under lock and 
key long before the tired Queen’s 
Messenger had sleepily made his way 
back to the House of Peers with the 
signed Bill. Yet the result was practically 
worthless, except for the arrest of the 
“colonels,” for within a few months came 
the Fenian attack upon Chester Castle, 
quickly followed by the attack upon the 
police-van in Manchester, and by the 
explosion at Clerkenwell Prison—all in- 
cidents which showed that Ireland was 
not to be coerced into quietness. Some 
of the men who actually took part in the 
abortive attack upon Chester Castle were 
subsequently returned as members of the 
House of Commons, and there attained 
no mean reputation for their eloquence 
and power in debate. 


Disraeli as a Royal Champion. 

An incident which created a singularly 
painful impression took place one after- 
noon in connection with Mr. Disraeli’s 
proposal to make Queen Victoria Empress 
of India. For some reason or other the 
Opposition professed to look upon the 
proposal with grave suspicion—an attitude 
which led their political enemies to charge 
them with suffering from the heavy dis- 
appointment of never having had the 
luck to make so brilliant a proposal them- 
selves. In the heat of his fierce hostility 
to a Tory project which must conceal 
some political chicanery or worse, Mr. 
Robert Lowe permitted himself to use 
language disrespectful to the Sovereign, 
and to suggest that she was herself a 
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party to the proposal—a charge which 
drew from the Queen an immediate and 
explicit denial. An incident like this gave 
the leader of the House an opportunity for 
one of those dramatic moments which 
he had the art of utilising with splendid 
effect. 

Coming down to the House next 
day, Mr. Disraeli rose from the Treasury 
bench as soon as questions were over, 
and drew from his breast-pocket a letter, 
which he fingered with the greatest 
delicacy and care, as though it contained 
something beyond all price. ‘‘I have it 
in command from Her Majesty,” he 
began, and then he paused, as if it had 
suddenly flashed upon him that the 
name of the monarch must never be 
imported into debate without the express 
sanction of the House. He returned the 
letter to his pocket and resumed his seat. 
“Go on,” came in a roar from both sides. 
He rose again, once more took out the 
letter, and in those cold tones which he 
reserved for special occasions, and now 
used with thrilling effect, he read the 
letter from the Queen, denying in the 
completest fashion the personal charge 
which Mr. Lowe had thought fit to make 
against her. 


“Bobby” Lowe’s Downfall. 


Here, for a time, the matter ended, 
so far as the public procedure of the 
House was concerned, for though a shout 
was raised for Mr. Lowe to “ withdraw” 
the language he had used, he made no 


sign. But the incident had created a 
tremendous amount of feeling, and the 
lobby and its rumours were full of it. 
It was felt that Mr. Lowe must apologise, 
but stories were afloat as to the pressure, 
amounting in thé aggregate to something 
of unheard-of weight, that had to be 
exerted upon him by his former colleagues 
on the front Opposition bench to get him 
into a proper frame of mind. These 
counsels in the end prevailed. Mr. Lowe 
consented to make public apology in the 
House for the wrong he had done to 
Her Majesty ; but when he rose for the 
purpose, in a full House, it was noticed 
how great a change had come over him. 
The humbling of a proud spirit was a 
saddening process to all who saw it. All 
at once he had become a feeble old man, 
and it was in faltering accents that he made 
his amende. The House seemed to suffer 
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almost as much as he did while he made 
it, for he was one of the political giants 
of his time. His white head was bowed, 
his whole figure showed extreme de- 
jection, and he all but broke down over 
his distasteful task, so trying to a man of 
arrogant and irascible temper. 

This was almost, if not quite, the poli- 
tical end of Mr. Robert Lowe, whom the 
House had known, admired, and to some 
extent feared, for so many years. He 
soon afterwards went to the House of 
Lords as Viscount Sherbrooke, and there, 
in his maiden speech to a new audience, 
he actually did break down, but managed 
to murmur that he was unaccustomed to 
the atmosphere and surroundings of the 
chamber in which he now found himself. 
And soon afterwards he deserted the body 
of the House, and used to sit in the 
Peeresses’ Gallery among the ladies, where 
on several occasions he displayed an 
absent-mindedness never seen in him 
before, and electrified the assemblage by 
whistling tunes in shrill but clear tones 
while debate was going on. 


Parnell’s Maiden Speech—a Failure. 


It is always interesting to watch the 
development of members destined to 
distinguish themselves. It is this which 
gives so exceptional an interest to the 
hearing of maiden speeches, and inclines 
the House to be so indulgent, since one 
never knows what powers or careers may 
lie behind. Those, for instance, who 
listened to the halting and unsatisfactory 
maiden speech made on one occasion 
by a singularly handsome young Irishman 
of fair complexion, who had the cold 
austerity and frigid air of the aristocrat, 
but appeared to have no gift of oratory 
whatever, would never have believed it 
had they been told as they listened 
that that young man would prove one 
of the most remarkable and powerful 
men in that or any other Parliament. 
The maker of that imperfect first effort 
was Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, and 
few but those who felt it could have any 
idea of the stern discipline with which 
he created a party, and the rigid iron 
rule with which he welded and made 
it obedient to his compelling will. The 
great Irish leader, as he soon became, 
could not only discipline a party; he 
could perform the more laborious feat 
of disciplining himself, and, knowing 
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that he must speak frequently in the 
House, he determined to do it well, and 
soon succeeded. Many of his lieutenants 
were far ahead of him in the skill and 
effect with which they addressed the 
House, but he soon acquired all reason- 
able facility, and a diction which, if it 
had no particular distinction, was abun- 
dantly clear and sufficient for his purposes. 


“ Randolph’s ” Brilliant Debut. 

Other men have made what may be 
called instantaneous successes. I call 
to mind two speeches—one the second 
speech of its author, the other a maiden 
speech—which took the House by storm, 
and showed a promise which the future 
amply justified. One—his second in 
Parliament—was the speech of Lord 
Randolph Churchill in defence of the 
old unreformed municipal corporations, 
one of which was contained in his own 
constituency of Woodstock. ‘The quality 
of the speech was all the finer, and its 
success the more pronounced, because 
it was made against the general feeling 
of the House, and in defence of a bad 
cause. The other was the maiden speech 
of Mr. G. W. E. Russell, whose father, 
then Serjeant-at-Arms, sat, a delighted 
auditor, in his official chair at the bar 
to listen to it. ‘The speech was so ex- 
ceptionally good as to make it a matter 
of general regret on both sides of the 
House that Mr. Russell’s connection with 
Parliament was so brief. 


A Duel between Chancellors. 

To go back to a still earlier time, no 
“old parliamentary hand” could avoid 
being struck by the remarkable diversity 
in the development of two great legal 
minds in the parliamentary arena. In 
the House of Commons, in the ’sixties, 
sat Sir Roundell Palmer, as Attorney- 
General, and, nightly confronting him, 
Sir Hugh Cairns, an ex-law officer, each 
destined to become, in the fulness of 
time, Lord High Chancellor. There 
were frequent combats between them on 
matters of the gravest importance arising 
out of the interpretation of that particu- 
larly elusive subject, international law. 
One was “the Alabama claims,” which 
had grown out of the American Civil War, 
and the help which a British-built ship 
had been able to give to one of the 
belligerents. The legal duels which so 
frequently arose between Sir Roundell 
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and Sir Hugh on this knotty matter were 
pretty pieces of argumentative skill, and 
aroused the deepest interest, but the 
really curious thing, in view of what 
happened subsequently, was that in 
almost all these conflicts the superiority 
of Sir Roundell Palmer over his antagonist 
was clear and unmistakable. Cairns, 
with all his splendid gifts, seemed quite 
unable to cope successfully with Palmer 
in debate, and the triumphs of the 
Liberal law-officer were many and com- 
plete. Yet, when each of these brilliant 
lawyers had, in the course of time, become 
Lord Chancellor, and both were seated in 
the Upper House, one as Lord Selborne 
and the other as Lord Cairns, the 
positions of the two were entirely re- 
versed. It was Lord Cairns who won 
nearly all the controversial victories, and 
Lord Selborne who had to yield to the 
heavier artillery of his great rival. So 
curious a reversal of House of Commons 
“form” has seldom been seen, but, as 
already suggested in the case of Lord 
Sherbrooke, it was a proof of the tre- 
mendous influence which atmosphere and 
environment may exercise upon the ablest 
of men—what paralyses, or at least numbs, 
in one place having a positively stimu- 
lating effect in another. Among those 
who failed altogether to understand the 
change which had been brought about 
was Lord Selborne himself. At first he 
fired his heaviest guns with the easy con- 
fidence born of the old superiority, but 
when he found his broadsides returned 
with even greater power and accuracy of 
aim, he was very much astonished, as 
were a good many other people, and he 
never recovered his former predominance. 
But then, able as was Lord Selborne, 
Lord Cairns had quite exceptional genius, 
and, besides being a great lawyer, he 
made himself, what few lawyers ever 
become—a statesman of weight and 
authority. Moreover, he “blossomed 
late.” 


Eyes and No Eyes. 

Physical infirmities or disabilities which 
would have made many of the ordinary 
occupations of life unattainable have 
seldom been an effectual bar to men who 
aimed at a political career. The best- 
known case that I remember of the 
successful overcoming of such disad- 
vantages was that of Mr. Henry Fawcett. 
He had, while a lad, been accidentally 
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shot by his father, and had thus lost the 
sight of both eyes, yet he had a dis- 
tinguished career at the University, became 
a professor, entered Parliament, and 
became Postmaster-General. According 
to the current gossip of the time, he 
would have been included in the Cabinet, 
but he would have been unable to master 
State documents and confidential des- 
patches except through the help of a 
secretary, and the use of such assistance 
would have involved a violation of the 
oath of secrecy which every Cabinet 
Minister is obliged to take. The curious 
thing about Mr. Fawcett’s blindness was 
that it impeded him so little in his work 
and in the enjoyment of life. I have 
heard him describe, after a drive through 
a beautiful district, how much he had 
been charmed with “the scenery,” and, 
when surprise was expressed, he explained 
that the motion of the carriage, corre- 
sponding with the undulations of the 
roads, gave him a very graphic mental 
picture of the nature of the ground over 
which he travelled. In the same way 


the stopping-off of the sunshine and con- 
sequent lessening of the sensation of 


warmth, coupled with the sighing of the 
wind through the branches of the trees, 
showed him when he was leaving the 
open country and passing through a 
wood ; the plashing of the waters over the 
pebbles acquainted him with the fact that 
he was skirting a stream ; and the scents 
borne on the air from flower, tree, field, 
and hedge-row, with the singing of birds, 
the bleating of sheep, the lowing of 
cattle, and the countless other sounds 
and signs that appeal with a tenfold effect 
to the ears of the blind completed the 
picture which the mind had drawn and 
coloured for itself. Such a wonderful 
realisation of the marvellous gifts of 
Voltaire’s Zadig, or of the more modern 
Sherlock Holmes, I never heard before, 
nor since, 


Faweett’s Cheerfulness. 

When the House of Commons had 
finished its night’s work, I have frequently 
seen Mr. Fawcett racing in long quick 
strides over Westminster Bridge to his 
home in Lambeth, accompanied by his 
private secretary, whose guidance never 
seemed to be wanted, or only at intervals. 
In the depth of winter, too, he used to 
skate, rapidly and well, and skating was 
a recreation which had a strong attraction 
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for him. He lived in days when golf 
was not so popular as it is now: had he 
lived in our time I am by no means sure 
that he would not have attempted to 
master it, with, of course, a little special help 
from the “caddy.” Assuredly, had an 
apostle been needed to preach the creed 
that ‘life is worth living,” no more devout 
believer in it, nor one with a more cheerful 
philosophy, could have beenfound than Mr. 
Fawcett. He used even to extract consola- 
tion from his physical defect, “for,” he 
would say, with a charming smile, “I never 
know when I am addressing empty benches, 
and can always fancy that I have a full 
House at my feet.” This, to a man who 
took a prolonged part in debates on 
Indian affairs, when the audience of 
members can usually be counted on the 
fingers, was no slight advantage. Another 
blessing he enjoyed, in compensation for 
his want of sight, was a most retentive 
memory. I have known him to quote 
long passages from blue-books and other 
authorities with a surprising accuracy, and 
without the slightest failure of recollection ; 
and when one remembers that it is not 
nearly so easy to learn by rote from oral 
dictation as from the printed page, the 
result was all the more remarkable. 


Other Physical Handicaps. 

Another victim of physical misfortune 
was Mr. Kavanagh,a wealthy Irish member 
who had been born without arms or legs, 
and had but slight rudimentary suggestions 
to show where the missing limbs ought 
to have grown. And yet this heavily 
afflicted man could do all manner of 
things that might have been thought im- 
possible to him. He could ride on horse- 
back, write fluently and with ease, and 
help himself generally with great freedom 
and apparent comfort in numberless ways. 
He had, of course, to be carried to and 
from his seat, and he was allowed the 
privilege of recording his vote orally in 
the chamber without having to pass 
through a division lobby. 

Still another member heavily handi- 
capped by fate was one from the north 
of England, who was all but stone-deaf, 
and when he wished to hear a speech 
he had to get almost to the feet of the 
member who was making it, and there, 
turning upwards the huge mouth of a 
gigantic ear-trumpet, he would drink in 
every syllable, with such signs of enjoy- 
ment or dissatisfaction as the nature of 
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the rhetoric might arouse in him. Of 
course he was a chartered libertine, who 
was not bound by the unwritten law 
which forbids a man, for obvious reasons, 
to wander from his own side of the 
House to the other, and nobody took ex- 
ception when he stole gently from his own 
benches on the Liberal side to sit as near 
as he could get to the Conservative leader, 
and point his thirsting ear-trumpet at him. 

Another member had, indeed, no 
physical defect that I am aware of, but he 
had a restlessness of nature which gave 
him the invariable habit of taking a fresh 
seat whenever he entered or re-entered 
the House, however brief his previous 
absence might have been. This was 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen, who represented 
an Irish constituency. It did not matter 
in the least to him that he was a 
Nationalist, and was expected to seat 
himself among the members of his party. 
Usually, indeed, he did hover about the 
borders of the Home Rule camp, though 
whether on its first, second, or any other 
of its benches was to him entirely a 
matter of what our forefathers called 
“ chance-medley.” But he by no means 
confined himself to the Nationalist 
quarters, and was just as ready to swell 
the ranks of the Liberals or Tories, who 
looked upon his frequent incursions into 
their domains with some sternness and 
dislike. However, it never occurred to 
the genial Sir Colman that he was not 
playing the parliamentary game in the 
strict parliamentary manner, and _ his 
methods, which remained the same all 
through his parliamentary career, earned 
for him the name of “The Panther,” 
given to him by a witty Irish colleague, 
on the whimsical ground that he was 
“always changing his spots.” 


Disraeli and Gladstone. 

My life in the gallery has extended 
over ten complete parliaments and a 
portion of an eleventh, and has been 
lived under eight different prime ministers, 
from Earl Russell to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Of these the one who stood 
highest was undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone, 
though his great rival, Mr. Disraeli, earned 
a popularity almost as high, and fascinated 
his own particular followers quite as fully. 
And the curious fact remains that the 
reputation of the great Tory leader, and 
the affectionate regard in which he is held 
by his party, show but small signs of 
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decay, while those of the still greater 
“parliament man” are, or appear to be, 
distinctly on the wane. Only time, with 
its great readjustments, can supply our 
descendants with the proper perspective 
in both cases. We all remember how 
differently the two appealed to us, through 
the differences in the texture of their 
mental constitution, aims, and methods. 

Both were casuists in a sense, but 
Gladstone was a casuist in spite of 
himself : Disraeli because he liked it, and 
had the subtler intellect. Gladstone, with 
all his splendid powers—-his wide learn- 
ing, his rich rhetorical gifts, and his 
deeply-seated religious feeling—was some- 
what cold in temperament, except among 
the chosen few who formed the circle of 
his intimate friends. He loved mankind 
with a warm and generous affection, but 
it was mankind in the mass rather than 
in the individual specimen, and that ac- 
counted for part, though by no means the 
whole, of the secret involved in the lavish 
recklessness with which he squandered 
his enormous majorities. Disraeli was 
quite different in his methods. He never 
lost a friend or a vote, even where the 
humblest of his parliamentary followers 
was concerned, through a failure to 
inquire, when he met John Smith, M.P., 
in the lobby, how Mrs. Smith was getting 
on since her recent illness, how the boy 
was progressing at Eton, and what were 
the hon. members plans about the 
holidays. All this may not seem much, 
but it means a great deal in oiling the 
wheels of political machinery. Such 
things were too small and trivial to lure 
Mr. Gladstone down from the lofty heights 
on which his mind was pinnacled, but 
Mr. Disraeli knew their uses, and pro- 
fited by them. Gladstone controlled 
Parliament by compelling it, and, when 
occasion seemed to demand, could even 
soar above it and upset its decrees by a 
royal warrant. Disraeli ruled by more 
persuasive arts, and had an adroitness in 
employing them that I have never seen 
equalled. ‘To sum up the contrast in a 
sentence : more than once, on some un- 
controversial subject, have I known Mr. 
Disraeli go out of his way to conciliate 
his formidable opponent, but his modest 
little olive branch, “My right hon. 
friend, if he will allow me to call him 
so,” was always sternly waved aside with 
that chilling response, “The right hon. 
gentleman opposite,” 
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ACQUELINE sat on the steps, 
ruthlessly torturing with her fingers 
the blood-red tropeolum which 
overflowed the stone vase at her 

side, and as she spoke she glanced dis- 
paragingly over her shoulder at the mellow 
red-brick beauty and _ square, solid, 
Georgian comfort of her house. “TI hate 
my house,” said she. 

“Hate it?” I echoed. 
dear !” 

‘‘ Well,” said she, “ what’s the good of 
dissembling ? Its stodgy self-satisfaction 
is driving me mad. One ought to be 
called Laura Matilda to live in that house. 
Uncle Edwin knew that, and left it to me 
in revenge. But I'll be even with him 
yet.” 

“You can’t sell it, Jacqueline. The 
terms of the will forbid a sale.” I reminded 


“Oh, my 


her, in deep reproach, of what she had so 


often told me. I was only a second 
cousin once removed from her Uncle 
Edwin, and no one else had thought it 
necessary to explain the terms of the will 
to me. 

“No; but I can let it,” said she, with a 
quick side-glance at me. 

“Let it?” I cried in horror. 
it?” 

I loved Jacqueline’s house, every inch 
of it, almost as much as I loved Jacqueline. 
I revelled in its early and middle-Victorian 
splendour; its massive mahogany side- 
boards, its elegant walnut whatnots, its 
gilded and lustred gaseliers, and its sweet 
rosewood pianos, with their drawn crimson 
and yellow satin fronts. I clung fondly to 
its crimson rep curtains, its drab carpets, 
with their large, strange bouquets; its 
cross-stitch cushions, with their little 
spaniel dogs and wreaths of roses on dim, 
stone-coloured grounds. But Jacqueline 
loved none of it. She had often told me 
so, every time I had praised it, in fact. 

“T am not,” said she firmly, “a Laura 
Matilda, and I don’t mean to grow into 
one. Do you see?” 

“You might do worse,” I said gloomily, 
for she was getting too modern for my 
conservative tastes, We seemed to be 
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drifting farther and farther away from 
each other. If only something would 
happen to bring us together again! We 
had been so happy. 

“The fact is,” said she thoughtfully, 
*‘you’re much more in love with my house 
than you are with me.” 

This ridiculous remark was unworthy of 
a reply. 

Jacqueline leant her elbows on her 
knees and bent her dark gaze upon mea 
little sadly. She looked very pretty then, 
with her round pale face and great black 
eyes. 

“Suppose you had to choose between 
us,” said she gravely, “me and my 
house ?” 

I sat down beside her on the stone 
steps. “Goose!” said I, but she did not 
smile back at me. 

“T am going up to town to-morrow,” 
she said slowly, “to see an agent about 
letting it. I’m tired of this house, tired 
of the pictures. I cannot live with ‘The 
Derby Day’ and ‘The Monarch of the 
Glen’ much longer. ‘A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society’ is be- 
ginning to haunt me. I’ve got it engraved 
in the dining-room, in woolwork in the 
best bedroom, and worked in peacock 
feathers on the orange satin fire-screen in 
the drawing-room. Besides that, my 
nerves won’t stand the ghost of Uncle 
Edwin much longer.” 

“ Jacqueline, what cam you mean ?” 

She raised her eyebrows fantastically. 
‘You don’t feel it, Edmund? Does he 
only haunt me, then? He doesn’t hover 
disapprovingly about you when you take 
a book out of the shelves, and disturb 
one of his complete editions? He doesn’t 
frown at you from the corners when you 
venture to alter the position of his cherished 
pictures ?” 

*‘ T should never want to alter anything,” 
said I decidedly. “‘The house is perfect, 
simply perfect, Jacqueline.” 

“Is it?” said she flippantly. ‘‘ Let’s 
hope I shall get a good rent for it then.” 

“You don’t really mean to take this 
terrible step,” I cried. 
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She sighed impatiently. 

“T don’t suppose it will let for much,” 
said she. ‘ People want modern furni- 
ture now—blue things with three green 
fleurs-de-lis on the backs of the sofas and 
little bits of copper let into their ward- 
robes. Think of these fireplaces! They 
hold a hundredweight of coal, each of 
them, and ¢hen all the heat goes roaring 
up the chimney, not to speak of the 
amount of elegant steel uselessness for 
the servants to polish! No, Edmund, 
I’m afraid I shall not get much for it.” 

[ groaned ; but what could I say to her? 
My conscience would not allow me to 
settle in life upon Jacqueline’s money. I 
must wait till my practice grew. We had 
been engaged three years already, and it 
was very little more than a year since 
Uncle Edwin had died and left his house 
and a thousand a year to Jacque- 
line. Yet she was tired of the garden 
already. She told me that spring in 
the country wasn’t really spring at all, 
and you had to see it in Bond Street and 
the parks to realise it. She said that the 


roses and sweet peas and smell of hay- 
making in July were all very well, but give 


her a little rocking boat on a sunshiny blue 
sea anda strong breeze. I hate a little 
rocking boat myself, and she knows it. 
Jacqueline says she loathes these stifling 
lanes, with their high banks and hedges. 
She says she can’t breathe in the house, 
and that the heavy white lilies and great 
banks of scarlet Oriental poppies drug 
her when she comes into the garden. 
I went sadly home, without attempting to 
dissuade her from her resolve, and the 
little picture I usually kept before my 
mind’s eye, to comfort me, of myself 
sitting at the head of that great mahogany 
table, carving a handsome joint of beef, 
with half a dozen happy, healthy children 
hanging upon my words, grew paler, and 
in the gentle, deferential creature who 
faced me in mild matronly beauty, I saw 
less and less resemblance to Jacqueline. 
I did not see her again for two days, and 
when I called then 1 still found her in 
low spirits. She was sitting on the 
painted iron seat at the edge of the croquet 
lawn, gazing moodily across at the dark 
woods beyond the meadows. 

“Oh, Edmund,” she said, “you're a 
very pleasant help in time of trouble. 
Come and sit down. Oh, my goodness, 
I have been and done it.” 

“You haven't let your house for a boys’ 
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school?” This was the 


preparatory 
I could think of at the 


worst thing 
moment. 

Jacqueline sighed. 

““Oh dear, no. I wish to goodness I 
had. It was something much, much 
worse.” 

I sat cheerfully down. 
last the right attitude. Jacqueline was 
beginning to depend upon me. I liked 
a woman to lean. “Tell me all about 
it,” said I, possessing myself of her 
plump little hand, It was rather a dear 
little hand, yet I prefer them slim, with 
filbert nails. 

“You see,” said Jacqueline drearily, 
“T’ve been and acted on impulse again, 
and now I regret it. I’ve tied myself here 
for another month or more. I went up 
to London to see Lettam and Sellinby 
about the house, and unfortunately I had 
to wait in a kind of anteroom till Mr. 
Sellinby had done trying to sell an 
ancient Tudor mansion to a very nice- 
looking American (I saw him come out), 
and while I waited I listened to the talk 
of three typewriting girls who were work- 
ing there. They forgot all about me, I 
think, after I had waited about ten 
minutes or so, and began to grumble 
about the heat, and about their work, 
poor things. Two of them were the 
usual kind of smart City young women, 
with neat blouses—tartan, I think—-and 
elaborately dressed hair; but the third 
was rather different, and I saw at once, 
directly she spoke, that she was on the 
verge of tears. She was shabbier than 
the other two, with pretty glossy hair, 
quite simply done, and an absurdly 
childish face, but she seemed frightfully 
anemic and underfed. The other girls 
were trying to cheer her up, and advising 
her to take somebody’s iron and malt, 
which had cured a friend of some one 
they knew like magic. They said that 
she’d be sure to break down altogether, 
and perhaps lose her post, if she didn’t ; 
and that seemed to be the last straw. 
She laid her head down on the table and 
burst into tears and said that it would be 
the best thing she could do, and she 
hoped she should never get better if she 
did. She said that life was a failure and 
that nobody loved her or wanted her. 
And it was so hot that she hadn’t slept 
for a week, and the smell of the streets 
had made her too ill to eat, and wasn’t it 
a shame that some girls could have lovely 
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‘*Can't you see that / was only jealous of it?’ said she.” 
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gardens, and pretty summer dresses, and 
strawberries and ices and things, while she 
had to slave, slave, slave all the year 
round in hateful London? Poor little 
thing! I was sorry for any one whose life 
had led them to find London hateful. 
Dear London.” 

“JZ think it’s hateful 
doggedly. 

“And then,” Jacqueline pursued, “ the 
wretched child suddenly keeled over and 
fainted. I jumped up and laid her flat on 
the floor, and one of the girls ran for 
some water, and we brought her round all 
right, but—you know what a creature of 
impulse I am—I thought, how easy to 
give the poor child her heart’s desire, with 
this house and garden all wasted and 
eating its head off, and I made up my 
mind there and then to bring her home 
with me.” 

“What !” 

Jacqueline smiled ruefully. 

“Yes I did. I saw Mr. Sellinby and 
asked him to let the house and persuaded 
him .to get a temporary girl to take her 
place while I carried her off for a month’s 
holiday. I told him that he’d soon have 
a murder on his conscience if he didn’t, 
and although I ain sure he thinks I am 
mad, he isn’t a bad old thing, and he let 
her go, and promised to keep her place 
open for her. And then I broke it to 
her, and she seemed too dazed by the 
idea to feel grateful, but I drove her 
round to her shabby lodgings and waited 
for her while she got her things ready, 
and then I brought her home. Aunt 
Jane thinks I am mad too,” 

“*T don’t wonder,” I said disapprovingly. 
* Do you know anything of her character 
or—or antecedents ? 

Jacqueline flushed indignantly. 
said she, ‘‘and I don’t care either.” 

“Jacqueline!” The horror in my 
voice made her laugh. 

“Oh, she’s quite a nice little thing,” 
said she; “wait till you see her. And 
I want her to have a really good time. 
I want you to help me to make a fuss 
of her, and pet her, and give her one 
gloriously happy month to remember all 
her life. I’ve got a sewing girl in to- 
day running her up some pretty muslin 
frocks, and she shall have as many roses 
and strawberries as she can_ possibly 
desire. She shall have chicken for dinner 
three times a week (it’s her favourite 
food, she says), and ice pudding every 


too,” said I 


“cc No,” 
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night. I shall take her up to the theatre 
as often as I can possibly stand it, and 
I’m going to turn out the drawing-room 
and give a dance.” 

I shuddered at the thought of such 
a desecration, but I couldn’t help feeling 
that it was rather sweet of Jacqueline 
for all that. 

“IT know you'll be good to her if I 
ask you,” Jacqueline went on lightly. 
“Aunt Jane is feeding her up, and fol- 
lowing her about with raw eggs and 
sherry and hot milk all day long. She 
ought to be as fat as a little pig before 
she goes back. She’s got more colour 
in her cheeks already. Hush—here 
she is!” 

I looked up quickly, and caught my 
breath with a half-smothered exclamation. 
Jacqueline had not prepared me for this. 

A girl in a full soft dress of delicate 
china blue was coming across the croquet 
lawn towards us; a girl with the grace 
of spring, it seemed to me. Her light 
bright hair was parted neatly in the 
middle, taken loosely back, half revealing, 
half concealing her little ears, and coiled 
in a big knot at the back of her slender, 
rounded neck. ‘There was a wild rose 
flush in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
blue like her gown, and full of wondering 
happiness. ‘There was a little nosegay 
of forget-me-nots and mignonette tucked 
into the folds of her bodice, and round 
her neck she had caught, by a tiny oval 
blue mosaic brooch, a narrow band of 
black velvet. 

“She has stepped out of your favourite 
novel,” said Jacqueline in a low voice, 
with one of her quick  side-glances. 
“ Haven’t I done it well?” 

“Yes,” said I, in awestruck tones. 
“You've done it very well, Jacqueline.” 
Then she gravely presented me. 

“‘Tsabella,” said Jacqueline gravely, 
“Mr. St. Leger is going to teach you 
to play croquet. You won’t find it at 
all difficult, and a little exercise will help 
to bring back the roses to those white 
cheeks.” She smiled kindly, and brought 
not only a rush of pink to the girl’s face, 
but showed me also a distracting dimple 
at the corner of her little rosebud mouth. 
Then Jacqueline disappeared, and I was 
left with Isabella; a silent, beautiful 
early-Victorian vision ; a ghost suddenly 
embodied in the old garden; a dream 
which would surely end presently as all 
dreams do end. But in all the confusion 





























of that first game, in the talk of mallets 
and hoops and balls, the vision remained 
with me, gliding about, a sweet marionette, 
for whose guidance I pulled the wires 
willingly enough; saying little, smiling 
often, ravishing me with the perfect 
harmony of her appearance on that peace- 
ful, old, elm-shadowed lawn. 

At tea-time Aunt Jane kindly tried to 
draw her out and make her talk, and 
then she spoke in a sweet, precise little 
voice, and I noticed to my joy that her 
English was absolutely correct and en- 
tirely free from slang. I dislike slang. 

Jacqueline managed that I should see 
a good deal of Isabella the next few days, 
and she confessed to me that it was pure 
selfishness on her part; it was, in fact, 
a relief to her, she explained. 

“She clings to me till I can’t bear it,” 
said she. “She’s a good deal too de- 
pendent and womanly for my taste. 
Goodness knows I don’t want the re- 
sponsibility of re-forming her young mind, 
I like a girl who has opinions of her own. 
You'll do it for me, Edmund, I know. 
Mould her to your own charming early- 
Victorian views. You’ve got excellent 
material there as wax to your hands. 
Til dress her, and Aunt Jane shall feed 
her up, if you'll only amuse her.” 

I must admit that it was a pleasing 
task, and I felt more than repaid by 
Isabella’s grateful. attention, her pretty 
smile, her dimples. She sang to me 
sometimes—and then, wonderful to say, 
quite the right songs. When a man sets 
his teeth and expects “Queen of the 
Earth,” or ‘‘ Because I Love You,” you 
must admit that it is like dew in the 
desert to get the Irish melodies and 
“Rise, Gentle Moon” instead. I won- 
dered if Jacqueline had told the girl how 
fond I was of those sentimental old 
songs. 

Isabella crowned herself with pink 
moss-roses one memorable evening and 
came into the drawing-room in a white 
frock to sing “She Wore a Wreath of 
Roses,” so sweetly and prettily that I 
could have done anything for her—or 
Jacqueline. And when she left the piano 
and came up to where I waited in the 
window for her, I couldn’t help com- 
pleting the picture by dropping on one 
knee and kissing her pretty hand. Jacque- 
line coming in at the moment, laughed 
at me and shook her head, but Isabella 
drew her hand away and blushed. 
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The month of July had winged feet ; 
and then, on the Wednesday of her very 
last week, Jacqueline came out to me to 
the croquet lawn, and asked me to tell 
her the truth. She was very pale, but 
her eyes were shining, and she sat down 
beside me on the seat where I was waiting 
for Isabella, and laid her hand appealingly 
on my arm. 

“The truth, Jacqueline?” I asked in 
surprise. 

“Yes, Edmund. About Isabella!” 

I gazed at her in bewilderment. How 
could one tell the truth about a dream ? 

“She’s very pretty and dear, isn’t 
she ?” Jacqueline asked gently. ‘She’s a 
gentle, clinging, dependent little creature, 
Edmund. Aren’t you beginning to see 
that you have found your ideal at last ?” 

“Jacqueline!” I stared at her in 
horror, a dim ray of light at last beginning 
to pierce my befogged brain. 

She smiled sadly. ‘“‘ No, it’s really not 
jealousy,” said she. ‘“ But do you think 
I haven’t seen for a long time that I am 
not a bit the kind of woman to make you 
happy? All these long years that we have 
been engaged Why, yes, you did 
want to marry me at first. You did love 
me. But it’s a long time—nearly four 
years, and I’m not at all the girl for you 
now, Edmund dear.” 

A wave of some inexplicable feeling 
almost silenced me. I took her hand 
and tried to tell her how much I loved her. 

** Don’t,” she said, “I see. This is the 
kind of girl you must marry—a girl who 
will cling to you, and defer to you, and 
look up to you ; a girl x 

I tried again to tell her what a horrible 
mistake she was making ; how absurd to 
take a dream like this and embody it and 
associate it with the real things of life ; 
but it was no good. 

“And, besides,” said Jacqueline, ‘ it 
isn’t fair to her. You’ve been making 
open love to her all this month. The 
child sees well enough that your heart is 
at her feet 73 

“What !” I cried in dismay. 

“Aunt Jane sees it too. She would 
have stopped it, but I wouldn’t let her 
spoil such a pretty thing as the awakening 
of love’s young dream in this house and 
garden of mine % 

“What!” I cried again. 

“You have only to look at her to see 
how happy you have made her,” she 
finished. 
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I rose in agitation. ‘ This is awful!” 
I cried; “believe me, I never had the 
slightest idea of this. If I have led her 
to think 
line !” 

She laughed curtly and drew me back 
to the seat. “You used to love me,” 
she said, ‘‘and now you love my house 
and garden. You ‘ 

“My dear !” 

She saw now she had hurt me. “I dian’t 
mean to be horrid,” she cried hastily, “I 
didn’t mean any mercenary reason. It’s 
the atmosphere of the place that delights 
you so. Isabella was born to live and 
breathe in this atmosphere. J wasn’t. 
It chokes me.” 

“Jacqueline!” said I firmly, “ you 
must be mad. If I have allowed this 
girl to misconstrue my friendly attentions, 
I will go away at once. If P 

Jacqueline ‘shook her head. ‘“ You 
mustn’t go away,” she said. “You 
mustn’t leave the house and garden, 
because you see it’s your house and 
garden now.” 

I stared at her in speechless astonish- 
ment. She was beyond my powers of 
comprehension that afternoon. 

“You never heard that Uncle Edwin 
left them to me,” said she, “only on 
condition that I didn’t try to sell or let 
them. You only heard about the selling. 
If I did either of these things, this 
precious property was to be taken away 
from a creature so incapable of apprecia- 
ting it, and handed over to the next of 
kin—you, Edmund.” 

“* But you haven’t sold it.” 

“ T’ve let it,” said she. “I heard from 
Mr. Sellinby yesterday that he’d let it to 
that nice American. Poor man, he little 
knows what a cat’s-paw I’ve made of 
him.” 

“You did this on purpose, Jacqueline ?” 

She was silent. 

I laughed at the absurdity of the whole 
affair. ‘“* Well, it won’t matter much, will 
it?” said I lightly, “when we are 
married. Perhaps it ¢s better that we 
should hold it in my name. A man is so 
much better fitted to a 

“ But we aren’t going to be married, 
Edmund.” 

The blow had fallen at last, and there 
was no possibility of mistaking her serious 
face. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, laying 
a trembling hand on my arm, “I could 


Why, I love you, Jacque- 
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never have made you happy—you know, 
dear, you know. This girl loves you— 
you are more than half in love with her ; 
wholly in love with the house. I’m 
going back to my old life in London. 
I’ve got enough money of my own still 
to make me feel safe, and there’s Aunt 
Jane’s . 

“‘ You are tired of me,” I said, despair- 
ingly. ‘‘ We have waited toolong. I see 
it all now. I am dull and stupid, and 
you want to get away from me—if only— 
that is why you have done this. It’s not 
only your house that you want to get rid 
of, Jacqueline.” 

“‘Tsn’t it?” said she in a low voice. 

“* What’s the good of telling you that I 
love you,” said I brokenly, “if you are 
tired of me? I would rather leave this 
place and never see it again; I would 
rather live in town all my life; I would 
rather sweep a crossing in a London slum 
than lose you, Jacqueline.” 

The astonishment in her face when she 
realised that I spoke in perfect sincerity 
hurt me cruelly. 

“But—Isabella?” her voice was 
trembling so that I could hardly hear it. 

* Does a man want to marry a dream ?” 
I cried fiercely. ‘To control the wires 
of a marionette all his life! I would 
rather die than marry Isabella.” 

“Hush!” Jacqueline touched my 
hand with cold fingers. With dim eyes 
I watched Isabella, looking like a rose in 
her pink flowered dress, cross the croquet 
lawn towards us. She held a letter in 
her hand, and as she came up to Jacque- 
line she glanced at her half nervously, 
half confidently. Her eyes were shy and 
excited, her cheeks as pink as her dress. 
She was looking at the letter in her 
hand. 

“It’s from him !” 
tones. 

I started—so did Jacqueline. 

“ Him, Isabella ?” 

“You didn’t tell us 
severely. 

“T didn’t know,” said Isabella simply. 
““We’ve been friends for years, and he’s 
never said anything definite before. I was 
beginning to get ill with worrying about 
him when you brought me here. I was 
fretting myself to a shadow. I—I like 
him, you see. And then directly I came 
away he found out all at once that he 
couldn’t do without me. It’s all through 
you I’m so happy. If you hadn’t brought 


she said, in awestruck 


I began 

















me away he might never have found 
out.” 

It was the longest speech Isabella had 
made. Jacqueline glanced sharply at me, 
met my smiling eyes, and then she smiled 
too. 

“He’s coming over this afternoon,” 
said Isabella happily. “He can’t wait 
till Friday. I’m to meet him in the lane 
by the station, and I wondered ” she 
stopped and blushed. 

“What did you wonder?” Jacqueline 
asked kindly. 

“Do you mind—do you think I might 
show him the garden where I’ve been so 
happy? I should like him to see me in 
my pretty dress,” pursued Isabella naively. 
“If he’s been in love with me all the 
time in my old blue serge, what will he 
be when he sees me in this?” She 
touched a rosy fold joyfully as she asked 
the question. 

“TI can guess,” said I gently; but 
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Jacqueline put her arm across the girl’s 
shoulder and kissed her pretty lips as 
she told her to bring her lover back to 
tea with her. 

When Isabella had departed with flying 
feet to find Aim, Jacqueline sank back to 
the seat, and covered her face with her 
hands. “I thought you had grown tired 
of me,” she said once more. 

“ Tired /” said I, with a short laugh. 
“ We'll wait no longer, Jacqueline. We'll 
go away from this house and never come 
near it again if you hate it so. What is 
your house—what is any house compared 
with ig 

Jacqueline lifted her wet eyes. “ The 
house ?” she interrupted, “‘ Why, I love 
my house. I wouldn’t leave it now for 
all the world.” 

“ Jacqueline !” 

She laughed through her tears ard hid 
her face against my arm. ‘‘ Can’t you see 





that I was only jealous of it?” said she. 












TO MY MOTHER. 


Amazedly behind, 


—" more I live, the more I look 


Astonished by the pains you took 


To help my early mind ; 


Astonished by the bitter-sweet 
Insistence of the dart 


With which you fought me, to defeat 


Old mischiefs in my heart ; 


Astonished by the load of smiles, 
Of prayers, of secret tears, 


You must have dropped along the miles 


That led to Twenty Years ; 


Astonished by the radiant truth 
My inward sight can see— 


That you would give your angel-youth 
To fall from heaven for me. 


NorRMAN GALE. 
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STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER.—VIII. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. 


A TROPIC night with scarcely a 


movement under the bamboo- 

thatched verandah. The shapes 
of half a dozen water-weary divers were 
visible in the swinging hammocks ; several 
trepang fishers, from the Malay prau 
Lambero Dynna, \ay huddled in the cool 
beach sand under the weather side of the 
house. A Burghis boy and a snoring 
Dutch skipper, from one of the Company’s 
luggers, obstructed the doorway; their 
chafed wrists and swollen necks spoke 
of india-rubber diving-jackets and sub- 
marine work among the rich oyster swathes 
of Torres Straits. 

Captain William Hayes strolled in 
from the darkness of the pier, where his 
schooner, the Zhree Moons, was under- 
going repairs. He glanced shrewdly at 


the sleeping figures and entered the bar, 
where Mr. Ebenezer Wick, the Customs 
officer, was mixing a pink-coloured drink 
in a long glass. 

“ Rooting about the sea-floor for shell 
doesn’t seem to improve these men’s 


appearance.” Hayes nodded briefly to 
the huddled shapes on the verandah out- 
side. “When I begin to look like Bafio, 
the dago, I'll load my diving-boots with 
scrap-iron and stay in thirty fathoms.” 

Bafio, the Italian “skin” diver, crouch- 
ing in a far corner of the bar, was not 
lovely to see: his reef-ttorn hands and 
feet, the bulging veins of neck and face, 
spoke of the torment endured by the 
naked divers, too poor or shiftless to buy 
a common rubbet’suit and helmet. 

“Blind in one eye, too,” added the 
buccaneer, stooping over him. “Got 
scrapping with a family of Japanese 
wrestlers last year. How did it happen, 
Ebenezer ? ” 

The Customs officer explained at length 
how Bafio had caught a lugger full of 
Japanese poaching on his shell-preserves 
one evening at the beginning of the 
pearling season. In his unthinking rage 
the Italian had challenged the oyster- 
thieves to a finish fight on the deck of 
their own lugger. And the little brown 


men accepted the invitation swiftly and 
with glee. They crowded him like a 
troop of pocket-tigers, fought him throat 
and heel in a howling bunch until they 
lay on each other gasping and exhausted. 
It was a sanguinary little fight. ‘Three of 
the Japs retired with broken limbs, while 
Bafio succumbed to a sudden garotte-hold 
and thumb-twist that left him short of 
an eye. 

“These big men don’t impress me,” 
said Hayes, when Ebenezer had finished. 
“Some of ’em are too blamed slow to 
race an oyster. If I had to storm Val- 
halla to-night, I’d ask for a packet of 
small men to stand by me.” 

The buccaneer picked his way among 
the sleeping forms until he reached a 
spare hammock at the verandah end. 
Twisting a nipa leaf about a green cigar, 
he lay back and smoked thoughtfully, 
while the tide fretted and whispered over 
the endless stretches of sand. 

Mr. Wick sat beside him somewhat 
obsequiously, for in that lone region, 
where Infinity throbbed between jungle 
and sea-line, the voice of the white man 
was like music in Hades, 

“You don’t remember Oedler, the 
freak-agent, who walked through Queens- 
land years ago looking for show giants ?” 
went on Hayes thoughtfully. “ He spent 
eighteen months hereabouts trying to run 
down a white aboriginal—albino, I sup- 
pose—and was nearly speared for his 
trouble. 

“Well, Oedler stood on the beach at 
Bowen one day and signalled me just as 
I was crossing the bar in my schooner, 
the Daphne. ‘I’ve some passengers for 
you, Hayes,’ says he, ‘if you’ve any 
accommodation.’ 

“At that time I would have accom- 
modated a family of baby elephants if 
they’d been offering. I knew Oedler in 
Sydney, when he was running a five-horse 
circus —used to paint his own nose when 
he couldn’t afford a clown—until thé 
people got to like him for his pluck. 
They like pluck in Sydney, especially 
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when it runs about a circus with vermilion 
on its nose. 

“He stood on the beach with the 
broken end of an old trombone in his 
hand, and blew speeches at me for 
thirteen minutes. I gathered from the 
noise he made that he was the proprietor 
of a family of freaks, and wanted to 
take them to a big circus in Shanghai. 

“Now I was willing to carry baby 
elephants, but I didn’t want any long- 
haired Circassian ladies aboard my 
schooner, nor any spotted men from the 
jungles of Borneo. I had carried show- 
people before, and I always managed to 
quarrel with the spotted man. ‘They put 
on airs. . . . I once took a professional 
fasting man from Rockhampton to Sydney, 
and his appetite caused a famine on 
board. We finished the trip on mangoes 
and boiled seagull. 

“ Oedler seemed annoyed when I asked 
if he’d got any fasting men in his collec- 
tion of freaks. He blew denials at me 
through the trombone. ‘I needn’t be 
afraid about his company,’ he said. He 
was willing to cover their appetites with a 
five-hundred-dollar insurance risk. Then 


he blew some more explanations, and 
finished by asking me to keep calm. 

“[ thought it over for two minutes, 
while he performed a solo about the 
passage money and the twenty per cent. 
reduction usually allowed to travelling- 


circus people. I decided to take him. 

“He retired to the little wooden hotel 
that lay behind a cane field, while we ran 
the schooner closer inshore and made fast 
to a floating oil-drum used for a buoy. 
The mate, Bill Howe, dusted out the 
state-room, and persuaded most of the 
cockroaches to go to bed before the freak 
family came aboard. 

“Nobody ever complained about our 
cockroaches, ‘They were the most obedient 
insects that ever owned a _three-hundred- 
ton schooner; and they always knew 
when Bill was angry. He came on deck 
wiping his brow. 

*** All clear and roomy below ?’ says I. 

“ * Heaps o’ room, Cap’n, if the roaches 
will on’y keep to their end of the ship,’ 
says he. ‘They’re sure to feel a bit hurt 
at me drivin’ ’em from the state-room.’ 

“I never understood Bill’s kindness 
to insects. Some people said he drank 
heavily in the old days, and broke one of 
his feet jumping on a blue centipede that 
didn’t belong to this earth. You never 
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knew for certain what Bill was jumping 
on. 
“We sighted Oedler coming from the 
hotel followed by his freak family. ‘The 
lady was about three feet high, and 
walked with some dignity beside Oedler. 
A girl of eight or nine led the way, bowling 
a hoop as she ran towards the beach. 

“ * Nothing queer about these little freak 
people,’ says I to the mate. ‘I’ve seen 
shorter women looking after a husband 
and a family of thirteen.’ 

** Wait a bit, Cap’n.’ 

‘* Bill leaned over the side and pointed 
to something moving round a corner of 
the cane-field. It looked like a tree, at 
first, swaggering along; but a _ peep 
through the glass showed that it was a 
man, all legs and body and head. When 
he drew level with the others on the beach 
we saw that Oedler only reached up to 
the third button of his waistcoat. 

“* Family giant,’ said the mate. ‘ Won- 
der if he unscrews at the knees or comes 
to pieces ?’ 

“The crowd came alongside in a skiff, 
and the midget lady was first up the 
narrow gangway, followed by the girl with 
the hoop. Oedler panted after them, and 
introduced us. The midget shook hands 
warmly with me, and said she hoped we’d 
have a nice passage to China. Then, 
standing on her toes beside the rail, she 
asked me to help her big husband aboard. 
He was not used to climbing up ships, 
she said. 

“The unwieldy show giant sat in the 
skiff staring at the steep gangway as if it 
were a blamed fire-escape. 

“ «Bit gone in the knees, p’r’aps,’ says 
Bill. ‘Maybe he don’t unscrew after all.’ 

““* Now, Mr. Longbody,’ says 1, ‘when 
you've finished growing you’d better come 
aboard.’ I didn’t want to hurt his feelings, 
but I was afraid he might come to pieces 
if he stayed in the sun too long. 

“Come along, David dear,’ shouted 
the midget lady. ‘ Everything’s quite safe. 
The gangway won’t fall.’ 

“The giant looked up at us like a 
frightened schoolboy, then gathered him- 
self together as though he was going to 
shin up a lightning-conductor. I’ve seen 
landlubbers claw the side of a ship and 
perform like acrobats when climbing 
aboard from the water, but I’ve never 
seen a‘ circus giant lie on his chin and 
ears to do it. He seemed frightened of 
the water under him, frightened of the 
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spars and rigging above, and his eyes 
bulged as he stuck midway up the narrow 
steps and refused to come farther. 

“ Bill Howe tried to lassoo him, while 
the cook stood by with a boathook and 
pushed him off when he threatened to 
bump. There was a bit of a swell on, 
and when Bill got the noose over him, 
and the cook fastened him with the 
hook, he came aboard head first into 
the pantry. 


“*Our jury-rigged mainsheet went overboard 


“The crew crowded round to get a 
glimpse of the freak-man. From foot to 
head he was a pile of muscle and simpli- 
city. Oedler had found him and the 
midget lady performing inside a three- 
penny bush circus near Charters Towers. 
He was paying their passage to Shanghai 
on the chance of hiring them to one of 
the British or American show people. 

“The giant’s name was David Clipp. 
His mother was an Australian bush-born 
woman, his father a Devonshire farmer, 
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who'd settled in Queensland somewhere 
in the ’fifties. 

“The little girl with the hoop was 
the result of David’s marriage. 1 guess 
she was shyer than a wood-pigeon at 
first, but she soon got to know the 
sailors. ‘They used to spend most of the 


mornings making oakum dolls and paint- 
ing the blamed ship any colour that suited 
her fancy. .- 

“The midget kept to herself during 


like the broken wing of a fiying-machine.’” 


the trip north. Like most women who 
marry giants she was pale-faced, and a bit 
eerie. The sort of creature that would 
have gone well in double harness with a 
poet—if she’d been two feet taller. 

“Big David seemed out of place on 
my three-hundred-ton schooner. ‘The 
cabin was three sizes too small; we had 
to saw planks out of the walls to allow his 
legs to straighten whenever he sneezed or 
turned in his bunk. 

“We stopped three days at ‘Thursday 
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Island, and took aboard more passengers 
for New Guinea and the Philippines. 
Most of them wanted to climb over the 
rail when they saw David come out of 
the stateroom. They mistook him for Fo 
Fum, the man-eating giant in the story- 
books. Three of the crew were over six 
feet, but they were mannikins beside 
David Clipp. 

“I never had much faith in giants; 
they’re mostly a shingle short, and useless 
as workers. David was the most peaceful 
chap you ever saw—and the laziest. 
When he slept on deck it was pretty hard 
to pass without treading on his face or 
hands. Bill Howe used to walk barefoot 
over his neck and brow, and _ nothing 
particular happened. 

“We reckoned, after a while, that the 
big fellow hadn’t any feeling in his face— 
the mate said it was as useful as a door- 
step when he wanted to reach the taffrail 
or poop. You don’t know how big or 
small a man can be until you sail with 
him in a three-hundred-ton schooner. 

** At Sumbawa we stuck on a sandbar, 
and the whole crew got out to heave her 
over. We sweated for three hours with 


pulley-blocks and boats doubly manned 


without shifting hera foot. David leaned 
over the rail watching us solemnly with 
his big childlike eyes. Then it occurred 
to him that something was wrong. With- 
out a word he climbed down and stood 
waist deep under the schooner’s stern. 
Resting his shoulder against her side, he 
heaved and lifted until the veins of his 
forehead and throat bulged. 

“* Veave !’ says he. 

““We heaved, and the ribs of the 
schooner whined and cried out as she 
slipped off the bar. Nobody complained 
about the size of David’s feet and hands 
after that affair. But he had his weak 
spot—his heart was no bigger than a 
mallee hen’s. When a thing moved 
towards him without notice he grew pale 
and over-thoughtful. He was afraid of 
things—of the sea, and the big-voiced 
sailor-men, or a sudden scuffle between a 
couple of quarrelsome deck hands. 

“North of Batavia a big old-man 
cyclone struck us, It flung us on our 
beam-ends, and fluted about us like a 
white wolf, for eight hours. The sea 
became yellow as whisky, and the lightning 
seemed to leap at us from the bed of the 
ocean. 

“I found David in his bunk, his grey 
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face peeping from the blankets, the fear 
of the almighty sea in his eyes. ‘Come 
out and give the men a hand,’ says I, 
tugging at the bedclothes. ‘Four of 
them are hurt badly. Two have been 
washed overboard. Come out!’ and I 
hauled at the clothes pretty smart. 

** Shifting a blamed iceberg would have 
been an easier job. Only his set face and 
bulging eyes could be seen. His wife 
and child sat in a corner of the cabin, 
staring like sheep at me and the mountain 
of flesh wrapped in the bunk-clothes. 

' “The little girl sized up the affair sooner 
than the mother. She crept to the bunk 
and touched Dayid’s arm. ‘ Daddy,’ says 
she, ‘the Captain wants you to go on 
deck. ‘The crew are hurt.’ 

“T stood over him half savagely and 
shook him roughly, for I saw that he 
was trembling like a little child. ‘ Your 
father’s no good to me, my girl,’ says I. 
‘It’s a man I came down for.’ 

“We wore through that bit of weather, 
and the calm days that followed gave us 
a chance to jury-rig and repair most of 
our battered tophamper. David would 
never meet my eye afterwards. We 
called him the big soap man, and the 
cook threw potato-peelings over him 
whenever he passed the galley. 

“ One day my cabin-boy, a Sydney rat 
of twelve, kicked him out of the state- 
room because he had burnt a hole in a 
table-cloth with a match. David took 
the kick meekly, although a fillip from 
his hand would have broken the !ad’s 
neck, 

“'There’s a lot of tragedy about the 
lives of these big wastrels and cowards. 
Their wives understand, and their children 
cry over it. For every white boy and 
girl likes to think their daddy is a brave 
man, who can take care of little children 
and weak women. 

“Oh, we were sorry for that midget 
lady with the quiet, dreamy eyes, and I 
guess there wasn’t a man on the schooner 
who wouldn’t have stopped a bullet to 
shelter the little lassie, who had the mis- 
fortune to be the daughter of a big, 
aimless coward. 

“ Matters grew worse when the little 
dreamy-eyed woman came to me one 
day and began explaining her big man’s 
failings. ‘Captain Hayes,’ says she, ‘you 
are misjudging my husband. He is kind 
and gentle to me, his wife, and he loves 
his child as dearly as any man. What 
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do you want 
him to do? 
Other men 
beat their 
wives and 
children. He 
is tender and 
—and ; 

“*Gone in 
the heart, 
ma’am,’ says I 
sorrowfully. 

“* What do 
you expect of 
him, Captain 
Hayes ?’ 

*** Nothing, 
ma’am,’ says 
I. ‘I’m sorry 
for him. 
We're all sorry 
for you. The 
world’s got no 
use for white- 
bip ped 
cravens,’ 

“Guess that 
struck home, 
and Ishouldn’t 
have said it. 
But a. sailor- 
man can’t 
paint a white 
coward red; 
he can’t theo- 
rise about a 
weak heart 
and call it a 
tiger’s beating 
inside the 
breast of a 
man. 

“ After that 
we left David 
alone. Sailors get tired of nagging a 
harmless thing that won’t bite back. 
We simply stepped on his face when he 
was in our way; the cook gave him pan- 
grease when he passed the galley, or a 
drop of hot water to keep his feet from 
feeling cold. 

“Tt was the year old Admiral Tung’s 
fleet of black junks was raising Cain 
among the China traders south of Hainan 
and Bangkok. 

“We sighted a high-pooped, dragon- 
headed junk at dawn, about a week after 
leaving Manila. It stood against the 
sky-line frowsy as an unclean bird, its 


“41 heard the axes at work beating in the planks that separated the forehold 
from the stateroom.’” 


ragged lateen sails slanting vulture-like, 
ready to pounce on the first unguarded 
vessel that heaved in sight. 

“She saw us, and her sails swooped 


round with a clatter and a bang. Guess 
there wasn’t enough wind to elevate a 
thistledown, but she came with the speed 
of a small typhoon, her long sweeps 
eating up the miles like the wheels of an 
express train. 

“There was no wind to dodge them 
in that tropic sea. They began by 
dropping small shot around us, but no 
one ever yet accused a Chinese pirate of 
straight shooting. It isn’t their game. 
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Years of study and careful instruction go 
to the making of a good gunner, and the 
junk-men never pinned their faith in 
cannonading tactics. It’s the way they 
grapple and swarm over your decks that 
makes ’em hard as wolves to repel. 

“They were up with us in half an hour, 
and their heavy three-pronged grappling 
anchors were clanking over our sides 
before we had collected our small stock 
of arms and ammunition. ‘They opened 
on us with a volley of stink-pots that 
fumigated the air for miles. Our jury- 
rigged mainsheet went overboard like 
the broken wing of a flying-machine the 
moment their stiff lateen sails collided 
with our rigging. 

“Then from nowhere in particular 
came the buzzing of small bullets and 
the humming rattle of chain and bolt 
shot that fairly rooted the sticks out of 
us. It seemed for a minute or so as if 
the big dragon was blowing hot scrap-iron 
into us. A piece of chain knocked me 


endways, and I lay in the scuppers with 
a broken arm and a gashed rib that sent 
a taste of death into my mouth. 

“1’d seen many kinds of shambles in 


the ’pelago, and I’d run my schooner into 
a black vendetta in New Britain once, 
when you could have built a winter 
residence with dead Kanakas. ... But 
these Chows got us before we could say 
AMAR, 4. \<..3 

“ David's little girl was standing under 
the bridge watching the strange black 
flag fluttering above us, and the curious 
yellow men swarming over the dragon- 
headed poop. A musket flash lit up her 
face suddenly: I saw her turn and fall in 
a heap almost beside me. 

‘“The junk ground against our counter 
until her big brass dragon bulged over the 
rail, The enormous lateen sails seemed 
to shut out the sun when the swart-faced 
blackguards swung hand over hand across 
our stern. Some of the crew fired and 
took shelter in the galley, where the mate 
was busy loading fowling-pieces and 
pistols, 

“ David came up from below just as a 
driven beast walks. His big body stooped 
suddenly as he looked at the little white 
shape huddled under the bridge. A 
blood spot showed on her face and 
pinney; there was blood on her hand 
where she had put it up, as though to 
touch the swift, noiseless bullet when it 
struck her, 
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“* His face seemed to slacken ; his eyes 
grew round as two pieces of money ; his 
pain and astonishment showed like a 
fever-sweat on his brow and chest. 

“ He took up the child and carried her 
below quietly. And amid the yelpings 
and clatter of the boarding junkmen he 
spoke unmoved to the littlke woman 
shivering in the cabin doorway. 

“Mounting the stairs again, he stood 
under the broken poop where the colliding 
junk had torn the bridge-stays asunder. 
A six-foot length of broken stanchion lay 
on the deck. He picked it up slowly, 
and it whistled the air when he thrashed 
it up and down to test its strength and 
weight. 

“The litter of broken spar-ends and 
shredded sails prevented the junkmen 
from seeing David until he ploughed his 
way aft to where the slant-eyed devils 
were pouring below in quest of loot and 
treasure. A few had gained the state- 
room ; the smashing of glass and furniture 
told us that they were hunting for opium 
and loose dollars in the lockers and cabin 
drawers. 

“Another crowd swarmed over the 
rail, their short crooked knives rippling 
in the tropic glare. They did not see 
David until he broke through the litter of 
spars and fallen tophamper. ‘Then they 
yelped at sight of the man, at his white 
lips and round eyes, the foam that fell 
like tiger-froth from his big soft chin. 
No god, black or white, had ever looked 
at them with the eyes of David Clipp. 

“They drew together until they were 
a solid bundle of knife-points, and con- 
sidered him. He stood seven paces 
away, his shoulders stooping, his lips 
mumbling what seemed to be a child’s 
nursery song. ‘There was no hate in his 
eyes, only the grey stare of the Northern 
baresark. His muscles shook and heaped 
under the white flesh as he sprang at the 
bundle of knife-points. ‘The bar bit and 
slogged into the reeling line of steel. He 
was across the deck and back again 
nimble-footed as a schoolboy, cleaving 
and braining with a horrible left-to-right 
sweep of the bar.” 

Hayes paused awhile and re-lit his 
half-smoked cigar. ‘‘ The Chinese pirate 
is no coward,” he continued huskily. 
“‘ He’s got to be brave, or he’d starve at 
the game. But he likes all the soft 
fighting he can get, although he'll face 
the lightning of small guns until he’s half 
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blown out of the water. Deck fighting 
is pirates’ business ; shoulder to shoulder, 
knife to knife, they hit you ina pack; 
and if you haven’t been trained to whip 
wolves and tigers it’s much easier to lie 
down and present ’em with your funeral 
expenses. 

“ But the crowd that swarmed over us 
had never been hit at short range with a 
six-foot bridge-stay. ‘They’d never been 
hit to leg or brained on a dry wicket. 
David played ’em singly and in bundles. 
They broke, and scurried like rats to the 
schooner’s rail, they fought each other 
in their wild haste to dodge the giant’s 
murderous blows. Like a bear among 
puppies he killed them in groups before 
they reached the rail. ‘Their short knives 
were useless against his paralysing on- 
slaught. 

“His great height and proportions 
filled them with superstitious fear. Some 
cast themselves into the water, mutilated 
and crippled; others crawled into the 
alley-way holding up their hands in token 
of surrender. 

“David leaned on his weapon panting 
and weary ; around hima dozen battered 


shapes, unable to rise or speak. Below 
in the stateroom were a crowd of yellow 
ruffians stripping and smashing everything 


within reach. ‘Their shoutings ceased for 
a while, as though they’d grown suspicious 
of the silence on deck. Three of them 
came to the foot of the stairs and looked 
up. 

“David was leaning on his bridge-stay 
above, breathing heavily. The junk had 
sheered off on the starboard tack, firing 
into us wildly from time to time, and 
killing one of my Liverpool mainsheet 
men named Johnson. 

“It was about time for me to give an 
order. ‘Now, lads,’ said I, crawling to 
the crowd in the galley, ‘give the big 
fellow a hand to clear out the chinkies 
below. Down the hatch with you, and 
rip away the bulkhead partition, and 
chase the yellow scum upstairs into his 
arms,’ 

“The men were below before the order 
left me. I heard the axes at work beating 
in the planks that separated the forehold 
from the stateroom. While above, in the 
hot sunlight, stood David Clipp, the 
Sweat of battle on his big throat and 
brow. But the light of his baresark rage 
had gone from his eyes; his jaw hung, 
and his knees grew slack as a sick man’s. 
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“ The pause in the fight had given him 
time to reflect over the mutilated shapes 
huddled around him. It was the silence 
that touched him most ; if some one had 
struck at him or cried out from the heap 
of skull-battered men his courage would 
have held fast. To make things worse, 
a squat, bull-shouldered junkman crawled 
from the heap exposing his face and body 
pulverised into a shapeless mass of bone 
and flesh. He looked at David long and 
steadily, and his head nodded. .. . 

“David’s face whitened as the eyes 
looked into his; he reeled across the 
deck dragging the bridge-stay after him. 

*** Quick !’ I called to the lads below. 
‘Our Davy’s turning cold.’ 

“The horde of looters in the stateroom 
turned like trapped wolves as the bulk- 
head partition crashed in, leaving a hole 
big enough to ram a dozen gun-barrels 
through. They crowded up the stairs, 
but stayed half-way at sight of the 
shambles on deck, and the blood-weary 
giant leaning against the mast. 

“ He saw them, and his legs shook with 
fear. There was no time to curse his 
fainting courage. If the yellow devils 
were allowed to gain the deck or their 
second fighting wind they were hardy 
enough to hold the schooner until the 
high-pooped chwan grappled with us 
again, 

“They came up the stairs two abreast, 
measuring David foot and eye, like 
jackals driven towards a sick lion. The 
sight of their short crooked knives was 
more than he could stand. A_ hoarse 
whimper came from him. He looked 
at them once over his shoulder, and, 
quick as a frightened dog, slunk for’rd, 
leaving the stairhead clear. 

“** The devil take you, David !’ said I. 

“Just here a cry came from below, 
and I knew it must be from thé woman 
sitting beside the little child in David's 
cabin. Her voice rose like a wail, as 
though she had just realised her loss. 

“The sound of her voice brought 
David round with a jerk: he listened for 
the cry to repeat itself as the yellow 
looters streamed up from below. ‘Their 
rat-like instincts told them that the big 
man’s courage ran in streaks, They 
leaped yelping at him as he turned. But 
David, the coward, was not to be caught 
by a bundle of loin-cloths and a dozen 
stabbing arms. The woman’s cry had 
stiffened his courage. Pivoting nimbly, 
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he met them with a straight swing of 
the bar, followed by a murderous in-and- 
out chopping that broke them into a 
limping, howling mob. 

“Tt was the first time I had ever seen 
a show-giant cross-cut with a_ six-foot 
bridge-stay, and my ears caught the dull 
whooping sound of iron striking naked 
flesh and bone. 

‘*A halfmaddened junkman ducked 
cunningly and ran in under the whirling 
bar, his strong hands clutching at David's 
ankles. The giant sprang three feet in 
the air, and his right foot came down 
on the ruffian’s face, squeezing it to the 
slippery deck. 

“I crawled from the house, pistol in 
hand, but I was afraid to fire for fear 
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“They gave him a stiff nobbler of spirits, 
for we knew that he would cry like a child 
the moment he faced his wife in the cabin. 

““The junk had drifted far to leeward. 
The few fighting men who remained on 
board had witnessed the -littlke Homeric 
fight on the schooner’s deck; and, to a 
man, they were in no mood to face 
another swinging six-foot bar, that piled 
up the dead faster than grape-shot or 
modern ammunition. 

“They carried me below, and I saw 
David’s wife bathing the shot-wound on 
the little girl’s face. The big surprise 
came when the child showed signs of 
life ; and before night she pulled round, 
looking quite cheerful. The bullet had 
touched her right cheek between eye 


***1 crawled from the house, pistol in hand.'” 


And it seemed to me 


of hitting David. 
that the fight only lasted about ninety 


seconds; it was over while the blood 
was hot on the bridge-stay. 

“My crew came up with a rush from 
below, but the work was over, and they 
crowded round David, who had flung 
himself face down on the deck beside 
the pigtailed heap of Mongolians under 
the rail. One lay with knees updrawn 
and fists thrust out, another was doubled 
over the stern-rail, where the bridge-stay had 
broken his back as he tried to crawl over. 

“ David groaned and covered his face 
as they pressed round him; he had cast 
the bridge-stay overboard, and his eyes 
had the look of one who had been licking 
the floor of Gehenna. 

***Come, come, my lad,’ said the mate ; 
*smarten up a bit and go below,’ 


and ear, and David sat on the calin floor 
and hugged her when she asked for a 
drink of water. 

“We were picked up two days later, in 
an unseaworthy state, by a Hong Kong 
passenger steamer. ‘There was a Calcutta 
doctor on board, and he looked after 
David's little girl like a white man and a 
father. 

‘**We were landed at Swatow in better- 
health than when we started. And, barring 
a slight scar on the right cheek, the girl 
was as lively as ever. 

“David went to Europe with his agent, 
and fell in with Barnum’s people. I 
heard afterwards that he was the butt of 
the circus. The dwarf and the ‘ smallest 
man on earth’ treated him unmercifully. 
They used to nail his boots to the floor and 
sew up the sleeves and lining of his clothes, 
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“T was told that a crowd of stable- 
boys and’ circus mannikins gave him 
a terrible drubbing one morning, at the 
back of the elephant sheds. They said 
he wept like a girl while the young fiends 
laid on him with switches and brooms. 

“Guess I’m pretty careful about hitting 
giants these times, especially the big, 
soft-eyed men who tremble when you 
show them your boot-end. You never 
know when they will rush round and paint 
the deck vermilion with a bit of broken 
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Hayes rose somewhat wearily from his 
hammock. Day was breaking along the 
surf-fretted east, where a dozen pearling- 
luggers stood motionless against a lip-red 
sky. Smoke from the trepang huts 
floated across the bay. One by one the 
pale, water-weary divers limped from the 
verandah, yawning and rubbing their reef- 
chafed bodies. Bafio, the one-eyed, 


followed to the boat, waiting to carry them 
to the Vanderdecken Bank, where the 
golden-edge shell lured white and brown 


men to the uttermost depths. 


furniture or a bridge-stay.” 


A SESTINA OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


STOOD beside the sea one summer day, 
And watched the little waves that kissed the land; 
I heard them laugh, as, in their happy play, 
They threw themselves upon the sun-warmed sand. 
I listened, for I thought the waves might say 
Some secret thing ; and hoped to understand. 


For it is written: we may understand, 

If we will listen on the proper day ; 
If we will seize the grains of golden sand, 

And weave them in our web of work and play, 
And make of it a net to draw to land 

The secrets which the happy wavelets say. 


I waited, till I heard the wavelets say, 
“ Poor foolish man, he will not understand !” 

And then I thought that this was not the day 
When I should enter the Enchanted Land. 

The wavelets laughed, and gambolled in their play, 
And went on telling secrets to the sand. 


So, ruefully, I turned upon the sand. 
Yet, after all, this was the proper day, 
For, with a flash, I came to understand. 
I heard a tiny voice, which seemed to say, 
* Come now, and enter the Enchanted Land ; 
The children and the waves are all at play.” 


I joined the sun-browned children in their play ; 
We built great moated castles in the sand. 

And what delight and joy were mine, that day— 
The man who once has played will understand. 

The little waves rejoiced; and who shall say 
That I was not in the Enchanted Land ? 


We made a fort to guard our native land— 
Alas! no trace of it was left next day. 

We hunted crabs, which burrowed in the sand, 
How wet we got, I should not like to say. 

And all the children made me understand 
That I was very welcome in their play. 


Come out, and play with children in the sand, 
And understand the words the wavelets say, 
“This is the day for the Enchanted Land.” 
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LITTLE MISS SMITH. 


BY RACHEL MARTYN. 


[LLUSTRATED BY HuGH THOMSON. 
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|| Ledborough 
' knew little 

Miss Smith. 

She was al- 

most as much 

of an institu- 
tion there as 
the weekly 
cattle market 
or the parish 
church clock. 
Only with 
this distinc- 
tion : that she 
was no_ pub- 
lic nuisance 
like the first, 
| and a better 
timekeeper 
than the 
second. 

Five min- 
utes to nine 
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“Edging her small person.” 


might see her 


morning, 
small person through the miniature door- 
way that Miss Jenyngs, perhaps to gain 
an added privacy, had had cut in the 
tall, iron-spiked gates which guarded her 
“ Academy for Young Ladies” from the 
public road. And at a certain time each 


afternoon the tiny door would snap 
behind the same sombre little figure ; 
her peaky-white face a degree whiter with 
the day’s work, but with so resolute a 
look about the mouth and in her earnest 
grey eyes, and such an eager craning of 
the neck, as lent a suggestion of pace toa 
gait naturally so feeble as to preclude all 
possibility of speed. 

It was almost fifty years now since 
Miss Smith began life in the old-fashioned 
red-brick house close to the church. A 
pleasant rambling garden lay behind the 
house. But in front a crescent-shaped 
piece of lawn, bordered by laurels, and 
skirted by an ill-kept little drive, was 
all that separated it from Ledborough 
market-place, 


Her childhood was forlorn enough, for 
little Miss Smith learned early to accept the 
fact that a hard-worked country doctor 
should have but scanty leisure to bestow 
upon his little girl, While the hushed 
voices and half-drawn blinds, from which 
in her childish mind the name of mother 
was inseparable, taught her the same 
sad lesson in a different way. ‘Therefore, 
because she found it necessary to have 
an object for her love at once available 
and stable; and because her father’s 
busy life and her mother’s invalidism 
unfitted them for these conditions, it 
was upon William and Martha, the 
doctor’s two faithful servants, that during 
her lonely childhood little Miss Smith 
lavished all the pent-up affection of an 
ardent nature with few outlets. 

From being rather a forlorn little child 
then, Miss Smith passed into a timid, 
friendless girlhood, from which even the 
romance which belongs to it by right was 
banished by the knowledge that her 
parents felt her life was in proportion 
to her needs—a fact made all the more 
patent by an unconscious assumption on 
their part that it would never be any- 
thing different. 

So little Miss Smith, at no time 
vigorous enough to fight her own battles, 
saw, not without disappointment, the 
slow diminishment of all her hopes; 
watched, as a looker-on at some one 
else’s life might watch, the fatal dwindling 
of each girlish aspiration. Until one 
day, that day when fatherless, her only 
legacy the delicate mother, she took up 
the burden of life having as yet scarcely 
tasted of its joys, and leaving the old 
home for good, moved into tiny lodgings, 
where, with the help of a scanty annuity, 
she supported them both by teaching until 
her mother died. 

On this particular July afternoon, how- 
ever, the little door snapped behind a 
very beaming Miss Smith, who, as she 
crossed the burning white road, smiled 
to herself with a smile so generous, that, 
had not every bit of it been needed to 
make up for the tired droop of her frail 
little figure as a whole, might easily have 
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served two ordinary human beings, liber- 
ally, besides herself. 

As with slow, laboured steps she 
mounted the steep High Street, she 
noted nothing of what was going on 
around her; but if her outward gaze was 
fixed on nothing in particular, there must 
have been a subject which engrossed her 
inner vision, as was presently instanced by 
her coming into collision with some one 
walking in the opposite direction. ‘This 
was a large-framed, heavy man, who, 
although his Panama hat and white 
umbrella made him sufficiently con- 
spicuous, attracted Miss Smith’s attention 
in no other way than by the obstructive 
solidity of his person. 

‘* So this weather suits you, Miss Smith, 
said the old gentleman, with a smile that 
acted and reacted upon his big, clean- 
shaven cheeks until there was hardly a 
portion of them that was not wrinkled up. 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Hunt; at least, 
that is... .” 

Mr. Hunt stood looking down at her, 
and chuckling to himself with keen en- 
joyment of her embarrassment. “ When 
a lady,” he said at last, “when a lady 


»” 


takes to smiling to herself, and don’t see 
what’s in front of her, I always think 
there are only two explanations of the 


matter.” He stopped impressively. 

Miss Smith’s frank smile changed into 
one of mild apprehensiveness. 

“‘She’s either had a fortune left her,” 
continued the old gentleman, emphasising 
his words by a gentle waving movement 
of his umbrella, “ or she’s in love! Now, 
Miss Smith, which is it ?” 

“Oh, indeed, Mr. Hunt,” began Miss 
Smith (she was always very literal when 
startled), “I didn’t see you”; then, 
covered with confusion by a sudden sense 
of the ridiculousness of this statement 
in connection with a man of Mr. Hunt’s 
proportions, she broke into a nervous 
laugh. 

“Then I am to put it all down to 
your having got rid of the young ladies 
for six weeks?” asked the old man, with 
a suddenly assumed gravity. ‘‘ You may 
depend upon it I shall tell Miss Elsie 
for what great things she’s accountable ! ” 

“Oh, but indeed you must not, Mr. 
Hunt,” Miss Smith struck in anxiously 
(Elsie was the brewer’s younger daughter 
and her favourite pupil); “I’m sure if 
all my pupils gave me as little trouble 
as Elsie , . .” But already the old gentle- 
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man had touched his Panama respect- 
fully and moved on, leaving Miss Smith 
standing stock-still upon the pavement, 
an anxious and perplexed expression on 
her face. 

It always took her a long time to see 
a joke, and it was some seconds before 
she could satisfactorily convince herself 
that the high, wheezy chuckle which 
accompanied her friend’s retreating foot- 
steps was born of humour and not malice. 
At last, having meditated following him 
to explain, reflected on the heat, and 
silently: noted that the big man’s strides 
had already carried him a long way down 
the street, Miss Smith turned, and with 
a sigh slowly continued her steps in the 
same direction as before. 

And as she did so, her face gradually 
resumed its look of contentment, though 
this time she was careful to look where 
she was going. On her way up the 
High Street she visited two or three 
shops, at one of which she purchased a 
pair of wash-leather gloves and a blue 
gauze veil. At another, a shoemaker’s, 
she was informed that “they” had been 
sent home—a piece of information that 
must have been satisfactory, since it 
made her smile more broadly than ever! 
Finally, she came to a standstill before 
a more pretentious-looking shop, ¢#e shop 
of Ledborough, in fact; half stationery, 
half fancy-goods, with a circulating library 
attached ; the lettered plates upon whose 
front bore the gleaming legend, “ ‘I’. Seel- 
ing & Son. Established 1850.” Here 
she paused as if to gain breath, and then, 
with the air of an hadituée, and of one 
to whom the consciousness of this lent 
a certain gentle importance, she pushed 
through the narrow doorway and went in. 

The shade of the dusky, low-pitched 
shop was very grateful after the glare 
outside, and as Miss Smith seated herself 
at the long counter her little white face 
looked quite ghostly in the contrasting 
gloom. While the shopman was finding 
what she wanted, she was accosted from 
behind by a small, genteel-looking old 
man, whose appearance impressed you 
in two particulars at once : those of super 
ficial cleanliness, and extreme shininess : 
“'T. Seeling,” for it was he, shone from 
the top of his bald head to the knobby 
toes of his carefully brushed boots. His 
paper collar and dickey vied in glossiness 
with his suit of broadcloth, as did his 
well-displayed paper shirt-cuffs with the 
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imitation onyx buttons which fastened 
them. His ashy little face and neck, 
with the perennial forward tilt which a 
lifetime of servility had given it, shone 
too, with the pallor of wax. And his 
smile discovered a complete set of shining 
white teeth, the generous expanse and 
regularity of which left no possible doubt 
as to their origin. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Smith,” said 
the littke man unctuously, as he bowed 
and softly rubbed one hand within the 
other—‘‘ I ’ope I see you well?” 

Mr. Seeling had known Miss Smith 
since the days when she was small enough 
to be flopped down on to a chair, her 
gaitered legs stuck out before her, while 
Martha, then a _ comely-looking _ girl, 
effected the humble purchase of a reel 
of cotton or a paper of pins. Those 
were times when “ T. Seeling,” himself 
serving behind the counter, had combined 
a mild drapery with his stationery business, 
and when “ Son,” as yet in pinafores, ran 
about the back shop, his mouth showing 
traces of a recent encounter with ginger 
bread. 

“This weather’s trying, Miss Smith,” 
continued the little old man, “but we 
can put up with that if it ’ull only ’old up 
till after Monday.” He simpered ten- 
tatively. 

Miss Smith gave a vague assent, as she 
saw by her interlocutor’s smile she was 
expected to do; but it was plain her 
mind was still running on other things. 

“‘T ’ope you're going to favour us, Miss 
Smith? I ’ope you’re going to Switzer- 
land ?” 

These words had an astonishing effect 
upon Miss Smith, for they caused her 
first to jump almost out of her high chair, 
and secondly, in so doing, to dislodge 
her parasol so that it fell with noisy 
clatter between the counter and herself. 

If Mr. Seeling had hoped to create 
a sensation by his question, he certainly 
ought to have felt satisfied. For natural 
as this fluttering confusion on the part of 
his customer might seem to the organiser 
of “Seeling’s Annual Excursion,” as 
announced on the long yellow poster to 
which the old man at last succeeded in 
drawing Miss Smith’s attention, even he 
was somewhat amazed at its degree. 

“Our h’annual excursion, Miss Smith ; 
‘ Seeling’s Excursion,’” he said proudly ; 
and twitching the paper with his trembling 
old fingers from where it hung between 
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two heavy books, he floated it gently down 
on to the counter. 

As Miss Smith glanced at the florid 
bill, headed ‘To Switzerland and back 
in twenty-four hours,” which detailed the 
glories of the Swiss exhibition then going 
on in London, the ghost of a smile flitted 
over her face, twitching the corners of - 
her wide, sensitive mouth. She. looked 
at the old man, then again at the bill; 
then once more into the little waxen face 
of her questioner. 

“Yes,” she answered gently, with a 
soft, breathy sigh, and after what seemed 
to her quite a long pause, ‘‘I am going 
to Switzerland.” 

“Then,” said Seeling grandly, pointing 
to the bill, as he turned to the youth 
engaged in serving Miss Smith, “ put 


that hup with Miss Smith’s things.” 


When Miss Smith got into the open 
air again she found that moment past 
when the heat of a summer’s day gives 
place to the rising coolness of evening. 
She did not stop again, but climbed 
steadily to where, the houses ever be- 
coming scarcer, Ledborough High Street 
straggled by means of villas and garish 
little shops out into the country beyond. 
At one of the smallest.and newest-looking 
of the villas she stopped, and clicking 
the badly hung gate behind her, entered 
the front door and the sitting-room on 
the left. ‘The room was tiny, and, in spite 
of its open window and closed Venetian 
blinds, very hot. It was also redolent 
of warm horsehair and alive with the buzz 
of flies. It resembled all rooms of its 
kind, having the same vulgar wall-paper, 
the same conventional bow-window, and 
the same ill-fitting door. There were two 
or three pieces of furniture in addition to 
the ordinary commonplace suite, which, 
in this instance, went far to redeem it ; 
but the ugliness was too great to be 
altogether overcome. The well-tended 
flowers in the window and the fine fern 
in the grate testified to the care of a 
loving hand; as did the well-filled 
mahogany bookcase and the solid, leather- 
lined writing table to their owner having 
seen better days. On the table was a 
parcel, evidently boots, and an oblong 
envelope. But after a searching glance, 
particularly at the letter, it was character- 
istic of Miss Smith that she passed both 
parcel and envelope to notice her plants. 
At length, having drawn up the blinds, 
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attended to the wants of a drooping fern, 
and gazed steadily out of the window for 
some moments without seeing anything, 
she turned, and taking up the letter and 
parcel, settled herself into a horsehair 
chair of such gigantic proportions that 
it seemed to swallow up her little person 























“** Well, and how's 


altogether. As the wrappings fell from 
the parcel they disclosed a strongly made 
pair of country shoes, the soles thickly 
studded with nails; and as Miss Smith 
turned them over, and even tried the 
edge of the nails with one puny finger, 
she began to smile again. Then, placing 
them once more sole downwards on her 
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lap, with one hand holding them, the 
other supporting her face, which, against 
its dark background looked more delicate 
than ever, she fell into a reverie. 

Miss Smith was still given to dreams, 
but at forty her dreams were less exigeants 
than at thirty; while at fifty almost any 











Martha?’ she asked.” 


project would have satisfied her so long 
as it was sufficiently unlike all she had 
previously experienced to give her a 


sensation of rest. Youth had pictured 
to her the delights of travel for travelling’s 
sake ; early middle-life for the advantages 
to be derived from it ; now all she asked 
was something which should be at once 
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within her powers and fairly representative ; 
a mere summary of what she had once 
hoped and planned. Miss Smith’s family 
was not long-lived; her mother never 
had been strong. And with the decline 
of her own physical strength the utmost 
craving of her tired, drooping little frame 
seemed summed up in the one word 
Switzerland ! 

This dream it was, then, to the fulfil- 
ment of which all her thoughts had sped 
during the leisure moments of the last 
four years; for this that every penny of 
her salary was saved. And now the time 
seemed actually at hand when her dream 
was about to be realised. To-day’s cheque 
it was that had at last swelled her savings 
to the necessary sum. 

It had never struck Miss Smith that 
she might go abroad with a party, and 
thus eke out her money. No; on this 
point she was clear. If she went abroad 
she would go, as she expressed it, 
“ properly” ; with a round sum of money, 
that is, such as she considered “ suitable.” 
A sum which should enable her to see 
Switzerland in her own way, or not at 
all. She was going alone, because she 
had no friend with whom she felt intimate 
enough to travel. Besides, she was not 
altogether unaware that her plan of action 
might, to modern ears at least, sound 
antiquated. She shrank from speaking 
of it, therefore, lest she should incur 
ridicule. 

So now that she had six clear weeks 
before her, the money to pay her ex- 
penses, and Cook’s letter in her lap, it 
seemed to Miss Smith almost pleasure 
enough just to sit and think about it; 
as if some days, even, spent in_ this 
manner would not be too much. ‘The 
practical side of her nature, however, 
forbade this, and the tea-tray removed, 
she set herself to a diligent consideration 
of routes and prices. It was getting 
dusk when, having at last made up her 
mind on these points, she fastened her 
neatly written letter, and, leaning back 
with a sigh of perfect satisfaction, began 
leisurely to consider the best means of 
transferring her precious savings to Cook’s 
office. She was so much occupied with 
her own thoughts that she quite started 
when the door opened suddenly and 
the landlady put in her head. 

“Mr. Cridland’s here, if you please, 
miss. Could he speak to you a minute?” 
Miss Smith dropped from the clouds 
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“Oh, yes, Mrs. Bowyer,” she 
“Will 


at once. 
said, her bright look softening. 
you ask him to come in?” 

Cridland was the “ William” of Miss 
Smith’s childhood; the late doctor’s 
factotum, who, having married Martha 
some years before Miss Smith’s removal 
from the old home, had set up a small 
market-garden business in the neigh- 
bouring county town. When_ business 
brought them into Ledborough they made 
a point of calling on their old master’s 
daughter, who never failed to give them a 
welcome. 

Miss Smith had barely time to push 
her savings-bank book into the table- 
drawer, before her visitor made his ap- 
pearance. 

He was a tall, spare old man, with 
scanty white hair; his face shaven, with 
the exception of a slight whisker. His 
mouth had fallen in with age—a fact 
which while it served to emphasise the 
prominence of his cheek-bones, did not 
detract from the charm of his face as a 
whole. 

He stood in the doorway, bowing and 
touching his forehead, but Miss Smith 
came forward with outstretched hand and 
beaming face. 

“Why, William,” she said hospitably, 
‘it zs nice to see you. Come in and sit 
down.” 

The old man seated himself on the 
edge of a chair, his hat on his knees, 
while Miss Smith smiled at him from the 
opposite side of the table. 

“Well, and how’s Martha?” she asked 
after a pause. “Well and blooming I 
hope, as usual? You'll have to give me 
all your news, you know, William—I shall 
want to hear everything.” 

Her old visitor looked pleased, but 
there was a shadow on his usually placid 
face, which, now that the first excite- 
ment of meeting was over, Miss Smith 
noted looked pale and tired. 

**Martha’s but middlin’, thank you, 
Miss Edith,” he replied slowly. 

Miss Smith flushed with pleasure at 
the old name, by which now no one but 
William and Martha ever called her. 
“And Nellie?” she asked, in a voice 
softened by this recollection, ‘did she 
get the situation ?” 

“She’s bin in it an’ out of it agen, 
Miss Edith,” was the reply; “ gells don’t 
stop now as they used to do in Martha’s 
time.” 











“No, indeed,” agreed Miss Smith, a 
little absently. 

She was conscious of missing something 
in the old man’s manner, and was vaguely 
casting about in her mind for the reason 
of it. ‘The more she tried to put him at 
his ease, however, the more silent and 
embarrassed did he become, until finally 
the conversation reached a deadlock. 

At last, having fidgeted with his hat 
until it slipped from his shaky fingers 
and rolled on to the floor, and as if 
something in the action of stooping to 
recover it gave him a sudden courage, 
the old man spoke. “It’s H’albert, Miss 
Edith.” 

“ Albert ?” Miss Smith repeated rather 
hazily, adding quickly, as if to cover any 
apparent inattention on her part, ,“‘ Oh, 
yes, now I know; he is the one in 
Mr. Danver’s shop at Keston, isn’t he?” 

“That’s ’im,” was the laconic answer, 
“*Tleast ’e was.” And then, afraid that 
if he once stopped he might not be able 
to begin again, old Cridland’s words 
came in a confused rush: “ An’ seemed 
to be doin’ well, ’e did; an’ a tidy bit of 
money we paid with ’im. . . . "Tain’t as the 
boy’s a bad ’un, Miss Edith ”—his voice 
gathering a mild defiance—“ but they get 
into gay comp’ny in the towns... . 
We've tried to bring ’em up straight, I’m 
sure; an’ Martha says ’tain’t altogether 
the boy’s fault either; as ’e wouldn't 
a’done it of ’isself. But, then, H’albert 
’e always was ’er favourite P 

Here Cridland broke off and looked 
at Miss Smith, and as he did so it 
seemed to her his eyes threw her a 
challenge. 

* But, William,” she said, as she gazed 
at him with a puzzled air, “I’m afraid I 
don’t quite understand, even now. Has 
Albert been gambling? Did you mean 
that ?” 

“Ay, Miss Edith, that’s about it, I 
expect,” adding with a dogged air, as if 
determined to make a clean breast of 
everything: “But what ’e done is, ’e’s 
lifted old Master Danver’s till,—” Here, 
in spite of himself, old Cridland came to 
an abrupt stop, dropping his eyes suddenly, 
while a deep flush dyed his face to the 
roots of his hair, spreading down his 
withered throat, and even on the work- 
hardened hands upon his knees, “It’s 
the shame of it,” he resumed huskily, 
“that’s what ‘tis. Me an’ ’is mother’d 
done anythin’ rather than that. . . .” 
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And at this point his courage suddenly 
failed him, and he began to cry in the 
silent, facile manner peculiar to old 
people. 

Miss Smith was so much shocked that, 
for a moment, she could do nothing but 
stare helplessly at her companion ; nor 
was it until Cridland, having had recourse 
to the big cotton handkerchief he carried 
in his hat-crown, had had time to recover 
himself a little, that she at last found her 
voice. “Are you- sure, William?” she 
then asked in awestruck tones, her face 
quite ghastly from sympathy. ‘“ Did 
Albert tell you he’d done it?” 

“Oh, ’e done it right enough,” replied 
the old man, as he slowly wiped first one 
eye, then the other, after which he con- 
tinued in short, broken sentences: “ An’ 
skeered out of ’is life ’e is about it, 
too. .. . For old Danvers swears ’e’ll 
‘ave the law of ’im, ef ’e come anywhere 
’ereabouts. . . . You see, we’ve promised to 
pay, Miss Edith, an’ we’ve got to git the 
boy off somewheres too—we durstn’t ’ave 
’im ’ere.” 

“Ts he in hiding, then? Do you know 
where he is?” inquired Miss Smith, still 
in the same horror-struck voice. 

“Oh, ’e isn’t to home,” said the old 
man with a wary nod of his head, his 
tone becoming almost cheerful again, now 
that he had unburdened himself, ‘an’ 
Danvers ’e ’asn’t been as bad as ’e 
might ; I will say that for ’im. ’E’ll give 
us time. But there was a tidy bit of 
money in that till—ay, that there was” 
(at a fresh movement of horror on Miss 
Smith’s part), “nigh upon twenty pound ! 
An’ it’s a job to git it, that ’tis, with 
’aving to emigrate the boy as well.” 

Martha had been shrewder than even 
she herself knew when she sent her 
husband to Miss Smith. It never would 
have occurred to either of these two 
simple souls to question whether a dis- 
honest person would be likely to do 
better on one side of the water than on 
the other! To Miss Smith, as to the 
boy’s father, the one necessity seemed 
to be to get him out of the country, away 
from all who knew of his disgrace. 

“ Emigrate him,” repeated Miss Smith 
vaguely, adding after a slight pause, 
“Yes, I suppose that is the best thing 
you can do.” But she spoke less from 
any real conviction in the matter than 
because the idea of emigration was 
familiar to, her, and in this sea of un- 
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accustomedness gave her a reassuring 
sense of touching bottom. “ But where 
do you propose—have you any one you 
can send him to?” 

‘“*There’s a cousin of Martha’s, Miss 
Edith, out in Australia, ’e’d a mind to 
take one of the boys a time back, an’ 
H’albert ’e’s promised faithful to keep 
straight, once ’e’s there. ’E és skeered, 
though,” the old man added, evidently 
harking back in thought to some incident 
which had made a strong impression on 
him. 

Miss Smith did not answer at once. 
She had gone back in mind to the 
dreadful thought of Albert’s disgrace. 
She had never before come into close 
contact with crime. It seemed that life 
would never be the same to her as it 
was before this breath of wickedness had 
touched it. 

“ And when does he go?” she inquired, 
when at last she awakened to the fact of 
her own silence, 

“Well,” replied the old man, whose 
spirits revived at each fresh mark of 
sympathy, and who was a little elated, 
besides, at the evident impression he 
had made upon his listener, “ that’s when 
we can git the money. We're well-nigh 
beat about it, Miss Edith, an’ that’s the 
truth. You see, we paid a tidy bit of 
premium to Danvers; an’ what with 
’prenticin’ ‘Ted, an’ settin’ up Nellie for 
service, we're pretty well cleaned out. 
That late frost las’ April served us cruool, 
itdid....” Hesighed heavily. “’Tain’t 
so easy to borrow money without s’curity.” 

Miss Smith was still so busy readjusting 
her ideas, that, beyond being conscious 
of something striking a vague chord of 
sympathy in her heart, it is doubtful how 
much of William’s speech she really 
heard. While she was thus occupied, 
her eyes, aimlessly straying about the 
room, alighted on the letter addressed 
to Thomas Cook. But the sight of it 
now failed to produce in her anything 
but an inconsequent sense of shame, as 
she remembered how she had allowed 
it to engross her mind at a time when 
her friends were in such sore distress. 

**Martha’d ’ave come ’erself,” Cridland 
was saying when at last her thoughts 
returned from wandering, ‘‘ but she’s that 
upset she’s quite shaky. ‘You go to 
Miss Edith,’ is what she says to me,” 
he continued, as if repeating a lesson, 
“* she'll ’elp us >” and here the old 
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man straightened himself up and looked 
at Miss Smith, while a confiding smile 
spread itself slowly over his tear-stained 
face. 

“But what can Z do, William?” said 
Miss Smith earnestly, something in the 
direct nature of the appeal for the first 
time arousing her to a practical con- 
sideration of the subject. 

“Why,” said Cridland, coming to his 
point at last, with a directness that was 
almost brutal, ‘what we thought, Miss 
Edith, was as p’raps you’d lend us the 
money. You see, as Martha says, you’d 
know as we’d pay you back faithful, an’ 
trust us. An’ so we will, Miss Edith, 
every penny of it.” 

It may have been a few seconds only, 
but to her it seemed much longer before 
Miss Smith again spoke. 

“How much is it, 
asked, and 
almost sharp. 

“We ’aven’t been able to pay but ten 
pound to Danvers . . . so there’s nine 
owin’ there. Then,” hesitating, “they 
tell me as ’twon’t take less than twenty 
pound to emigrate the boy, what with 
the outfit and the journey when ’e’s there, 
an’ that? . . . We make out as ’tud be 
somewheres about twenty-nine pound, 
Miss Edith. We’d scrape an’ scrape to 
pay you, interess’ an’ all,” he concluded 
earnestly. 

At the mention of so large a sum an 
inarticulate sound escaped Miss Smith. 
Her mind fled swiftly back to the be- 
ginning of the interview, and she felt 
astonished that she had not understood 
it all before. Then, remembering that 
Cridland’s professions of honesty had 
not been answered, she forced herself 
to speak. But her words, while they 
reassured the old man, sounded to Miss 
Smith like the utterance of a separate 
consciousness. 

She leaned back in her chair, horror- 
struck to find her whole nature trans- 
formed. She no longer found it possible 
to feel the smallest sympathy with William 
and Martha. All she cared for at the 
moment was her own overwhelming dis- 
appointment. And the climax of misery 
was to find that she could not bring 
herself to make the sacrifice demanded 
of her in a willing spirit. She did not un- 
derstand, how should she ? seeing that life 
had seldom given her the opportunity, 
how the choice of an alternative may 


William ?” she 
her voice sounded hard, 
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soften the pang of sacrifice. Yet had 
she done so, it could not have availed, 
as, in this instance, little Miss Smith 
would never have admitted the existence 
of a choice. For, that she could do 
otherwise than lend the money William 
craved had never so much as entered 
her head ! 

To simple 
Cridland, who 
from the 
moment — that 
Miss Smith 
expressed her 
belief in his 
promises, had 
looked upon 
the matter as 
settled, the 
silence that 
followed was 
inexpticable. 

And while it 
lasted he had 
time to wonder 
more than once 
for what they 
could be wait- 
ing. Yet his 
position as the 
would-be _re- 
cipient of a 
favour made 
the old man 
hesitate to 
speak until 
Miss Smith 
had done so 
again. It did 
not prevent 
him, however, 
from stirring a 
little impatient- 
ly in his seat, 
while he slowly 
rubbed his 
chin, his face 
merely discern- 
ible now a 
moving blurr of 
light against the bookcase. 

Perhaps it was the movement; or 
possibly a something familiar in the 
gesture which, suddenly relieving the 
tension, broke the spell which had fallen 
upon Miss Smith. Her gentle nature 
reasserted itself. Sympathy, the stronger 


for its temporary imprisonment, swelled 
in her heart, 


And with this revulsion of 
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*‘Against the friendly mantel-cloth.” 
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feeling came hope, as her next . words 
showed. 
“Have you tried to borrow the money 
elsewhere, William? Perhaps Mr. Hunt 
” 





“Ay,” replied the other before she 
could complete her sentence, “I went 
there this after- 
noon. Oh, ’e 
did go on. 
There ain’t 
nothing to be 
got out of ’im.” 

The rough 
energy of the 
old man’s tone 
acted upon 
Miss Smith 
very much as a 
slap on the 
face might 
have done, 
and caused her 
to shrink back. 
She sat motion- 
less in the dark- 
ness, one puny 
hand _ shading 
her white speck 
of a face, the 
other lying a 
dumb, appeal- 
ing little heap, 
palm upwards 
on the table. 

“You don’t 
doubt as we'd 





pay you, Miss 
Edith ?” old 


Cridland asked 
at last, with a 
hurt inflection 
in his voice. 

‘““No, no, 
William,” said 
Miss Smith, 
instantaneous- 
ly touched. 
“You can have 
the money, of 
course, only it will take a day or two 
to get it out; it’s in the Savings Bank, 
you know.” 


When William Cridland had gone, Miss 
Smith stood for a moment on the spot 
where she had taken leave of him, pressing 
one hand to her aching head. ‘Then she 
walked deliberately to the window, and, 
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shutting out the last remnant of daylight, 
made her way to the fireplace. As she 
felt for the matches in order to strike 
a light, the long yellow poster which she 
had so gaily fastened up but three hours 
since caught in her sleeve and fluttered 
down into the grate. As it disposed 
itself among the fern and in the fender, 
she could just read in the flicker of the 
newly lighted candles, “lo Switzerland 
and back in twenty-four hours.” She 
stood a minute leaning her wan little 
face against the friendly mantel-cloth, 
recalling as she did so the gentle irony 
of spirit which had provoked her to dis- 
play the bill. And as she thought of 
all the happiness which then promised 
to be hers, she smiled to herself forlornly. 
In the unsteady light, it seemed to her 
excited imagination that the big black 
letters of the bill were performing a 
derisive dance. As it lay there, had she 
but known it, the bill presented no un- 
fitting symbol of her own life. With its 
mock fulfilment of a specious promise, 
it was but offering her in detail what life 
had ever dealt her in the gross. But 
this time she realised that her credulity 
had got its death-blow. And that she 
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regretted this, shows there is a pathos in 
ceasing to be deceived. 

At last she turned slowly, took a pair 
of candlesticks, and placed them carefully 
upon the writing-table. Then she sat 
down, and with great deliberation un- 
fastening the envelope directed to Cook’s 
office, she took out the letter and without 
reading it over, tore it into tiny pieces. 
Then, taking a fresh sheet, she informed 
Thomas Cook in her neat, old-fashioned 
handwriting, that she had changed her 
mind and decided to postpone her tour: 
and affixing a stamp that he might be 
put to no expense, fastened down the 
old envelope with fresh gum. ‘This done, 
she sat for a moment staring at nothing ; 
then, having put out and replaced the 
candles—not forgetting to let each smoke 
up the chimney to avoid a smell—Miss 
Smith climbed a second time into the 
big horsehair chair. 

Outside, the early summer night was 
still awake, its voices and footsteps fraught 
with the mystery they borrow from the dark- 
ness. Indoors was silence; broken only 
at intervals by a muffled, gasping sound, 
as of some one struggling for breath, end- 
ing always in the same pitiful little sigh. 





ESCAPE. 


H for space, sweet air, clean rain ! 
() How these streets lie reeking! 
Love, let’s be our own again, 

Hear our own souls speaking. 
Let us get these walls beyond, 

To wave, and star, and heather ; 
Feel once more the primal bond 

That binds the world together. 


Free white road and wild free life, 
What could we win better? 
Never a touch of town-bred strife, 
Never a feel of fetter. 
Yet, full service still to give 
A world that thousands sigh in, 
Aye, with larger scope to live, 
And lighter air to die in, 


Deep hid in the old grass lanes 
Leaps our tent-side fire, 
While the western rose-light wanes, 
A gold moon gliding higher ; 
Blackcap sings our supper through, 
Mating in the willow, 
Then two brown arms, my mate, for you, 
A brown breast for my pillow. 


“ To rolling stones no moss shall come,” 
Croaks the worldling ever ; 
Tell him, sweet, no clogging scum 
Mars the running river ! 
Oh! let wiseacres wag the head— 
I watch my wood-smoke wreathing, 
Happy in my ferny bed, 
Beside your quiet breathing. 


HABBERTON LULHAM, 





SLEEPING OUT. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SIMPLE LIVER. 


T was shortly after our ill-fated 
| attempt on the simple dietary, that 
Meadows proposed sleeping out. 
Then Meadows suggested as alternatives 
—hammocks or the cold ground. I have 
been in camp. I said, ‘‘ Hammocks.” 
Meadows is sentimental; he pined after 
a lodging on the cold ground. But I 
was firm. We decided on hammocks, and 
manufactured our own. We obtained 
two six-foot-six hop sacks one evening, 
and having inserted brass eyelets at the 
corners, attached lengths of half-inch 
manila, and the hammocks were made. 
‘The next question was where to sling 
them. Meadows said between the poplars 
at the end of the garden, but we decided 
to sling them under the roof of the cart- 
shed. A cart-shed is not romantic, but it 
is dry. 

Having slung the hammocks, we were 
tired, and prepared for bed. Pyjamas 
were carried down to the mangle-room, 
which adjoins the stable, and we dressed 
for the part. We carried our blankets to 
the hammocks and placed the bedroom 
candlestick on a pair of steps. We had 
not sampled hammocks before, and it was 
only after a quarter of an hour’s struggle 
that we got into bed with the aid of the 
steps. Meadows was contused and sub- 
dued. So was I. 

When we were between our blankets, 
and enjoying a final pipe, Meadows woke 
up, and began to expatiate on the delights 
of a hammock, till he got some hot 
tobacco ash down the neck of his pyjamas. 
He then relapsed into Anglo-Saxon of 
great purity. 

The night was warm and starlit. We 
looked like two warm, moist corpses 
swathed in sacking, upon whom the stars 
looked down and winked. This was after 
the candle had been knocked down and 
our pipes were out. In the stable a horse 
was restless. He slept standing, and 
regularly every five minutes gave a stamp. 
Just as we were sliding into sleep came 
that regular thump. Meadows was an- 
noyed, and said so. _ I told him that 
sometimes horses snored. Meadows said 
that if that horse snored, he would do for 
him, or turn him adrift. 


‘Then a cat came over the corrugated 
iron roof of the cart-shed. Cats are 
credited with a noiseless tread. ‘Ihis cat 
tapped on the roof with his feet, like a 
tack-hammer, and finished up with a 
long scratching slide which brought him 
to the edge, before he plumped to the 
ground—a black slinking shadow of the 
night. 

When we got to sleep we dreamed that 
we were slipping down hundreds of feet 
of descent, with no prospect of ever 
leaving off. Meadows woke me to listen 
toa rat gnawing. About three in the 
morning the day dawned. ‘This was 
earlier than we had expected, but we woke 
up and told each other we were much 
refreshed. Meadows spoke of a country 
ramble before breakfast, but before we 
could make up our minds to experiment 
we felt sleepy again. But we could not 
sleep. ‘The hens were clucking round, 
and there was a little Bantam cock with 
them. This Bantam had a voice several 
sizes too large for him, and was proud 
of it. Every two minutes he crowed, as 
though he were a light-ship foghorn blown 
according to code. When he crowed, we 
said, ‘‘ You little fiend!” or words to that 
effect. Meadows had a cudgel at his side 
in case of emergency. He .threw it at 
the Bantam at length, and it caught the 
rafters of the shed and hit me. I ex- 
plained to Meadows what I thought of 
his marksmanship, until he asked me if 
I felt better. 

We were just getting comfortably off to 
sleep, when a voice called down the 
garden that breakfast was ready. We 
were desperately sleepy, but I believe 
we were both relieved. 

After we had thrown dressing-gowns 
over our pyjamas, we gathered up our 
blankets in our arms, and walked boldly 
up the garden with an idea of dressing 
for breakfast. It was then that the house- 
dog met us. He has no sympathy with 
the Simple Life, and refused to recognise 
us. I know we were dishevelled and 
picturesque, but it was hard to be kept at 
bay for ten minutes with a ferocious dog 
snapping at our bare legs. It was the 


last straw, 
W. Jj. B. 
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“They were silent now; he with his arm through hers, she far away amid the beauty of the night.” 





SHERWELL’S HOLIDAY. 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 


I. 
HERE is an etching by Max 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK REYNOLDs. 
Klinger which depicts a savage 
woman fallen to her knees and 
worshipping the ocean, come upon her 
suddenly. Wandering from inland, a 
break in the forest had surprised her with 
the miracle of an unsuspected immensity, 
a new infinitude ; overpowered and over- 
borne, she had sunk to earth. It is a 
simple piece: the break in the forest, 
V-shaped and wide, the spread of sea 
beyond, and a single figure mutely wor- 
shipful. Imagine a clearing before the 
V-shaped break, say a couple of large 
meadows, in the farther one a red-brick 
cottage, and you have the house and 
place of Sherwell’s holiday. 

Sherwell came here every August —he 
chose August so as not to waste the Bank 
Holiday. For three weeks every year 
Sherwell left his warehouse in Bread 
Street and came to the red-brick cottage 
that faced the two meadows, the V-shaped 
break in Croy Wood, and the spread of 
the English Channel. Never had he sunk 
to his knees before the wonder of that 
spectacle, however ; never had he done 
anything worshipful or strange. Always 
on the first Friday in August or the last 
Friday in July he would send his office- 
boy for a cab, hand Beverley, the traveller, 
a cheque for salaries and petty cash, and 
drive away from Bread Street to the 
station ; and always there went with him 
a large brown Gladstone-bag, a bicycle, 
and a bottle of rare old port. The bag 
always contained a new flannel suit, the 
bicycle represented “exercise,” and the 
rare old port was a present for Uncle 
John. 

At Cannon Street 
bought a _ second-class _ return 
an evening paper, and three 
sandwiches to eat in the train. 


Sherwell 


always 
ticket, 

ham- 
He was 
thirty-one years old, wore a moustache 
and glasses, and had ten pounds in his 
pockets: five in gold to spend, and a 


banknote in case of accident. Uncle 
John did the rest, and no man had a 
cheaper, a cosier, or more bracing holiday. 
It was August now; it was a Friday 


evening ; and Sherwell and his paper 
and the three ham-sandwiches were duly 
settled in their corner of the second-class 
carriage. 

As usual, the train was late, and, as 
usual, Uncle John stood on the platform 
at Sandling Junction ; but, what was most 
unusual, to-day he had a girl with him, 
and then Sherwell remembered that Uncle 
John had said something about a niece. 
He wondered whether the old man had 
put her in the best bedroom, or whether 
his prior claim had been recognised and 
respected. ‘The girl looked harmless 
enough, he thought, when Uncle John 
said, ‘‘ This is little Jessie,” and explained, 
“my sister-in-law’s gel. Jessie—Jessie 
Tolputt,” he repeated ; and, “‘ Here’s my 
nephew Paul—-Paul Sherwell, a great man 
in the city o’ London, though no sort o’ 
shakes down here,” laughed the old man, 
making the two acquainted. Sherwell was 
high and dignified ; little Jessie’s eyes were 
lowered to earth. 

Uncle John, the Gladstone-bag, Jessie 
Tolputt, and the bottle of rare old port 
drove back together; Sherwell rode or 
pushed his bicycle. It was only a short 
half-mile, and, after the “stuffy railway 
carriage,” Sherwell said the “ exercise” 
would “do him good.” He spoke like 
that, in phrases clipped from newspapers, 
from crisp advertisements, as a good 
Londoner should. So, in a procession, 
and sometimes side by side, they went 
up-hill. 

The red-brick cottage was in its usual 
place ; woods at the back of it, the two 
meadows and vastness of the sky in front ; 
and where the land dropped suddenly to 
meet the sea, Croy Wood with its V-shaped 
break; and beyond this sparkled or 
slumbered or stormed the English Channel. 
Ships went by as in a panorama. There 
were two going by just now. The air was 
good up here. Sherwell sniffed it, and felt 
very, very happy. 

When, as usual, Uncle John saw him 
to the best bedroom, he felt happier still. 
He would buy a shilling’s-worth of choco- 
lates for the niece ; her modesty deserved 
some recognition. When, as usual, Uncle 
John announced that supper was waititig 
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for them in the parlour, Sherwell produced 
his bottle of rare old port. 

It was an impressive moment, and no one 
felt its passing with more gravity and awe 
than Jessie Tolputt. She was a slim little 
soul, with large black eyes, a pointed chin, 
and lots of dark, dark hair. It was so 
dark because her face was almost pale— 
olive-pale rather than white-pale. She was 
slender and round in one, strong and yet 
fragile; she might have been a nymph 
escaped from Croy Wood or from Sandling 
Wood inland. She did not speak unless 
directly questioned. Sherwell she regarded 
with manifest wonder and respect; of 
Uncle John, who had adopted her, who 
fed and clothed and housed her, she was 
not at all afraid. 

Awe-filled and amazed, she listened to 
Sherwell, who gave away bottles of rare 
old port, who was a great man in the city 
of london, who had a warehouse of his 
own in Bread Street, and a traveller to do 
his will. In her small world he was the 


most marvellous creature that had ever 
entered it. She was like the savage woman 
in Klinger’s etching, and Sherwell was her 
first sight of the sea. 


And like the sea he 
paid no heed to any mortal, not even to 
Uncle John ; and to her and the small 
servant-maid he was as cold and _ far 
removed as wave and wind and weather 
all in one. 

Sherwell told them all about himself. 

Uncle John was used to it, and did not 
care. The three weeks made a break in 
his quiet life, and he supposed London 
and business turned young men like that. 

Uncle John was a good listener, and so 
was Jessie Tolputt. To the girl it was all 
new. Uncle John had heard it many 
times before, but to the girl it was all 
new and marvellous, and unsoiled by the 
world. 

There was an irresistible, inevitalle, 
elemental something about Sherwell that 
quenched her. Though they rode bicycles 
together in pursuit of what Sherwell called 
“exercise,” though they ate and drank at 
the same table, and the shilling’s-worth of 
chocolates fell far short of the best, she 
could never even think of him as of the 
same stuff as herself—never even think of 
him as of the same stuff as Uncle John. 
The good old man was hearty and kind, 
and kissed her good-night and good- 
morning, and gave her heaps of pocket- 
money, and spoilt her; but Sherwell was 
Olympian, a god who came out of a ware- 
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house, who owned a traveller, an office-hoy, 
and typist, who dwelt in London, and to 
whom all things befel precisely as he 
desired, commanded, or ordained. Susan, 
the maid, did not count, nor does she 
figure in this story. 

Sherwell told them all about himself. 

In a week Jessie had heard many 
things : as, for instance, how Sherwell had 
determined to start in business when he 
was twenty-five, and how he had done so 
gloriously. He had estimated a profit of 
two hundred and fifty pounds the first 
year, and actually he had made two 
hundred and seventy-six. He had begun 
with two good agencies, and now he had 
five: braids, buttons, dress-trimmings, 
and Calais and Nottingham laces. He 
had given each a year to get going, and 
they had got going. He would touch no 
article that did not help its fellow articles : 
thus the braids helped the buttons, the 
buttons helped the dress-trimmings, and 
laces, buttons, braids and trimmings all 
helped each other. He was going to add 
a few good haberdashery articles to his 
other agencies, and then he would move 
to a larger show-room on the floor 
below. . . . Jessie did not know what 
haberdashery was, nor, if truth be told, did 
Uncle John. Jessie did not ask for an 
explanation of the mysterious word ; she 
had no voice for such irreverence, and it 
was only one of the many mysteries that 
engarlanded and played about this all- 
mysterious man. . . . He had begun with 
one room and a boy, now he had a two- 
room warehouse, a traveller, a typist, and 
another boy. In the autumn he would 
move into two larger rooms—the same 
address, but the first floor. He paid 
ninety-five pounds rent for his present 
quarters ; the new warehouse would cost 
one hundred and twenty. 

But all this was as nothing, compared 
with his other confidences. In four 
years he would get married—when he 
was neither too young nor too old. 
Thirty-five was the right age. He had 
decided on this six years ago, on the 
evening of the very day on which he had 
set up in business for himself. It was 
best to make up your mind about im- 
portant matters ; the little things always 
arranged themselves. But important 
matters—‘“‘ It was best to make up your 
mind and then stick to it,” said Paul 
Sherwell. ... At fifty-five he would retire. 
He wasn’t all for work. Forty working 
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years were enough for any man, and he 
had begun life at fifteen. At thirty-five 
he would marry, and at fifty-five he would 
retire. He believed in four per cent. 
investments. You might be able to get 
five, but four per cent. was good enough 
for him. He had more than £2,000 
invested now. At fifty he would take a 
partner, at fifty-five he would sell out to 
him, and then, what with the money 
obtained that way and what with his 
savings well invested, he would have a 
sure income of £800 a year; and then 
he would retire and move away from 
London and live in a red-brick villa, very 
much like Uncle John. 

He had it all pat; and, so far, not 
one mistake had he made in his calcula- 
tions, he insisted proudly. Rather had 
he underestimated than overestimated. 
Exactly as he had foreseen, so had every- 
thing happened. At twenty-five he had 
set up in business for himself; his first 
year’s earnings had more than equalled 
his forecast ; the next year it had been 
the same, and so for six years. The two 
agencies he had started with had grown 
to five, and presently he would add a 
few good haberdashery houses to his list. 
The single room on the second floor had 
grown to a two-room warehouse ; in the 
autumn he would move down to the first 
floor and two larger rooms. He had 
begun with an office-boy and himself ; 
now he had a traveller and a typist as 
well. At thirty-five he would marry, at 
fifty he would take a partner, at fifty-five 
he would retire and move away from 
London and live in a_ red-brick villa, 
something like Uncle John, 

He was as sure and as inevitable as 
ebb and flow, as almanacks and changes 
of the moon. Never had Jessie Tolputt 
listened to a human being so convincing, 
so irresistible, so merciless in all he set 
about, so filled with knowledge and 
prophetic ways. Not even the curates 
she had heard were so convincing, not 
even the parsons who had a rectory to 
themselves. They dwelt in abstractions, 
in vague things of the spirit and the 
mind; here was a man who grappled 
with the real, who did things and spoke 
of things that could be done. What he 
wished became law, what he set out to do 
happened ; and not only happened, but 
happened in the very moment which he 
had preordained. Not an instant sooner, 
not an instant later. At fifteen he had 
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left school and gone to work; at twenty- 
five he had started in business for himself ; 
four years from now he would marry ; 
and twenty years after that he would 
retire and come to live ina villa which 
would be rather larger and more im- 
portant than the red-brick cottage of 
Uncle John. 

Symmetrical, perfect, Jessie Tolputt 
grasped it all. It was flawless as a cloud- 
less night in June, the moon above Croy 
Wood silvering the sea and throwing her 
shadow on the meadow as she _ stood 
filled with night-magic. Symmetrical, 
perfect, Jessie Tolputt grasped it all, and 
recognised the face of the ideal. 


II. 


The good air, the “ exercise,” his daily 
dip in the sea, roused Sherwell to 
buoyancy. In a fortnight he was bronzed 
and the cheap flannel suit showed signs 
of usage. He had finished the story of 
himself, retold it and retold it, and now 
he condescended to take notice of such 
things as the landscape, of such things 
as Uncle John and the small servant- 
maid, even of such things as Jessie 
Tolputt with the pointed chin, the large 
black eyes, and lots of dark, dark hair. 
One day he mentioned to her that he 
thought the view was “lovely.” They 
were looking out across the two meadows 
and through the V-shaped break in Croy 
Wood, beyond which met the blue of 
water and the blue of sky. Sandling 
Wood rose at the back of them, always 
a little dim, always a little frightening to 
Jessie, with its impenetrable screens of 
foliage, with the surprises of its narrow 
paths, and the whispered music that came 
after its sudden stillness. At night, under 
the full moon, 'it seemed haunted ; and 
sometimes, her heart between her lips, she 
had stolen in, expecting—she did not know 
what she expected there in Sandling Wood. 

Croy Wood was just the same; only 
there you always had glimpses of the sea 
and the lights that flashed out on the two 
opposing coasts—the French lights, white 
and red, and the English lights at Dunge- 
ness. In November a chill wind came 
and swept the trees all bare, and, till the 
spring, the secret of the woods was over: 
all but over, for even then, amid the 
black branches and above the brown and 
rain-sodden leaves on which she stepped, 
there lingered a memory, a rumour of 
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something that had set her heart between 
her lips while she had walked, expecting 
—she did not know exactly what she had 
expected to come upon her suddenly in 
one of those narrow paths that twist and 
turn in Sandling Wood. 

One evening after supper, when the 
moon was at the full, she and Paul came 
out of the cottage and strolled down to 
the edge of Croy Wood. He smoked his 
pipe ; she looked out upon the English 
Channel, and the lights that flashed out 
from the far-away foreign shore. 

‘“«'That’s France,” she said, as the white 
light burst and disappeared, dazzling, 
immense, splendid as lightning on that 
clear night. The red light opened like 
an angry eye, grew big, enormous, then 
shrank to nothingness. Foreign, incom- 
prehensible men were watching the two 
lights—men whom, could she have crossed 
the sea and listened to them, she would 
never have understood ; and as for her— 
they couldn't have understood her either. 
So near they were to each other, the men 
and she, and yet as though a thousand 
miles apart! She had often thought 
about it ; and now, behind the lights, she 


always imagined men and women and 
children, swarthy, quick, attentive, address- 
ing each other in words whose meaning 


she would never know. Often she 
thought about them, and wondered how 
they looked. 

‘“* Have you ever been to France ?” she 
asked. 

“T’ve never been out of England,” 
said Sherwell: “not that I couldn’t go ; 
but this’—and he waved his pipe at the 
landscape—“‘this is good enough for me.” 

“T’ve never been to France either,” 
said Jessie. ‘‘On clear days you can see 
it. I’ve often seen it: white cliffs like 
ours, and a town ina hollow. That’s all 
I’ve ever seen.” 

Neither of them 
France. 

An unexpected wave of generosity 
rose up in Sherwell. Why shouldn’t they 
go? He had only spent a couple of his 
five sovereigns. ‘Three of them were left 
—more than enough to take him and 
Jessie to France and back on the same 
day. He had seen the bills and posters 
advertising the trip: Folkestone and 
Boulogne—seven-and-six for the double 
journey. That was fifteen shillings, and 
they wouldn’t have to spend much except 
for food and drink. 


had ever been to 
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“Let’s go there on Sunday,” he said, 
and his voice had in it a touch of exalta- 
tion. 


ITI. 


Uncle John offered no objection ; 
indeed, the outing had his very warm 
approval. “I’m a dull dog—you won’t 
want me; two’s company!” he cried, 
when Sherwell, as a matter of form, 
suggested that the three should make a 
day of it. So, on the Sunday, off they 
started, with a large packet of sandwiches 
to eat upon the way. 

From Sandling Junction they took a 
train to Folkestone Central, then down 
the cliff to the harbour, where the mail- 
boat lay in readiness; and, actually, by 
noon they were steaming out to sea. It 
was the first time either of them had 
ventured on a ship, a big ship that sailed 
to foreign parts. The day was perfect, 
and the water hardly stirred; England 
grew smaller and smaller; the far shore 
rose out of the south—white cliffs, a city, 
Boulogne. : 

They were in France. For an hour 
they wandered in the strange French 
streets, and then, at an hotel, they ate a 
solid meal, and were astonished that the 
waiters all spoke English, quickly, without 
stopping for words. Jessie looked at them 
anxiously. Perhaps the men and women 
in the lighthouse could speak English 
too. But what surprised them most of 
all was that, though in England it was 
Sunday, everybody here was behaving as 
though it were the middle of the week, 
as though a Sunday never existed and 
never could exist. They went down to 
the sands and watched the people bathing 
—there were crowds of people bathing 
all through the afternoon. And close 
upon the sands were lots of outdoor cafés 
all packed with men and women who sat 
round little tables, They sat there openly 
and drank all kinds of drinks. 

There were bright red drinks and bright 
green drinks, such as one sees in monster 
bottles with the gas behind in chemists’ 
windows—only these were real drinks. 
They ordered two; Jessie a bright green 
one, and Sherwell a bright red. “ Like 
these,” he said, pointing with his finger to 
drinks at neighbouring tables. The waiter 
understood him. 

The drinks had come. 

“Syrup,” said Sherwell, * What’s yours 
like?” 















“ Peppermint,” said Jessie; and they 
exchanged. 

He had a sip of hers, and she had a 
sip of his. 

“Tt’s like raspberry vinegar,” she said, 
handing the goblet back to him. 

‘They went into the Casino, and were 
horribly bored. Sherwell bought picture- 
postcards, and anything that was offered 
him; they took a ride on a tram and 
came back by another; they spent all 
their French money, then wanted some 
to keep; they said little, but did no end 
of things. At seven o’clock they were on 
the boat again, and glad to be at rest. 

The same moon that had drawn them 
out a couple of nights ago was on the 
waters as they crossed. They had decided 
that from Folkestone they would take the 
motor-bus to Hythe and walk the last 
two miles. The Channel was as calm as 
any lake, the air warm and still as the 
tranquil waters. It was a perfect evening, 
with mysterious lights disappearing behind 
them and appearing in front. The trail- 
ing moonlight turned from gold to silver, 
the pale stars showed faint upon a silken 
sky, spacious, phosphorescent, a mantle 
of lucent green shouldering shore and 
shore. Again Sherwell raised his voice 
and told of the warehouse in Bread Street, 
of his traveller, typist, and office-boy, and 
how he had resolved that certain things 
should happen and how those that were 
due had happened. He told her how he 
had put by money every year, investing it 
in four-per-cent. securities, till by now he 
was substantial and could even buy odd 
parcels on his own account. 

“And in four years you'll marry,” said 
Jessie Tolputt, looking out across the sea. 

He made no answer. It seemed almost 
as though he might reduce his terms and 
come down to three, or even two. A 
great loneliness seized upon him, and for 
the moment he felt cold. 

“Let’s walk a bit,” he said, and they 
strolled up and down the deck, his arm 
through hers. Very small he seemed of 
a sudden under the immense sky, its stars 
paled and effaced by an immense moon, 
with far-off lights twinkling whichever way 
he turned. 

“TI wonder what Uncle John’s been 
doing all day,” he said, brightening. 

Jessie had an idea, though even she 
was not so sure. Uncle John’s Sundays 
varied so. ‘There were some when he 
went to church, and read his weekly paper, 
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and others when he stayed at home and 
cleaned all his pipes, passing feathers 
through them. ‘“ He often does that on 
Sundays,” she said—“ sometimes feathers 
and sometimes string.” 

“* We’re almost cousins—cousins-in-law,” 
was his next remark. 

Again her eyes sought sky and water. 

‘How would you like to leave uncle 
John and come to live in London?” he 
pursued. 

“T’d be quite lost in London.” 

“Not if you had me to take care of 
you,” and he pressed the rounded arm 
within his own. 

That too might happen, she thought. 
All seemed possible as she stood there inthe 
moonlight, water all around, on the deck 
of the first ship that she had ever known. 
Perhaps in four years he might come for 
her; and at the thought a strangeness 
seized on Jessie, an expectancy like the 
expectancy that had come over her in 
Sandling Wood—something she could 
neither shape nor realise, something 
secret and obscure, that would only be 
revealed at its appointed hour. Four 
years hence, perhaps; four years from 
now, when he was thirty-five, as he had 
ordained in his proud mastery. And 
with that instant she felt herself as one 
who is sought out and consecrate, one set 
apart to serve a high novitiate before she 
could become the mate of such a man. 

They were silent now ; he with his arm 
through hers, she far away amid the 
beauty of the night, projecting herself 
through time, through space. Perhaps in 
four years she might be worthy of him. 
At least, she would try. They sat down 
again in a quiet part of the ship, and now 
his arm slid round her waist. She looked 
up at him once; her head fell on his 
shoulder, and she was content with the 
sea, the night, the air, and the mastery of 
his presence. . . So this was the shape and 
touch that might have come to her on 
a sudden on one of the narrow paths that 
twist and turn in Sandling Wood. 

They came ashore at Folkestone Har- 
bour, made for the Town Hall, and took 
the motor-bus to Hythe. It was full of 
lovers, young men and maidens sitting 
close and happy. A two-mile walk lay 
before them, and they faced it cheerfully, 
going by the road that leads from Hythe 
through Saltwood and then to Sandling 
Junction. They were a silent pair, but a 
blissful: and Sherwell’s silence might be 
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understood. Out of the night, the sea, 
and the stillness, a voice had come to him 
bidding him cast away his dream of the 
ideal, bidding him turn away from cold 
perfection and face reality and face nature, 
human, imperfect, as all real things must 
be. Why wait till he was thirty-five ? 
Yes, that was the ideal; but was it life ? 
Life was compromise, a splitting of differ- 
ences, a meeting half-way. It was fine to 
ask two-and-eightpence a gross for his 
buttons and get two-and-eightpence ; but 
most times he had gladly taken two-and- 
six or even two-and-five. Life was like 
that, imperfect, unideal. A truer perfec- 
tion, a truer ideal, if seen aright! If 
accepted and understood . .. to wait 
four more years, that would be magnifi- 
cent; but was it Sherwell—was it himseif? 

They came to the last ascent, and then 
to the two meadows that faced the V-shaped 
break in Croy Wood and the silvered 
Channel. The French light blazed out 
and faded, and blazed and faded again. 
His arm stole round her as they looked 
upon it. The beauty of that place came 


home to them as they stood there. It 
was the sum of all they had szen that day, 


a total of serried loveliness and magic. 
As with the woman in Klinger’s etching, 
its wizardry beat down their last reserve ; 
and it had been with them for nigh upon 
three weeks. 

His arm was close on her as they 
looked out upon it. 

“You won't come back with me to 
London ?” he said in a thin voice, not at 
all like the old confident voice wherewith 
he had impressed her. 

Oh, I will!” she cried. 

“ Next year,” he said; “come back as 
my wife, Jessie.” And, at the words 
“my wife,” all his old pride and confi- 
dence returned upon him. 

* But next year, Paul,” she answered 
gravely— not next year ?” 

“Why not?” he asked. 
nothing to prevent us.” 

She stood away from him now. “ But 
you said—you said ” she began. A 
suspicion had crept in on her. 

“What did I say ?” 

“That when you were thirty-five 

He understood her now. 

‘** All that was nonsense,” said he. “I 
meant thirty-two. I didn’t know that 
you’d be here, Jessie—that love was like 
this ” He floundered ; he was weak ; 
he was explanatory. 


“There is 
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‘* All that was nonsense !” she repeated 
after him—and at the words suspicion 
moved more close to certainty—“ all that 
you’ve been saying?” and she looked at 
him. Had he then lied to her, played 
upon her inexperience, postured and pre- 
tended? Was he a sham, whose words 
were only air? He had filled hours with 
his doings, with his boastings, with his 
firmness and his strength; and, at the 
first test, he fell and was like other people. 
Less than other people. Weaker and 
more infirm than she! 

There was a strangeness in her voice 
now. “You're not going to wait till you 
are thirty-five ?” she asked abruptly. 

“ Not a day longer than I need. Next 
year, or even at Christmas,” he said 
hopefully. ae 

“Was all you have said nonsense ?” 
She was cold and far from him now, like 
one who sits in judgment. 

** All,” he answered cheerfully, 

She moved farther away. 

“Oh, Paul!” she cried, and then began 
to sob. 

He couldn’t understand it; but with 
his answer he had swept away an ideal, a 
wizardry, a perfection. He who had been 
the compeller, the hero, the man who 
ordered and ordained—he who was like 
the sea, so cold, so merciless, so sure and 
irresistible—it was all nonsense! non- 
sense! He himself had said so. 

Like a broken god he had fallen from 
his pedestal, was splintered, was ruined. 
She turned her back on him, on Croy 
Wood, on all that lay out there. She 
rose from her knees, so to speak. Nothing 
more impressed her: the splendour of the 
night—it was only wood and water and a 
little moonshine ; sea-water and trees and 
the reflections from the sky! She turned 
her face inland, where the lights shone in 
the windows of Uncle John’s cottage. ... 
They at least were real—Uncle John, the 
cottage, the cosy rooms indoors. 

It was all nonsense, she thought sadly— 
the four years, that high novitiate wherein 
she, chosen and set apart, had hoped——- 

“You won’t marry me?” said Paul 
Sherwell, at her elbow. 

She moved towards the cottage. 

He followed her, abashed and wonder- 
ing what strange offence was his. 

“You won't marry me?” he asked 
again. 

You! 
marry you 


Oh no, Paul; I shall never 


1» 





OW that the season has run its 

N course, we can look back and 

compare it with others from the 
dress aspect. 

There is no use in pretending that we 
have shown any tendency to return to 
the simplicity which has been so often 
prophesied. 


On the contrary, I do not 
suppose dress ever cost so much as now. 
Granted that generations ago a gown of 
ceremony ran into hundreds of pounds ; but 
then it lasted, and was meant to be worn 
over and over again on great occasions, and 
possibly to be handed down to a niece or 
daughter. Our dress to-day, while costing a 
fabulous sum, is usually of a flimsy nature, 
and fashions change so quickly that even 
if the materials last, the mode does not, 
and new dresses and wraps must be laid 
in each season. 

If, in the far future, any one happened to 
read that many of our aristocratic ladies 
attended smart functions wearing linen 
coats and dresses, one might, perchance, 
heave a sigh of regret for the simple tastes 
prevailing in this year of grace. However, 
the person who has paid for these linen 
garments must ruefully admit that the cost 
is far in advance of the “silk attire” formerly 
regarded as superfine wear. Indeed, silk 
garments may now be regarded as the most 
economical of clothing. Taffeta silks, 
foulards, and the popular Shantungs—if one 
starts with having them well made-—can be 
worn constantly without their looking tumbled 
or soiled ; and as they do not depend so 
much upon elaborate lace and embroidery 
for their success, as more diaphanous fabrics 
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do, they do not “date” themselves as 
decidedly, and can be donned repeatedly in 
warm or slightly chilly weather, and while 
sufficiently nice for dressy occasions, do not 
look too dressy for morning wear. 

Far otherwise is it with the muslin, linen, 
or lawn dresses, in which the material often 
merely serves as background for the intricate 
profusion of lace insertions, medallions, and 
embroidery—-which tear and fray, and which 
are so perishable that as likely as not a visit 
or two to the cleaners finishes up their 
career as a smart gown. 

The linen coats, which have been and 
which will continue to be a feature of 
fashionable dress for some time yet, ‘are 
really works of art, forming a handsome 
openwork, under which the dress shows 
plainly through the delicate lining of 
chiffon. The cream linen coats have the 
material cut into shreds, making a pattern 
like plaiting, Greek-key, trellis-work, or 
other design which the artist responsible 
for the result hits upon. The linen is 
narrowly edged with braid, or worked in 
buttonhole stitch, and embroidered in raised 
pattern, and sometimes the strands are 
connected by a spiderweb of drawn 
threads. 

Then we have the coloured linen coats 
which were a good deal worn at Ascot, and 
will probably be seen at Goodwood and 
Cowes. These vary considerably in shape. 
Some are short and jaunty, others very long ; 
but, except for dust cloaks, I have never 
seen a dressy linen coat with long skirts or 
basques all in one like those on a cloth coat. 
The linen is generally slit up the sides, in 
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many long, narrow, straight tabs falling from 
the short Empire top, and trimmed with 
embroidery and linen of contrasting colour, 
making an ensemble of vivid hues which 
would have made “a discreet and sober- 
carriaged gentlewoman” of a few years ago 
shrink and almost faint with terror if com- 
pelled to take 
her walks 
abroad so 
gaudily 
attired. 
Guided by 
a young 
married 
frvend 
blessed with 
a long purse 
and inspired 
with a laud- 
able desire 
to outshine 
every other 
woman in 
the matter 
of dress, I 
visited 


Viola’s, in 
Albemarle 
Street, to 
advise her— 
or rather to 


express ad- 
miration of 
what she 
selected for 
her wind-up 
season 
dresses, 

Thesevere- 
ly plain 
cream or 
navy serge, 
tailor - made, 
with white 
cap, so long 
associated 
with Cowes, 
is now often 
replaced by a really smart costume, and if 
purchased from a first-class house the same 
costume may be equally well donned for 
Goodwood and for the Regatta. 

After much cogitation and consultation 
with the powers that be at Viola’s, choice 
was made of an ivory cloth skirt, beautifully 
cut, and plain, with which was combined a 
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An Empire coat for Goodwood. 
(Designed by Viola.) 
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lace blouse. Two coats were bought to 
wear with this skirt. One was of bright 
emerald green face-cloth with ivory cloth 
waistcoat, and double row of large round 
gold buttons. The back was slightly Empire 
style, with stitched belt coming from the 
sides, and there were black satin revers, 
with a_ fold 
of old gold 
between the 
satin and the 
facing of 
green cloth, 
The wide 
sleeves were 
set on to the 
shoulder- 
pieces in 
kimono way, 
though to 
speak of 
‘*kimono” 
now is, I 
believe, 
taboo, so 
fond are we 
of kicking 
away the 
ladder by 
which we 
ee et, ee 
mounted to 
the achieve- 
ment of so 
many pretty 
variations of 
the original 
style. A deep 
bandof green 
cloth was to 
serve as belt 
when the 
green coat 
was worn, 
The: bat 
made to go 
with this 
costume was 
of black chip 
in becoming drooping shape, with smart ult 
up at the side, and was trimmed with green 
velvet, black tulle, and two long black 
ostrich feathers. 

The second coat—which we sketch— 
matches the ivory cloth of the skirt, and 
is distinctly Empire, the little top coat 
giving the idea of being separate, while in 
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reality it is stitched on a band connecting 
it with the basques. These basques are an 
inspiration, consisting of six long straight 
narrow pieces, finishing off in a deep black 
silk fringe with netted top. Each alternate 
tab is bordered with loops or buttons of 
citron-coloured cloth, though nothing could 
be farther from the intention of the designer 
or wearer of the coat than 
that the tabs should be 
buttoned together. Round 
the neck was a_ shaped 
piece of citron-coloured 
cloth, embroidered in black 
and Gobelins blue silk, and 
finished off with black silk 
tassels. The open short 
sleeves had a quaint border 
of the buttons headed by 
loops. I know not what 


possible use of loops and 
buttons there could be in 
such a position, and no 
one could 
raison détre. 
The hat—sensibly wide 
and shady—was in a new 


suggest their 


fine weave of Tagal straw, 
the colour looking like 
aluminium at a slight dis- 
tance, and had a_peaky 
crown pinched together so 
as to scem very narrow 
from a side view. This 
was trimmed with wide 
brown velvet 
ribbon, form- 
ing loops and 
ends behind 
a mass of 
blow-aways 
with a large 
and very full- 
blown yellow 
poppy and 
foliage in the 
centre. 

A very 
striking coat was of corn-flower-blue linen, 
with very high-waist Empire coat and 
extremely long tab-basques, simply stitched 
at the edge. The neck and fronts of the 
coat were faced with red linen—narrowly 
braided in black and white with lozenges 
of green embroidery introduced here and 
there. This was destined to be worn with 
a white dress, but in these days of kaleido- 


A smart new tea-gown from the Maison Venddme. 
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scopic toilets I should not be surprised to 
meet with it over a green, mauve, or even 
red dress, 

At the Maison Vendéme, in Brook Street, 
one of the most necessary articles of our 
wardrobe was bought. This was a beauteous 

tea-gown — 
eminently 
calculated to 
set off the 
charms of the 
wearer to the 
best advan- 
tage when re- 
posing grace- 
fully after the 
day’s exertions 
in some 
friend’s house, 
far away from 
the turmoil of 
the past season. 

It was designed 
in rose-pink 
chiffon, veiled in 
white chiffon, with 
flounces of chiffon 
and blonde lace, 
edged with pink 
satin. The deep 
Empire belt was of 

folded satin to match, 
and the short bodice 
was composed of the 
chiffon and lace, with 
a little chemisette of 
pink chiffon. The short 
cape sleeves were of the 
chiffon and lace, faced 
with pink satin, and 
the puff under-sleeves 
terminated in a_ pink 
satin bracelet and 
rosette. Over this fell 
a Directoire coat of 
white chiffon, appliqué 
with the blonde lace and 
bound with pink satin 
and finished off at the corners with white cord 
and silver ornaments and drops. The open 
neck was enframed with similar ornaments, 
and the whole style was so smart, yet so 
soft and neg/igé-looking, that there was no 
hesitation about selecting it from the many 
most tempting tea-gowns which we were 
shown. P 

Visits to country houses naturally suggest 
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garden-parties; and lured on by Madame 
Vendéme my extravagant friend was tempted 
to add to her autumn outfit a wonderful 
garden-party coat. This was made of many 
“bits of things.” There were shaped inlet 
pieces of narrowly tucked fine white linen, 
between wide insertions of real Cluny lace, 
which were again set round with narrower 
insertions of guipure in Greek-key design, 
between which came in an insertion formed 
of slanting lines made of small cotton 
balls. This transformed itself into a ball 
fringe round the open sleeves, and at 
the back of the coat and in front were 
four large blue buttons covered with fine 
crochet connected with blue loops. The 
picture of this coat over a grey lace dress 
was irresistible, and it at once changed 
hands. 

Where to put all one’s finery without 
crumpling it, is always a momentous ques- 
tion; and with so much travelling in 
view we thought it wise to provide our- 
selves with a really good trunk, and 
turned into Foot’s in New Bond Street. 
Often, passing that window, I had gazed 
upon their “ Eureka” trunks fitted with 
drawers of different depth and varying in 
number according to the size of the trunk. 
The courteous representative of the firm 
showed us every make and size of these 
useful trunks without bothering us to buy 
any—which attitude was so pleasant a 
change from the worrying persistence 
common to assistants (even in the _first- 
class houses), that, left to ourselves, we 
finally chose a trunk apiece. With a trip 
to America before her in the near future, 
my companion thought it true economy to 
buy the best quality, which is of compressed 
cane on a strong steel frame, and covered 
with leather. The second quality was good 
enough for me. It was much the same, 
only covered with brown waterproof canvas 
instead of the leather. In the five drawers 
all sorts of articles can be accommodated ; 
and delicate laces, flowers, and feathers in 
a drawer to themselves may make the 
journey unscathed by the propinquity of 
the kard boots, shoes, and bottles of toilet 
preparations in the drawer beneath. There 
was some doubt as to whether any of the 
drawers could accommodate a_ certain 


gigantic but much-cherished hat, with ab- 
normally high crown ; but, hey presto! the 
whipped out the top 


exhibitor at once 
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drawer, turned it upside down, and it 
became a lid for the drawer below, nearly 
doubling its capacity. These trunks are 
delightful contrivances, and there are bands 
which can be fastened across the top and 
which keep all contents from budging so 
much as half an inch, no matter how great 
the jolting may be. As a frightfully bad 
sailor, my affection went out to the cabin 
trunks with their three drawers. Like all 
the other Eureka trunks, the drawers in 
them could be got at by simply letting the 
front fall after unlocking ; and the joy of not 
being obliged to drag the trunk from under 
the berth to get at its contents should surely 
commend it to any woman embarking upon 
a voyage. 

By way of mental refreshment after the 
fatigues of shopping we went on to the 
“ Angelus” recital at Regent House. These 
recitals are given every Friday afternoon, 
and tickets of invitation may be obtained 
by writing to Angelus Hall in Regent 
Street. We were delighted with the 
beautiful selection of music rendered by 
various pianos in conjunction with the 
Angelus Piano-player, and notably by the 
Angelus Player-piano, a combination of 
player and piano in one case. 

I had occasion} recently to lecture’a young 
girl of my acquaintance rather severely for 
neglecting her three hours piano practice a 
day ; but since realising, as I now do, the 
artistic possibilities of the Angelus Piano- 
player, I am constrained to admit that 
arduous practising is hardly necessary now- 
adays. Let me add that the Angelus 
possesses many exclusive features. The 
“Melodant,” perhaps the most notable of 
these, is a clever device which accentuates 
the melody, or air, over the accompaniment, 
giving each note its right value. The effect 
of this invention is to give the same human 
expression to any rendering as is obtained 
by the fingers of an accomplished pianist. 
Another distinctive device is the phrasing 
lever, which affords perfect control of the 
tempo. There are also the melody buttons 
and diaphragm pneumatics, but lack of 
space precludes any description of the 
instrument in detail : it should be seen and 
heard. Everything is made so easy and so 
simple to the performer that after my visit 
I felt I could give a pianoforte recital of 
difficult music and fear not the criticism of 
even expert musicians, 

MRs. PEPYS. 











title suggests, moderation in the 

French fashions of this year. 
Probably no season has offered more 
immoderate examples of woman’s attire 
than this one. The daily papers have 
been filled with awesome stories of gowns 
seen at the races,so extraordinary that the 
very mention of them has brought the 
blush of shame to a modest woman’s 
cheek—or so said Mrs. Grundy. One saw 
with one’s own eyes the most grotesque 
little feminine figures in the Bois on 
Sunday mornings, and at the répétition 
générale of new plays there were no mean 
number of exaggerated Directoire gowns 
to be seen. But by this time, after a 
burst of spring madness, things have 
regulated themselves, and only on the 
shores of Trouville and such places does 
one now see the emphasised slimness of 
the human form. There, however, it 
exists ; and so does the form that is not so 
slim ;and that, mes chéres amies, is even 
less attractive than the other. There are, 
nevertheless, comparatively few of the 
latter, and I must confess that it astounds 
me to see the marvellous way in which 
the well-hipped Parisienne has suddenly 
become hip-less, willowy, almost angular— 
a creature all lines, in fact, either long and 
wavy or short and sharp. No more do 
her admirers turn sonnets to her curved 
and rounded graces, or glossy coils of 
hair. But rather they speak in couplets 
of her frail and swathéd form, her 


‘ “HE burden of my theme is, as my 


emaciated cheeks and her tortured locks, 
held captive, more or less, by ribbons, 
beneath hats so large in circumference 





MODERATION IN FRENCH 
FASHIONS. 
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and so heavily trimmed with birds of 


strange omen, as to extinguish almost 
completely the form beneath. So much: 
for the exaggerations, peculiar (and pray’ 
let me underline it) to the women whose 
place in society is unimportant, or to 
those who belong to that equivocal social 
ground known as the half-world. To 
other women, great by name, or nature, 
or both, these abnormal styles have 
never appealed, and they have steadily 
followed their own good taste, helped by 
the dressmakers, those wonderfully in 
stinctive people who know their worlds 
so. well and minister to each and all with’ 
discretion. 

.. ? During the Grand Prix week I remember 
one morning I spent in the salons of a 
very big Parisian couturier, and it was 
there I learned a little of the many 
aspects one style can take, according to 
its wearer. A very smart little American 
girl came in with her maid to order a 
tussore gown which must be short, must 
have a coat, be free on the shoulders and 
waist, yet have absolutely the newest 
Parisian cut. Then came a French meéther 
with her daughter, for whom she also 
wanted a tussore frock. That, too, was to 
be short and have a coat, but there the 
resemblance to the American girl’s ended. 
It must follow the lines of the figure, 
which had been previously corseted into 
the right shape—not necessarily tortured 
into it, but just moulded from babyhood 
upwards, under the maxim of “7/ faut 
souffrir pour ttre belle.” Honestly, though, 
I must admit that the French girl is not 
ill-used in this way, for the process of 
16* 
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forming the figure is too slow to be 
harmful. She is merely pruned like a 
young fruit tree. After these two came 
in an artiste, as they call the actress in 
Paris. She too ordered a tussore gown. 
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you these three tussores, all alike in 
colour, all short in the skirt, all made with 
three-quarter coats, bore no more resem- 
blance to each other than do you and I, 
for Fashion is as freakish in her reproduc- 

tions of one style as 











Nature is in noses. 

Thus it is that, in spite 
of all we have been told 
of Directoire fashions 
being so popular this 
year, some of the best- 
gowned women in Paris 
have maintained almost 
their normal  waist-line 
throughout, and the 
dressmakers have never 
so much as lifted their 
eyelirows in surprise. 
Drecoll, for example, who 
is responsible for Mlle 
Morgan’s gown, which we 
reproduce here, has made 
some of his most success- 
ful models with low 
waists, simply because 
they proved more becom- 
ing to the women for 
whom they were made. 
‘The gown in question is 
in lace and lawn, with a 
painted chiffon tunic and 
waistband of old-rose 
Liberty to tone with the 
painted flowers on the 
tunic. Another point 
observed with great dis- 
cretion by all gentle- 
women in France, and 
therefore by the best 
dressmakers also, has 
been the relative tight- 
ness of the skirt. In no 
case in the aut monde 
has this been exagger- 
ated, and many women 
have literally refused to 
accept it at all. One 
sees, of course, very 








Photo by Reutlinger. 


extraordinary toilettes in 


Mile Morgan dressed by Drecoll, Place de l'Opera, Paris. all places where smart 


That also must be short and have a coat, 
but there its likeness to the two other 
tussore models ended. The coat must 
be pure Directoire, heavily souéaché, and 
trimmed with buttons. And we are told 
that tussore is all the fashion, invariably 
made up as a coat and skirt. I assure 


people congregate, but as 
a rule the wearers of them are not the 
women who lead society. Even on the 
stage, where one expects eccentricity, very 
few leading artistes have favoured unpleas- 
antly tight gowns. ‘They prefer to indicate 
the form without emphasising it; and 
Bechoff-David, who is one of the most 
Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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Sanatogen gives new life to the weary and to those who are run down 
and debilitated. It permanently restores the overwrought nerves, and 
is a remarkable restorative and recuperative. 





SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P., 
writes : 
20. Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
“TI have used Sanatogen with extra- 
ordinary benefit. It is to my mind a true 
food tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing 
the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


SIR JOHN HARE writes : 
75, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 
“| have found Sanatogen a most valu- 
able tonic and stimulant during a period 
when I had to work very hard under 
conditions of great weakness and ill-health. 
I can heartily recommend it tothose working 
under similarly distressing circumstances. 
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Write for copy of Dr. Andrew Wilson's remarkable book “The Art of Living,” 
Ti gratis and post free from the Sanatogen Co., 83, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


Sanatogen is sold by all Chemists, in packages at 1/9, 2/9, 5/-, and 9/6. 
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E COLOGNE 


TTL) : 
(BLUE AND GOLD LABEL). 


For headache or sleeplessness “4711” Eau de Cologne applied to the fore- 
head and behind the ears affords instant relief. But be sure it is the 
No. “4711,” which is guaranteed absolutely pure. 

Sold everywhere from 1/- to 15/- per bottle. 
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popular dressmakers for the theatrical 
world, has deliberately kept to flowing 
folds- and ample draperies where they 
were more suitable. The reproduction 
We give from his house is of an amber 





the reasonable woman to much modi- 
fication, has been’ the neck-ruff. One 
saw it appear with fear and trembling, 
and one watched it grow with horror, 
until at last its place was indicated, and 

one’s mind was relieved 














to find that, except as a 
shoulder-wrap when driv- 
ing, or on a very hadillé 
gown, it was out of 
place ; and when one saw 
the little ovvriere’s winged 
head peeping out of a 
ruche as big as her hat 
and much bigger than her 
waist, one safely con- 
cluded that it could be 
put on one side alto- 
gether. Much the same 
rules can be applied to 
head-gear. Large hats 
are unquestionably in 
vogue ; but they are not 
worn at the extraordinary 
angle some fashion papers 
say they are—at least not 
by the majority. On the 
contrary, much more 
attention is being paid 
this year to harmony of 
line than was last, and 
Mme Carlier reiterates 
vehemently that every 
one is growing tired of 
the grotesque. The hat 
we show of hers is a 
very simple shady form 
in black straw, trimmed 
with black taffetas and 
aigrettes, and lightened 
beneath the brim by a 
frill of white net. For 
the motor, and for travei- 
ling in general, the small 
toque trimmed solely with 
a very handsome veil is, 
and will be, in favour, 
and the happy combina- 
tion of colours one can 








Photo by Félix. 
Stately robes by Bechoff-David. 


cloth gown, a cream cloak trimmed with 
amber velvet, a white straw hat, lined with 
amber satin and trimmed with wings and 
pompoms shading from cream to amber. 
It was worn at one of the early summer 
race-meetings with much success. 

A further exaggeration, subjected by 


get with these very simple 
materials makes them 
welcome to every one. 
Another field for moderation lies in the 
foot-gear Dame Fashion has ordered for 
us. The decree went out: high heels, 
delicate toned suédes, kids or silks, and 
everything in the toilette to match. My 
quarrel is against the high heels, and 
I am sure I have my quarrel just; for 
Continued on Supplement, page 10 
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THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 






Cotton. Silk, Cotton. Silk. 
Plain Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
N No. No. No. 


Maid’s Size... 4, 10d. S4, 1/3 _ ~ 
Lady’s Size.. - 1/1 $6, 1/7 *45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
6, 1/3 46, 2/6 *75,1/6 40, 2/6 
Lady °s Size } % ats: ; 
With Sh Shaped | 7, 1/63 S7,2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 
and, 
* These Nos, th Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


By Post rd. per pair extra. 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 


| 
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| If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 
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DOES YOUR CYCLE RUN HEAVILY ? 


Do headwinds and hills unduly tax = If so, 
give your cycle one dose o: 


VASOL 


The perfect lubricant, 

not a thin oil to run out 

of the bearing as fast 

as it is put in, nor a 

thick heavy oil to clog, 
but just 


VASOL 


The lubricant that goes to 
the spot and stops there. 

Enough Vasol for a 
practical test will be 
sent FREE on receipt 
of name and address 
and penny stamp for 
postage to Dept 32, 


County Chemical Co., 
Ltd., 
Birmingham. 
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Warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle applications 
of Cuticura Ointment are 
unrivaled for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and 
handsof infantsand children 
as well as for sanative, anti- 
septic cleansing and all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, irritations, 
inflammations and chafings 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment, most soothing of 
emollients, afford immediate 
and grateful relief. 


Soid throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
tia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, B. K. Paul, 
Caicutta; Rus:ia, Ferrein, Moscow; So. Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; = ae Potter Drug 
& Chem. Corp.. Sole Props.. Bos’ 
aar-Post Free. Cuticura tiookset. on the Skin. 
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any one with any knowledge of anatomy 
knows the evil of high heels for women. 
Every doctor deplores them, denounces 
them, and shrugs his shoulders at his 
own impotence, for even quite sensible 
wemen in other things wear them, and 
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the swallow flies south again, some other 
little bird will hold Fashion’s ear, and 
whisper a wiser counsel for the coming 
winter, 

The disappearance of the befrilled 
petticoat has been another prophecy of 

















The way to wear a hat, by Mme Carlier. 


At one time I admired 
her steady ad- 
square-shaped 


suffer from them. 
the Frenchwoman for 
herence to moderate, 


heels; but alas, she has fallen from her 
high estate, or rather, she has deserted 
her low but healthy position, for one 
of tottering danger to herself and her 
It is to be hoped that, when 


children. 





the pessimist who dangled the tight 
skirt before astonished and _ horrified 
eyes. But it is still with us, and un- 
less I am mistaken it will be, long after 
those little silken under-garments, now 
so much spoken of, are relegated to 
the memoirs of past follies and wild 
alarms. 

M. E. CLARKE 
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Link Action. 
British Patent. 


Silver-Plated. 
British Made. 


Note the Mechanical Lever 
Action which brings the 
blade into correct position 
for shaving. 


The most easily cleaned 
Safety Razor ever invented. 


NO NEED TO REMOVE BLADE 


SAFETY 5 
RAZOR a 


” ” ” 12 ” 7/6 


Standard Set, 12 blades 
and Strop in Leather 
Case - - - - - - 10/6 


Clemak Blades, per packet 2/6 


PRESS THE KNOB—RAZOR IS READY. 


CLEMAK 


Clemak Blades are now made from a 
heavy gauge of highest qnality steel, and, 
by a peculiar process of tempering, possess 
greater edge-retaining properties than it 
has hitherto been possible to obtain. They 
can be stropped, and will last for years. 





ASK YOUR DEALER TO 
SHOW YOU A CLEMAK. 


| (TEMA 


WITH SEVEN BLADES 









ON SALE AT ALL IRONMONGERS’ STORES, CUTLERS’, ETc., oR Post FREE FROM 


THE CLEMAK RAZOR CO., BILLITER STREET, LONDON. 
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MOTOR 


ay W. E. H. 


Automobiles at the ’Varsities. 


T no place more than at the Uni- 
fon versities is the freedom from restraint 
4 brought about by the advent of the 
motor-car more surprising to those who 
had the power to do the restraining, and 
more valued by those who were restrained, 
In fact, motoring at the Universities has 
been progressing at so rapid a rate that 
the authorities at Cambridge, seriously per- 
turbed at the way in which the alumni 
under their control are now able to defy 
them, are contemplating the enaction of 
stringent regulations eminently calculated 
to make all law-disabiding undergraduates 
perpend. 

It is now proposed that no one 7” statu 
pupillari shall be allowed to keep a car 
without having first obtained the consent 
of his tutor, and of the Senior Proctor, who 
of course will keep careful account of the 
registration numbers. Furthermore, a good 
hiring business is done in Cambridge, be- 
cause by car it is child’s play for the under- 
graduate, when he wants to commit certain 
offences against University discipline, to go 
beyond the three miles’ limit from Great 
St. Mary’s Church for the purpose, fortified 
with the knowledge that by so doing he 
is out of the jurisdiction of the “ progs.” 
Now this delight is likely to be discounted 
by a rule requiring registry of names and 
making other restrictions. In addition, it 
is proposed that Sunday motoring be for- 
bidden. 


Cambridge nine years ago. 


about by motors 
Nine years ago 


The change brought 
at Cambridge is amazing. 
the number of cars that had been seen in 
the town could have been numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. “ Ranji,” was the 
fortunate possessor of one ; and at local 
cycle exhibitions a decrepit motor-tricycle 
belonging to Rolls used to be given the 
place of honour, generally the dirt of the 
roads being left on the framework, to suggest 
that it really was used. In fact, so great 
an attraction were motors in the ’Varsity 
town, that when I brought out there an 










TOPICS. 
HUMPHRYS. 


undergraduate magazine, of the usual “ come 
and go” order, a deal was done with the 
owner ofa car, toallow it to be driven round 
the town decorated with sandwich boards. 


And to-day. 


A run up to Cambridge recently by motor 
revealed how the little cycle shops have 
swelled out to the dignity of garages, their 
once earthen yards being now covered in 
and paved. The littie aproned proprietors, 
who formerly were to be found struggling 
amid up-turned bicycles, are now to be 
seen aping the ’Varsity man in Norfolk 
jacket and coloured neckwear, The Uni- 
versity Automobile Club now possesses its 
own garage and club-rooms in Jesus Lane. 
It has a membership of over a hundred, and 
runs its own hill climbs. So far as I know 
it has not yet come into conflict with the 
Royal Automobile Club or other motoring 
institutions, but insomuch as it can truly 
be called a club without any trade influence 
whatever, and having a membership of the 
most independent class of people in the 
world, brimming over with almost reckless 
vitality, one can imagine that the club would 
not hesitate to assert itself as a free-thinking 
and free-acting concern if any organisation 
attempted to dictate to it. 


Motor Caravanning. 

One is apt to envy the gipsy his roving 
life when one sees him in the sweltering 
summer encamped in his house on wheeis 
on the greensward beside some babbling 
brook ; and one would have thought that 
when some enterprising person proposed 
the formation of a Home Car Club to 
emulate him, support would not be lacking. 
Several attempts to form such a club have 
been made, but the idea has met with more 
support in France than in this country. 
Several enthusiasts across the Channel 
possess luxurious caravans, in some instances 
driven directly by motor, and in others 
capable of being drawn by either motor-car 
or horse. One of these vans owned by a 


well-known Frenchwoman and her husband 
we illustrate. 
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“ All that 
glitters 

It is strange by 
what curious coin- 
cidences many per- 
sons whose fortunes 
to-day are tied up 
in motors were in- 


” 





duced to devote 
their attention to 
the industry. One 
prominentman who 
shall be nameless, 
acknowledges that 
he owes a golden 
harvest to a glitter, 
not of gold, but of 
brass. When the 
incident happened, 
he confesses he 
knewnothing about 
cars—but that did 
not prevent him 
undertaking to 
drive one. He 
was living at the 
time in Paris, and 
when a friend in 
the trade offered to 
lend him a car to 
try, he accepted the 
offer with avidity, 
and gaily drove the 
vehicle out of the 
works and on to 
the road. 

Cars in those 
days were villain- 

















ously noisy, and he 
had put a_ good 
number of _ kilo- 
meters to his credit before he noticed that the 
clatter under the bonnet wasgradually becom- 
ing more pronounced, and what before was 
merely a disturbance had become--well, a 
car-quake, Then he pulled up by the road- 
side, removed the bonnet and the floorboards, 
and peered into the “vitals.” A _ lovely 
golden powder was being dusted over the 
back end of the crank case. It had a beau- 
tiful sheen, and its appearance was so novel 
that he stopped a passing motorist, now also 
the bearer of a name that is a household 
word in motordom in France, and besought 
an explanation of the phenomenon. 

The explanation was brief but unconsol- 


Photo by Branger, Paris. 





Copyright. 


A typical French home-car. 


ing. “ You idiot!” he was told, “you have 
not attended to the oil, so your crank-shaft 
bearings have been chawed up, and you 
have ruined the engine.” Dispirited at this 
information, he had the car fetched back to 
the works, where he found he had so im- 
paired it that the cheapest way out of the 
difficulty was to buy the car himself. So he 
bought it—and later sold it, and so entered 
the trade. 


A Tale of a Deadhead. 


Cars at the present day seem to change 
hands with very much more elaborate Jour- 
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parlers than was the rule a few years back, 
and particularly is this true of second-hand 
cars. Nowadays the man has his trial, bar- 
gains awhile, and then pays or turns down the 
offer; but there is still a sprinkling of what 
may be termed “ deadheads,” who insinuate 
themselves among the buying community. 
There is the man who likes his trial to be on 
Sunday, and to be to Brighton and back, 
with his wife and bairns carried as dead- 
weight, in order that the conditions of trial 
shall approximate as nearly as possible to 
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husband was busy, said she was deputed by 
him to buy the car, and would like a trial. 
The trial was an elaborate promenade, and 
madame sat back in the tonneau, bowing 
haughtily to the many passers-by she seemed 
to know—her friends whom she wished to 
think the car was her own. After a couple 
of hours’ promenade, lasting the best part of 
the morning, we returned tothe house, and the 
doctor appeared, and announced his desire 
to try the car himself in the afternoon. 

“ Do you see those mountains over there 

















Photo by Lazarnick, New York. 


Copyright. 


At a motcr race. 


the conditions under which the car will be 
run if he buys it. But this is a kind of thing 
that sellers of cars learn to discern by 
experience. 

Some years ago, in France, I had to pay 
for the experience when I tried to get rid of 
a car I had, in order to purchase a larger 
one. Asa novice at this game, I advertised 
in the local paper, and speedily replies came 
in-—but almost entirely from local doctors, 

In the replies I was asked to call ; and at 
the first house before which I put in an 
appearance, the good lady of the doctor 
presented herself, and, explaining that her 





in the distance ?” he asked, when I drove up 
at the appointed time. ‘ Well,” he added, 
on receiving my reply, “just on the other 
side of them there is a little village, and I 
want you to go there—first of all.” 

With these words he lifted a black bag 
into the tonneau, kissed his wife and pre- 
pared to take his seat. I use the word 
prepared advisedly, for he took neither the 
seat nor the car. When I asked him what 
price he expected to pay, he explained that 
he was not quite decided that he wanted a 
car, and, anyway, though he liked the car 
in question, he thought it too large. In fact, 
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that doctor was prepared to pay for a car a 


price which would scarcely have provided 
him with a wheelbarrow. 


An American View of Racing. 


“If you want to see real thorough-paced 
enjoyment of motor racing,” writes a cor- 
respondent, “you must come across the 
Atlantic.” This reproduction of a group of 
enthusiasts watching a recent motor race 
seems to show there is some truth in his 
remark. Over here people say racing is 
slow, but perhaps if carloads of fair occupants 
like those depicted in our illustration came 
and graced the course with their presence 
and their air of gaiety, people would think 
differently.: 


Know the Motor Law! 


Ignorance of the law, we know, is held to 
be no excuse for infraction of it, and I think 
it would be very rare to encounter an 
automobile owner, or driver, who does not 
claim to possess a fairly sound knowledge of 
the Motor Car Act 1903. Yet in reality the 
average owner knows very little about motor 
law. He has merely that little superficial 
knowledge which is dangerous, in that it 
inspires him with confidence. He knows 
he must not exceed a speed of twenty miles 
an hour, and he may even be aware that 
prosecutions of motorists generally occur 
under the famous Sections 1 or 9. In the 
latter case the offence is exceeding the limit. 
and the victim generally finds that if he is in 
a position to repudiate on the spot, by speed 
indicator or otherwise, the assertion that he 
was offending, the police retort is toalter the 
charge to dangerous driving, under Section 1. 
Thus the last state is worse than the first, 
since conviction under Section 1 entails 
endorsement of licence, whereas the licence 
cannot be endorsed for a first or second 
offence of excessive speed. 

So much the motorist knows of motor law, 
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but little else. Many of its little niceties, 
even after the four years’ existence of the 
present Act, have not yet been brought to 
light ; but the motorist who can make use of 
a knowledge of them may often find it worth 
to him £10 and costs. 


A Case in Point. 


A useful instance of this happened the 
other day in a certain town in the south, 
where the police were in force, stopping 
cars for dusty number-plates and the like. 
A great car was meandering through the 
town, when an inspector stepped out and 
calling upon the driver to stop, demanded to 
see his licence. He hadn’t it with him. The 
case came on, and he was fined. Query: 
could he have got out of it? I maintain that 
this was an instance where the driver, had he 
known the wording of the Act, could have 
escaped this fine. The wording of the Act 
is: “A licence must be produced by any 
person driving a motor-car when demanded 
by a police constable.” I submit, therefore, 
that in not showing his licence he was within 
his rights, since a police inspector is not a 
police constable. 


How one may quibble. 


The same quotation reminds one of the 
opportunities of further quibbles which offer 
when a licence is demanded. The motorist 
can only be called upon to produce his 
licence for the purpose of endorsement, with 
the single exception already mentioned, 
when a motorist must produce his licence on 
demand to a police constable when actually 
driving or, according to Section 1, when seen 
by the constable to be driving dangerously 
or recklessly. For example, an officious 
policeman who spies a car standing outside 
some local hostelry, cannot come in and ask 
to see the driver’s licence, merely on the 
“spec” that it may be out of date. 
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